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That Delicious “Fruity Flavor” 
That “Ripe-Olive” Taste! 


Pompeian Olive Oil is Absolutely Pure. More than that, 
itis First Quality. Pompeian Buyers who live abroad 
visit the groves in person—and purchase the Superior 
Product. It is the Virgin Pressing of Choice Olives. 
We import it Direct! If you like a Fine Olive Oil, with 
an agreeable Taste—you'll like Pompeian. 


TASTINESS FRESHNESS 


Pompeian Olive Oil tastes “Fruity” Pompeian Olive Oil is packaged in 
—not “Oily.” It Flavorsa Salad—it air-tight, light-proof Pompeian Tins, 
Tones a Salad, without dominating which retain all the Flavor, all the 
it! Order it for your Home Table! Goodness-foryou. It’salways Fresh! 


FULL MEASURE TINS 
Har Pints (&.)25c = PINTs (38)50ce Quarts (37) $1.00 


Pompeian Prices were NOT 
increased because of the War 


Ask us to mail you some especially selected Salad Recipes Free! 


POMPEIAN COMPANY 
GENOA, ITALY BALTIMORE MD. 


POMPEIAN“:!' 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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MAKE THIS AN 


Electrical Christmas 


LECTRICAL devices for the home—things 
Electric pony Lamp that make the duties lighter and the home 
brighter—these are the gifts most welcome. 
And they exemplify the true Christmas spirit— 
the spirit of doing good to others in the most 

practical manner. ms ee 
































Why not select for a gift a Western Electric 
vacuum cleaner—a washing machine—an electric 
iron or an Inter-phone between bedroom and 
kitchen? All of these save much hard work 
and many steps. Or, why not give a Western 
Electric warming pad, a toaster or percolator for 
the breakfast table, or a lamp for library or ' 
living room? These and many more needfuls, Americen Beaily 
comprise the list of Electric Iron 
$5.00 


Western Electric 
* Household Helps 


They exemplify the high quality of all Western 
Electric merchandise, and are guaranteed by the 
world’s largest distributors of electrical supplies. 
The Bell Telephone, which you use so often, is 
made by this company, and is an evidence of 
Western Electric worth. 


This is the ‘‘Push-a-Button Age’’, in which the 
well-equipped housewife has electricity’s power 
at her beck and call. Electricity is a willing 
helper, and the cost of current to operate any of 


| 








Complete with 
Materiai™ for 


Installing $15.00 





Bante 


Electric ge Pad these household helps is surprisingly low. 


hot-water bag goods. Write to any of our houses in the cities 
listed below, and we will send you our booklet, 
*“‘An Electrical Christmas,’”’ and tell you where 
in your vicinity our goods may be purchased. 
Ask for Booklet No. 61-J. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’? Telephones 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 


The successor to the Electrical dealers all over the country sell our 





H Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 
Boston Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnepeg 
| Richmond Detroit St. Paul . Dallas Calgary 
i] : Atlanta Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
i Electric Percolator Savannah Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 
| $12.50 New Orleans —ggyiPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED. Electric Washing Machine 
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In Strict Confidence 


HERE are some things even an edi- 
tor doesn’t know. This fact does 
not disturb his equanimity in most 
particulars, but there is one thing 

any editor would willingly become as a babe 
again if he could only find it out. That is the 
answer to a simple question, but one which 
rises a dozen times a day in every editorial 
office. Will the readers of the magazine like 
this? If every proposed article and story 
could be thus judged in advance, editors might 
indeed feel that their lines were cast in pleas- 
ant places. But there is no answer to be had 
to that question, and so we must use our own 
judgment, based upon the best advice we can 
get and our own liking for the thing under 
consideration. And as you know this fre- 
quently results in too much of something that 
does not ‘‘ take” and too little of another thing 
that is extremely popular. 

The latter experience has just been ours. 
Last spring there was offered to us a series of 
articles that looked like as big a feature as we 
had seen in ten years. But the subject had 
been much written about, one woman had 
become famous and had a system named 
after her, and so we took a mere nibble com- 
pared to the importance of the subject and the 
new angle that was given it. Three articles 
were ordered—more if they ‘‘ went well.”’ These 
were the articles by Miriam Finn Scott which 
began in September. The response was im- 
mediate; it has 
continued and 
gathered impor- 
tance. We have 
already published 
some letters writ- 
ten when the first 
article appeared. 
This one is typi- 
cal of the ones 
that came dur- 
ing the second 
month: 


OS NG AO AE SAB BE CGR SOA Ei 


Dear Mrs. Scott: 

I have just read 
your last article. It 
is a masterpiece of 
insight, calm and 





Small facsimile of the beautiful card designed by Raphael Tuck & Sons 


to announce your subscription gift. 


DTORS SAY] 


close reasoning, and yet is so intensely spiritual. It 
made me burn with shame to recall my own manifold 
errors in the up-bringing of my children. This article 
should be in the hands of every mother of young chil- 
dren. Of all my life I should pray to have back the 
childhood of my children when I, alas, was a wilful, 
inexperienced girl. I knew my husband was a gift to 
me, but the children—I felt them almost wholly as 
responsibilities and checks to my ambition. Probe 
deeply as. you .write and you will surely strike at 
the root of many undreamed errors. I give you 
greeting, not as a great educator of your day, but of 
your time. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. A. R., New York. 


There is a mother whose children are now 
men and women. Other letters came from 
mothers who put the articles to immediate 
use, from educators, from librarians, from 
those seeking help. These have all had per- 
sonal replies, but they asked questions so fun- 
damental, told of difficulties so universal, that 
a second series of articles has been prepared. 

We didn’t know the series would ‘‘make a 
hit’’—slang, in this case, for ‘‘ move our read- 
ers’ minds and hearts” —but we did know that 
it should. Hence the string on the second 
series, which begins in January. In ‘‘The Secret 
Doors of Childhood,” the first article of the 
new series, Mrs. Scott has done a notable piece 
of work. We told her so. Her reply is, we 
think, characteristic of the really “big” 
nature: 


Dear Mr. Bigelow: 

I want to thank you for your very kind note in 
regard to my last article, ‘““The Secret Doors of 
Childhood.” And I want you to know, in your ca- 
pacity of one who is 
deeply interested in 
the -subject of Child 
Training, not alone 
as an editor, that 
appreciation of my 
work makes me stand 
in greater awe of 
what I am trying to 
do—and makes me 
humbler all the time. 

Sincerely yours, 
MrriAM Finn Scott. 


To Give Or Not 
To Give 
HE custom of 
giving use- 

less Christmas 

gifts is rapidly 


Your name goes on the inside losing vogue. In 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Home Dyeing 
Is a Pleasant, Profitable Pastime 


Recoloring clothes at home is to 
thousands of women a simple process. 
They find it an interesting money sav- 
ing way to employ their spare time. 
These women use DIAMOND DYES. 
You too should enjoy the pleasure of 
saving money by giving old clothes 
new colors with The Fashion Helpers 
—DIAMOND DYES. 


Mrs. C. D. Savage of Philadelphia writes: 


“My last season’s suit was grey. It was very pretty but not very 
practical for it spotted dreadfully. I stood it last year but decided 
that I could not be bothered having it cleaned constantly this Fall. 
I decided to try dyeing it myself with DIAMOND DYES and it is 
now a deep blue and with the new girdle I put on it, has been 
greatly admired. 

I send a photograph which shows it as it is now.’ 


Miss R. B. Blakeney of Hartford, Conn., writes: 


“I had a green dress which had become soiled and stained and 
I disliked to wear it for that reason. 

“I took it to be cleaned and they told me they could not remove 
the stains without taking out the color, but said they could aus it 
forme. The age sp 4 asked me for dyeing it was more than I 
vantes to I went to the druggist and bought some 

IAMON: YES Pend dyed my dress black. The result was 
po or I was more than pleased and it cost me very little 
and now I havea pretty dress and don’t have to worry about the 
stains being seen. 


Grey Suit dyed Blue Green Dress dyed Black 


Diamond Dyes 


“A child can use them’”’ 
Simply dissolve the dye and boil the material in the colored water 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Thece are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 
BR and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “ Union” 
“ Mixed ” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 


te is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 





Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 
us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


many families gifts are given only to the chil- 


dren, because the cheapest of gifts that do not 
also look cheap make a drain upon one’s purse 
that is almost never justified. It would notbe 
advisable to stop all Christmas giving, as many 
conscientiously try to give gifts of value and 
utility. But the usual orgy of shopping, when 
anything, no matter how ill-chosen, is pur- 
chased and sent to get some one off the list, 
should by all means be stopped—by each one’s 
not taking part in it. What is the most ac- 
ceptable gift? There is none for all people. 
A box of candy will be just the thing for one 
to give; a ton of coal for another. Give what 
you please, but give advisedly—put your 
heart in it, or don’t give. 

The shops are crowded with suggestions, 
many of which would 
not dare to show 
themselves at any 
other season of the 


January Good 






Its contents and its appeal vary from month 
to month, and if the magazine be well chosen 
any and every reader is sure of an abundance 
of reading to her liking. In the expectation 
that Goop HousEKEEPING would be the maga- 
zine chosen by many thousands to bear their 
good wishes we asked Raphael Tuck & Sons 
to prepare a gift card for us. It is worthy of 
the traditions of that house, and will be an ac- 
ceptable announcement of the gift that is to 
be renewed twelve times during the year. If 
Goop HouseEkEEPING had only one subscriber 
it would cost her over $100,000 a year; you 
can send it to as many friends as you choose 
for $1.50 each. Why look for bargains? 


Two Notable New Features 


HERE are two 
features begin- 

ning in this issue that 
you should not miss: 
“The Romantick 


Housekeeping 





year. Much that glit- 
ters at Christmas time 
is not gold. It can 
warm no hearts, and 
it fires resentment in 
the hearts of the ser- 
vitors of the season— 
they know that better 
things could be pur- 
chased more cheaply 
at other times. They 
dread the coming rush 
of shoppers— pacing 
along miles of coun- 
ters, at last to decide 
upon something and 
demand instant at- 


A Prayer for the New Year. Edith Markham Wallace 
An Old Song ..Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Man's Place.......... _Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
The Secret Doors of Childhood. .Miriam Finn Scott 


The Kewpies and Father Time 


The Old Hair Trunk 


Keep Away From Infections 


Hashimura Togo 


The Love-Life of a Woman 


Mirandy on Happiness. 


Hygiene in the Baby's Wardrobe 
Felis © Day 25 
Speaking of Promotion....... 
Good Housekeeping Fashions 


A Common-Sense Icehouse 


..Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


The Balanced Ration. . 
Three Meals a Day. 


.... Rose O'Neill 
Virginia Frazer Boyle 
. Woods Hutchinson 

... Wallace Irwin 
... James Oppenheim 
Dorothy Dix 
Sarah Comstock 


eeoe F. Hopkinson Smith 


Martha Keeler 
.Dr. George W. Goler 


.Mrs. Rorer 


Lady,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and 
“Mothercraft,” by 
Sarah Comstock, the 
one because of its in- 
trinsic worth and in- 
terest as a story 
series, the other for 
its practical value. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has not heretofore 
had the pleasure of 
publishing anything 
by Mrs. Burnett, best 
loved of authors, but 
during the coming 





tention from clerks 
wearied by the same 
demand from a never- 
ending stream of 
others. Put a little consideration for others 
into this Christmas season. If you must shop, 
doit early. Don’t you be a party to putting 
hatred of our merry festival into the hearts 
of the people of the stores. Don’t look— 
or wait—for bargains; you are seeking a gift, 
perpetuating a custom that has had the sanc- 
tion of ages, but is in danger of falling into 
disrepute. 


Discoveries 


**Respectfiully Submitted ” 


OR those who read may we suggest that 

you give something to read? A book, if it 
be a good book, is perhaps the best gift of all, 
though tastes in reading vary so widely a book 
on a single theme may be a hazardous venture. 
A magazine then. It comes twelve times a 
year, being a monthly reminder of the giver. 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 





years we expect to be 
favored with a fre- 
quent story from her. 
The first one is in this 
issue; you can’t miss it, and you should read it. 
Miss Comstock’s series is the newest and 
most authoritative word on caring for the baby 
that it is possible to get. Don’t pass it by, 
even though you may have no baby of your own. 
Have you ever known the fear that grips the 
heart when the odds pile up against some one 
you love—or felt the futility of a sacrifice that 
results only in a little grave? Then think of 
the 200,000 mothers needlessly bereft each year 
and help to stem the tide, pushing it back toward 
a good chance for life to every little wanderer to 
our shores. The articles we ask you to read are 
practical, authoritative, hopeful; they do not 
prescribe a college education for mothers—just 
plain common sense and a little thought used in 
place of instinct, that ally of the undertaker. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor 


ORD, help me to be more than unselfish; make 
me also thoughtful of others. Give me courage to 
stand before men without pretense. that I shall 

no longer be insincere, mocking truth and independence. 


I have gone with the crowd ever since I can remem- 
ber, surrendering * convictions to custom or thought- 
lessly accepting others’ standards as my own. I do 
not plead ignorance as my excuse: it is largely a lack 
of the iron of righteousness in my own soul. Help me 
at least to square my conduct with my knowledge. 

I know that it is not right for me to impose upon 
others burdens that bend their lives near to breaking. 
Nor do I, alone; but the service I require is knit into 
the monotony of toil that makes daybreak hateful to 
thousands, the. night a longed-for oblivion. And these 
are fashioned, like me. in the likeness of Him who told 
us what He wished us to do unto others. 

This is the birth-month of the one we call Christ; 
to him were given gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
But as worship, in honor, with love. May I, O Giver 
of the Perfect Gift, ponder upon my observance of the 
custom, that the gifts I give may be as gold to those who 
love me, as incense cheering those who serve me. 
May no profit be wrung from a little child because I 
give, no salesgirl have to serve long extra hours with- 
out pay, no man or beast endure fatigue. 


Giver of the Son of God, may the Gift seem real with me. 
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By Ella Wheeler Wilcore- 
Decoration y Lejaren A filler fe) 


‘My faith is rooted in no written creéd; 

And there are those who call me heretic; 

Yet year on year, though I be well or sick 

Or opulent, or in the slough of need, 

If, light of foot, fair Life trips by me pleasuring, 
Or, by the rule of pain, old Time stands measuring 
The dull, drab monients=still ascends my’"cry: 
God reigns on high! 

He doeth all things well!” 


Not much | prize, or one or any brand 
Of theologic lore: nor think too well © 
Of generally accepted heaven and hell. 
But faith and knowledge build at Love's command 
A beauteous heaven:a heaven of thought all clarified 
Of hate and fear and doubt; a heaven of rarified 
And perfect trust; and from that heaven I ery: 

* God reigns on high! 
Whatever 1 18, 18 best.” 


My faith refuses to accept the “ fall “ 

It sees man ever as a child of God, 

Growing in wisdom as new realms are trod, 

Until the Christ in him is One with All, 

From this full consciousness my faith is borrowing 

Light to illuminate Life's darkest sorrowing, 
hatever woes assail me still I cry: 

“ God reigns on high! 

He doeth all things well.” 


My faith finds prayer the language of the heart, 
Which gives us converse with the hosts unseen; 
And those who linger in the vales between 
The Here and Yonder, in these prayers take part. 
My dead come near, and say: “ Death means not 
perishing : 
Cherish us in your thoughts, for by that cherishing 
Shall severed links be welded by and by. 
God reigns on high! 
Whatever is, is best.” 


If, light of foot, fair Life trips by me pleasuring, or, by the rule of pain, old Time stands measuring 
658 





the dull, drab moments—still ascends my cry: “God reigns on high! He doeth all things 





He was a shabby little boy, carrying a small bundle, and sobbing low and breathlessly as he went. I said 
to myself: “I must stop him! I will. I can't let him pass! I dare not.” And because I was a 
hesitating coward I let the crowd sweep him past me and swallow him up. But that night I 
made a new prayer: “ Whatsoever You let me do, never—never let me pass any one by~ 
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The Romantick Lady 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of “T. Tembarom,” “The Shuttle,” “The Dawn of a Tomorrow,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


OMETHING more than twenty years ago Mrs. Burnett’s public, which can justly be 
said to include nearly all the reading world, received a charming and original little 
book under the title, ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All.” It was about a deliciously 

human-feminine and imaginative ‘‘Small Person.” Those who had followed Mrs. 
Burnett's writings closely knew that it was one of a series of short sketches of ‘‘ Children 
I Have Known,” which had happened to grow to a size that demanded it should have 
covers for itself. Those more intimate with the author knew that the ‘‘Small Person’’ was 
indeed the child she knew the best of all, none other than her own self, and that she was 
having the delightful experience of looking at her childish personality with older eyes and 


was passing the pleasure on, in her own inimitable way, to others. 
in fact, the first chapters in the life-story of an imagination. 


The book presented, 


It was a unique bit of 


autobiography written with charming detachment and impersonality. 
That the vivid and intense imagination of the ‘‘ Small Person’’ has fulfilled its promise we 
all know. The mysterious working of that power which comes forth for some, often unbid- 


den, and makes books, or other things, piques the curiosity of us all. 


Here may be some 


light on the subject. The following story, ‘‘ The Christmas in the F. og,” ’ and the others that 
are to follow from time to time in this magazine, form later chapters in that life-story of an 


Imagination so interestingly begun in ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All” 
They show, among other things, that the mysterious 


the ‘‘Small Person’’ in maturer years. 


and deal with 


power which creates books, in one case at least has also made a ‘‘ Romantick Lady. 


The Christmas in the Fog 


After the pause for 
reflection I decide that it is more than 


HE least imaginative of persons, 
being impressed even to the 
verge of stimulation. by long 
reiterated quotation, will admit, 

though it- may be with reluctance, that 
Truth is Stranger than Fiction. There is 
to such individuals a suggestion of- bold 
flight and daring in the statement, made 
with whatsoever of conservativeness of 
mental reservation. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that Truth is as a rule more enter- 
taining, more delightfully colored, more 
varied than Fiction, not having as-yet been 
generally accepted as a point of view as- 
suming the aspect of a proverb, might, by 
the inelastic mind, be regarded: with dis- 
trust. Yet this is the suggestion which 
I have the courage to offer. 

I was about to say that I offer it quite 
unreservedly, but for a moment I pause to 
reflect. Do incidents marked by all the 
picturesqueness, the color and character- 
revealing quality, usually regarded as being 
the attributes of mere fiction, occur con- 
tinually to every human being? That is 


what I ask myself. 


probable that they do. Because they are 
things which merely happen as part of the 
day’s work, and are not incidents recorded 
on a printed page, they are passed by com- 
paratively little noticed, except ,by the 
born romancer—of whom there are many 
who have written no line of fiction in their 
lives. 

This aspect of affairs renders the Book 
of Life enthralling. .It is crowded with the 
fantastic, the unexpected, the pathetic, 
the alluring. Each individual hour is “To 
be continued in our next.”’ There is a 
certain exhilaration in realizing that if one 
sat down today to read a realistic history— 
thoroughly well done with actual atmos- 
phere and feeling—of all that oneself would 
do and think and see during the next week, 
or all that one’s nextdoor neighbor thought 
and felt and saw two weeks ago, one would 
read entranced until the story was finished, 
and rise enchanted, murmuring, “ How de- 
lightful! How human!” With a stimu- 
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lating recognition of this fact in view I have 
been lured by a fancy for telling little 
stories—or rather making sketches of 
Things which Happened. 

When I say they “happened” I mean 
literally what I write. They are not in- 
vented, they are not elaborated, they are 
simply recorded as they occurred. Mere 
episodes they are, not stories with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end; not even ad- 
ventures—mere episodes whose chief in- 
terest may perhaps lie in the fact that they 
are, as I have said, Things which Happened. 

The fact is that when even comparatively 
trivial incidents taking place in the every- 
day life of a person who has the mental 
trick of seeing things as stories—dramas— 
pictures, if he or she has also the con- 
stitutional story-teller’s habit of pre- 
senting them vividly in casual conversa- 
tion to friends, when these incidents are 
narrated, audiences have also a trick of 
exclaiming — after laughter, derision, or 
temporary emotion are at an end—‘‘ Why 
don’t you make that into a story?” “Why 
doesn’t somebody write that?” And after 
these things have been said persistently 
enough, and the reply, “Oh! There isn’t 
enough in it,” has been sufficiently often 
protested against, somebody almost in- 
evitably does end by writing them. And 
there you are!—to quote Henry James. 

It was, in fact, after this manner that 
these odds and ends of records came into 
written existence. 

To begin with. They occurred in the 
ordinary day’s work of a person known 
ironically to herself and to me as “The 
Romantick Lady’”—a name which the 
bearer of it owns she privately bestowed 
upon herself after having studied her own 
case for half a lifetime. She found it, she 
says, useful when arguing with herself on 
the subject of her own peculiarities. 

“Tt seems rather to excuse and modify 
them a little,” was her explanation. “A 
discerning friend—or enemy—might have 
chosen the name of The Slightly Mad Lady 

The Fantastic Lady—The Fools-Rush-in 
Lady~-or The Sentimental Lady, and far 
be it from me to say that there might not 
have been fittingness in any one of them 
That is what I myself don't know. But 
‘The Romantick Lady’ is more palliative 
And that if 
rharnee shall choose one which 

Hut you 
it the end 


vyrul may by ure | choose | 


for myself I 


cheers if it does not inebriats 


muet alway prertl it with a ‘h 


The Romantick Lady 


as it is spelled in those nice old worn leather- 
bound books with yellowed pages and f’s 
for s’s—The Romantick Lady.” 

I have known her for some twenty years, 
and during that time have each year recog- 
nized more fully the entire fitness of the 
name it pleased her to decide upon. It is 
used between us only when she makes a 
little sketch for me of some of the occa- 
sions on which she has suddenly found her- 
self irresistibly impelled to do a thing which 
at the moment seems the one and only right 
thing in the world to be done, but of whose 
ultimate results she finds herself entirely 
uncertain when the flaring glow of the im- 
pelling moment has died down, and leaves 
her gazing with wistful curiosity at her work 
and wondering—wondering. 

“Perhaps I am really an interfering per- 
son. I have told myself that sometimes.” 
She said this speculatively, in one of her 
analytical moods, superinduced by an oc- 
casion on which she felt it probable that 
she had made a frightful though well- 
meaning idiot of herself, and probably 
wrecked dynasties, so to speak. “I do 
interfere. I see something which I feel 
must be helped—some trouble, some awful 
lack—and I dash in—because it seems the 
Law of the Jungle. It may be right, it 
may be wrong, but suppose it is interfering! 
who knows!” 

Some time ago she made me a confession. 

“Once,” she said, “‘I think I committed 
a crime. I can never be sure whether it 
was one or not, but I can never forget it. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. Perhaps it was 
only a little thing—but perhaps it was im- 
mense. No number of years makes any 
difference in the anguish of fear and doubt 
which fills me each time the memory comes 
back to me. 

“This was what happened. One morn- 
ing I was walking in a crowded street in 
London. You know what that means, and 
how people hurry by. Suddenly I looked 
ahead of me and saw a little boy of about 
seven or eight hurrying with the rest. He 
war only a few yards away, and he did not 
see me—he did not see any one-—he saw 
only the cruel, the hopelessly cruel or heart 
breaking or terrifying thing he was think 
facing-—-possibly going to meet and 
At least that was the thought which 
He was a 


ing of 
sufler 
suddenly gripped at my heart 
shabby little bey, carrving a emall bundle 
obbing low breathlessly as he 
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amd umd 


went Ilis face was white 
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that horribly bewept, almost blinded look 
one shudders before when one sees it in an 
older person. That a child’s face and eyes 
should look so was inhuman—unnatural.”’ 

“You spoke to him?” I suggested. 

“That was my crime. I didn’t.” She 
answered. ‘‘The first moment there seemed 
only one thing to do—to stop him—to kneel 
down before him if need be so that he would 
know one was close to him—to put both 
hands on his poor little shoulders and say: 
‘Look here! Tell me! Tell me what it is. 
I can help you. Ican/ If any one has hurt 
you or frightened you they shall not dare 
to do it again! I can prevent them. I 
can make them afraid.’ At times like that 
something leaps up in me which makes me 
know I could make lions and tigers afraid. 
I don’t know what it is. I had an appalling 
vision of some brute and devil who had 
either hideously beaten or ill-treated him— 
or had sworn to do it, when he reached his 
destination with his little bundle. I saw 
it all, and knew his heart-broken, abject, 
child terror and helplessness before his fate. 
What can a child do?—And yet, with that 
in my mind I found myself suddenly over- 
whelmed with a sort of shyness. Even as 
he came nearer I realized certain things 
I know about boys—how they hate being 
made conspicuous, how they shrink from 
public emotions, how they abhor being 
meddled with when they do not want to 
own that they are crying. I thought a 
thousand things in one minute. It might 
make a sort of scene for him—” 

“Tf you had knelt on the pavement to 
put your hands on his shoulders and pour 
out your soul,” I interposed, with firmness 
and logic, “that entire hurrying crowd would 
have stopped, and formed a mob in five 
seconds. You would have impeded traffic, 
and a policeman would have ordered you 
to move on or taken you and ‘your boy in 
charge.” 

“In that one minute I saw all that,” she 
made swift, uneasy arswer. “But it 
ought not to have mattered. Nothing 
ought to have mattered. I said to myself: 

I must stop him! I will. I can’t let him 
pass! | And because I was 
i hesitating coward——it was all over in two 
minutes I fet the crowd sweep 
him past me and swallow him up~-his little 
bewept face and eyes, his breathless 
obs and tiny bundle, gone!’ Yea, 
I did that. 1, your friend, did that! And 
[ shall never know whal I allowed to pass 


dare not.’ 
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me by, and to what woe it went its piteous 
helpless little way, when J might have 
stepped in between. Being the kind of 
person I am—whatsoever kind that may 
be—my brain has a trick of making abso- 
lutely real pictures forme. I wish it hadn’t. 
I shall not tell you all the things it showed 
me which might have happened that day 
to that one small sobbing boy. I made a 
new prayer that night—something like 
this: ‘Whatsoever You let me do, never— 
never let me pass any one by.’” 

I, for one, realized fully that the unfor- 
gettable memory of this possible crime had 
formed a background for many things. It 
had made her afraid. 

“Tt may seem rather insane to do it,” 
I have heard her say half to herself, “‘but 
suppose it was a thing one ought not to 
pass by? Suppose it was/” 

Her being is the screen upon which the 
cinematograph of Life throws human pic- 
tures. They leap unbidden into existence 
before her and will not be denied. She 
sees the Story. To her, not so much the 
“stranger than fiction,’ but the “more 
entertaining than fiction,” occurs with de- 
lightful continuity. 

“The interestingness of things—the ab- 
sorbingness, the picturesqueness,” she ex- 
claims, ‘‘of things which realiy happen in 
the most casual and every-day way! As 
if they were nothing, you know!” 

Her Romantick mistakes assume natur- 
ally now and then the proportions of her 
Romantick visions. It is, of course, a 
mere trivial detail that she gives of her 
substance to dramatic beggars in defiance 
of all laws of political economy; it is also 
a detail, though perhaps less trivial, that 
she also gives of it to persons not~beggars 
who do not in the least deserve it. But 
for a certain grim little sense of humor 
she would probably die of grief at times, 
but she fortunately sees.in herself quite 
as much reason for ironic laughter as 
others do, and finds in her own entity an 
object for impersonal analysis and detach- 
edly logical contemplation. In each ex- 
perience she saw her Vision and obeyed it. 

“And sometimes things come right,”’ 
she says, totally without prejudice. 
Everything is a sort of experiment. To 
live is an experiment—though one did not 
undertake it deliberately.” 

This slight summing up may explain 
her, and in a measure make clear such brief 
episodes as 1 may record 
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ORD. help me to be more than unselfish ; make 
me also thoughtful of others. Give me courage to 
stand before men without pretense, that I shall 

no longer be insincere, mocking truth and independence. 


I have gone with the crowd ever since I can remem- 
ber, surrendering convictions to custom or thought- 
lessly accepting others’ standards as my own. I do 
not plead ignorance as my excuse; it 1s largely a lack 
of the iron of righteousness in my own soul. Help me 
at least to square my conduct with my knowledge. 


I know that it is not right for me to im pose upon 
others burdens that bend their lives near to breaking. 
Nor do I, alone: but the service I require is knit into 
the monotony of toil that makes daybreak hateful to 
thousands, the night a longed-for oblivion. And these 
are fashioned, like me, in the likeness of Him who told 
us what He wished us to do unto others. 

This is the birth-month of the one we call Christ: 
to him were given gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
But as worship, in honor, with love. May I, O Giver 
of the Perfect Gift, ponder upon my observance of the 
custom, that the gifts I give may be as gold to those who 
love me, as incense cheering those who serve me. 
May no profit be wrung from a little child because | 
give, no salesgirl have to serve long extra hours with- 
out pay, no man or beast endure fatigue. 


Giver ofthe Son of God. may theGift seem realwith me. 


Amen ! 
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Decoration hy Lej avenADiller © 


My faith is rooted in no written creed; 

And there are those who call me heretic; 

Yet year on year, though I be well or sick 

Or opulent, or in the slough of need, 

If, light of foot, fair Life trips by me pleasuring, 
Or, by the rule of pain, old Time stands measuring 
The dull, drab moments—still ascends my cry: 


God reigns on high! 
He doeth all things well! ™ 


Not much I prize, or one or any brand 

Of theologic lore; nor think too well 

Of generally accepted heaven and hell. 

But faith and knowledge build at Love's command 
A beauteous heaven;a heavenof thought allclarified 
Of hate and fear and doubt; a heaven of rarified 
And perfect trust; and from that heaven I ery: 

* God reigns on high! 

Whatever is, 1s best.” 


My faith refuses to accept the * fall a 

It sees man ever as a child of God, 

Growing in wisdom as new realms are trod, 

Until the Christ in him is One with All, 

From this full consciousness my faith is borrowing 
Light to illuminate Life's darkest sorrowing, 


Whatever woes assail me still I cry: 
* God reigns on high! 
He doeth all things well. 


My faith finds prayer the language of the heart, 
Which gives us converse with the hosts unseen, 
And those who linger in the vales between 

The Here and Yonder, in these prayers take part. 
My dead come near, and say: * Death means not 


perishing; 
Cherish us in your thoughts, for by that cherishing 
Shall severed links be welded by and by. 
God reigns on high! 
Whatever is, is best.” 


If, light of foot. fair Life trips by me pleasuring, or, by the rule of pain, old Time stands measuring 
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the dull, drab moments—still ascends my cry: “God reigns on high! He doeth all things well!” 
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He was a shabby little boy, carrying a small bundle, and sobbing low and breathlessly as he went. I said 
to myself: “I must stop him! Iwill. Ican't let him pass! I dare not... And because I was a 
hesitating coward I let the crowd sweep him past me and swallow him up. But that night I 
made a new prayer: “ Whatsoever You let me do, never—never let me pass any one by™ 
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‘The Romantick Lady 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of “T. Tembarom,” “The Shuttle,” “The Dawn of a Tomorrow,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


OMETHING more than twenty years ago Mrs. Burnett’s public, which can justly be 
said to include nearly all the reading world, received a charming and original little 
book under the title, ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All.” It was about a deliciously 

human-feminine and imaginative ‘‘Small Person.”” Those who had followed Mrs. 
Burnett's writings closely knew that it was one of a series of short sketches of ‘* Children 
I Have Known,” which had happened to grow to a size that demanded it should have 
covers for itself. Those more intimate with the author knew that the ‘‘Small Person’”’ was 
indeed the child she knew the best of all, none other than her own self, and that she was 
having the delightful experience of looking at her childish personality with older eyes and 
was passing the pleasure on, in her own inimitable way, to others. The book presented, 
in fact, the first chapters in the life-story of an imagination. It was a unique bit of 
autobiography written with charming detachment and impersonality. 

That the vivid and intense imagination of the ‘‘ Small Person”’ has fulfilled its promise we 
all know. The mysterious working of that power which comes forth for some, often unbid- 
den, and makes books, or other things, piques the curiosity of us all. Here may be some 
light on the subject. The following story, ‘‘ The Christmas in the Fog,” and the others that 
are to follow from time to time in this magazine, form later chapters in that life-story of an 
Imagination so interestingly begun in ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All’’ and deal with 
the ‘‘Small Person’’ in maturer years. They show, among other things, that the mysterious 
power which creates books, in one case at least has also made a ‘‘ Romantick Lady.” 


The Christmas in the Fog 


HE least imaginative of persons, what I ask myself. After the pause for 


being impressed even to the reflection I decide that it is more than 
verge of stimulation by long probable that they do. Because they are 


reiterated quotation, will admit, 
though it may be with reluctance, that 
Truth is Stranger than Fiction. There is 
to such individuals a suggestion of bold 
flight and daring in the statement, made 
with whatsoever of conservativeness of 
mental reservation. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that Truth is as a rule more enter- 
taining, more delightfully colored, more 
varied than Fiction, not having as yet been 
generally accepted as a point of view as- 
sumi..g the aspect of a proverb, might, by 
the inelastic mind, be regarded with dis- 
trust. Yet this is the suggestion which 
I have the courage to offer. 

I was about to say that I offer it quite 
unreservedly, but for a moment I pause to 
reflect. Do incidents marked by all the 
picturesqueness, the color and character- 
revealing quality, usually regarded as being 
the attributes of mere fiction, occur con- 
tinually to every human being? That is 


things which merely happen as part of the 
day’s work, and are not incidents recorded 
on a printed page, they are passed by com- 
paratively little noticed, except by the 
born romancer—of whom there are many 
who have written no line of fiction in their 
lives. 

This aspect of affairs renders the Book 
of Life enthralling. It is crowded with the 
fantastic, the unexpected, the pathetic, 
the alluring. Each individual hour is “To 
be continued in our next.” There is a 
certain exhilaration in realizing that if one 
sat down today to read a realistic history— 
thoroughly well done with actual atmos- 
phere and feeling—of all that oneself would 
do and think and see during the next week, 
or all that one’s nextdoor neighbor thought 
and felt and saw two weeks ago, one would 
read entranced until the story was finished, 
and rise enchanted, murmuring, ‘“‘ How de- 
lightful! How human!” With a stimu- 
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lating recognition of this fact in view I have 
been lured by a fancy for telling little 
stories—or rather making sketches of 
Things which Happened. 

When I say they “happened” I mean 
literally what I write. They are not in- 
vented, they are not elaborated, they are 
simply recorded as they occurred. Mere 
episodes they are, not stories with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end; not even ad- 
ventures—mere episodey whose chief in- 
terest may perhaps lie in the fact that they 
are, as I have said, Things which Happened. 

The fact is that when even comparatively 
trivial incidents taking place in the every- 
day life of a person who has the mental 
trick of seeing things as stories—dramas— 
pictures, if he or she has also the con- 
stitutional story-teller’s habit of pre- 
senting them vividly in casual conversa- 
tion to friends, when these incidents are 
narrated, audiences have also a trick of 
exclaiming — after laughter, derision, or 
temporary emotion are at an end—‘‘ Why 
don’t you make that into a story?” ‘“ Why 
doesn’t somebody write that?” And after 
these things have been said persistently 
enough, and the reply, “Oh! There isn’t 
enough in it,” has been sufficiently often 
protested against, somebody almost  in- 
evitably does end by writing them. And 
there you are!—to quote Henry James. 

It was, in fact, after this manner that 
these odds and ends of records came into 
written existence. 

To begin with. They occurred in the 
ordinary day’s work of a person known 
ironically to herself and to me as ‘The 
Romantick Lady”—a name which the 
bearer of it owns she privately bestowed 
upon herself after having studied her own 
case for half a lifetime. She found it, she 
says, useful when arguing with herself on 
the subject of her own peculiarities. 

“Tt seems rather to excuse and modify 
them a little,” was her explanation. “A 
discerning friend—or enemy—might have 
chosen the name of The Slightly Mad Lady 
—The Fantastic Lady—The Fools-Rush-in 
Lady—or The Sentimental Lady, and far 
be it from me to say that there might not 
have been fittingness in any one of them. 
That is what I myself don’t know. But 
‘The Romantick Lady’ is more palliative. 
And you may be sure that if I choose a 
name for myself I shall choose one which 
cheers if it does not inebriate. But you 
must always spell it with a ‘k’ at the end, 
















































The Romantick Lady 


as it is spelled in those nice old worn leather- 
bound books with yellowed pages and f’s 
for s's—The Romantick Lady.”’ 

I have known her for some twenty years, 
and during that time have each year recog- 
nized more fully the entire fitness of the 
name it pleased her to decide upon. It is 
used between us only when she makes a 
little sketch for me of some of the occa- 
sions on which she has suddenly found her- 
self irresistibly impelled to do a thing which 
at the moment seems the one and only right 
thing in the world to be done, but of whose 
ultimate results she finds herself entirely 
uncertain when the flaring glow of the im- 
pelling moment has died down, and leaves 
her gazing with wistful curiosity at her work 
and wondering—wondering. 

“Perhaps I am really an interfering per- 
son. I have told myself that sometimes.” 
She said this speculatively, in one of her 
analytical moods, superinduced by an oc- 
casion on which she felt it probable that 
she had made a frightful though well- 
meaning idiot of herself, and probably 
wrecked dynasties, so to speak. “I do 
interfere. I see something which I feel 
must be helped—some trouble, some awful 
lack—and I dash in—because it seems the 
Law of the Jungle. It may be right, it 
may be wrong, but suppose it is 7nferfering! 
who knows!” 

Some time ago she made me a confession. 

“Once,” she said, ‘I think I committed 
a crime. I can never be sure whether it 
was one or not, but I can never forget it. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. Perhaps it was 
only a little thing—but perhaps it was im- 
mense. No number of years makes any 
difference in the anguish of fear and doubt 
which fills me each time the memory comes 
back to me. 

“This was what happened. One morn- 
ing I was walking in a crowded street in 
London. You know what that means, and 
how people hurry by. Suddenly I looked 
ahead of me and saw a little boy of about 
seven or eight hurrying with the rest. He 
was only a few yards away, and he did not 
see me—he did not see any one—he saw 
only the cruel, the hopelessly cruel or heart- 
breaking or terrifying thing he was think- 


ing of—facing—possibly going to meet and 
suffer. At least that was the thought which 


suddenly gripped at my heart. He was a 
shabby little boy, carrying a small bundle, 
and sobbing low and breathlessly as he 
went. His face was white, and his eyes had 
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that horribly bewept, almost blinded look 
one shudders before when one sees it in an 
older person. That a child’s face and eyes 
should look so was inhuman—unnatural.”’ 

“You spoke to him?” I suggested. 

“That was my crime. I didn’t.” She 
answered. ‘‘The first moment there seemed 
only one thing to do—to stop him—to kneel 
down before him if need be so that he would 
know one was close to him—to put both 
hands on his poor little shoulders and say: 
‘Look here! Tell me! Tell me what it is. 
Ican help you. Ican! If any one has hurt 
you or frightened you they shall not dare 
to do it again! I can prevent them. I 
can make them afraid.’ At times like that 
something leaps up in me which makes me 
know I could make lions and tigers afraid. 
I don’t know what it is. I had an appalling 
vision of some brute and devil who had 
either hideously beaten or ill-treated him 
or had sworn to do it, when he reached his 
destination with his little bundle. I saw 
it all, and knew his heart-broken, abject, 
child terror and helplessness before his fate. 
What can a child do?—And yet, with that 
in my mind I found myself suddenly over- 
whelmed with a sort of shyness. Even as 
he came nearer I realized certain things 
I know about boys—how they hate being 
made conspicuous, how they shrink from 
public emotions, how they abhor being 
meddled with when they do not want to 
own that they are crying. I thought a 
thousand things in one minute. It might 
make a sort of scene for him—” 

“Tf you had knelt on the pavement to 
put your hands on his shoulders and pour 
out your soul,’ I interposed, with firmness 
and logic, “that entire hurrying crowd would 
have stopped, and formed a mob in five 
seconds. You would have impeded traffic, 
and a policeman would have ordered you 
to move on or taken you and your boy in 
charge.” 

“In that one minute I saw all that,” she 


made swift, uneasy answer. “But it 
ought not to have mattered. Nothing 


ought to have mattered. I said to myself: 
‘I must stop him! I will. I can’t let him 
pass! I dare not.’ And because I was 
a hesitating coward—it was all over in two 
minutes I suppose—I let the crowd sweep 
him past me and swallow him up—his little 
awful, bewept face and eyes, his breathless 
sobs and tiny bundle, were gone! Yes, 
I did that. I, your friend, did that! And 
I shall never know what I allowed to pass 
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me by, and to what woe it went its piteous 
helpless little way, when J might have 
stepped in between. Being the kind of 
person I am—whatsoever kind that may 
be—tny brain has a trick of making abso- 
lutely real pictures forme. I wish it hadn’t. 
I shall not tell you all the things it showed 
me which might have happened that day 
to that one small sobbing boy. I made a 
new prayer that night—something like 
this: ‘Whatsoever You let me do, never 
never let me pass any one by.’” 

I, for one, realized fully that the unfor- 
gettable memory of this possible crime had 
formed a background for many things. It 
had made her afraid. 

“Tt may seem rather insane to do it,” 
I have heard her say half to herself, ‘‘ but 
suppose it was a thing one ought not to 
pass by? Suppose it was!” 

Her being is the screen upon which the 
cinematograph of Life throws human pic- 
tures. They leap unbidden into existence 
before her and will not be denied. She 
sees the Story. To her, not so much the 
“stranger than fiction,’ but the “more 
entertaining than fiction,” occurs with de- 
lightful continuity. 

“The interestingness of things—the ab- 
sorbingness, the picturesqueness,”’ she ex- 
claims, “of things which really happen in 
the most casual and every-day way! As 
if they were nothing, you know!”’ 

Her Romantick mistakes assume natur- 
ally now and then the proportions of her 
Romantick visions. It is, of course, a 
mere trivial detail that she gives of her 
substance to dramatic beggars in defiance 
of all laws of political economy; it is also 
a detail, though perhaps less trivial, that 
she also gives of it to persons not beggars 
who do not in the least deserve it. But 
for a certain grim little sense of humor 
she would probably die of grief at times, 
but she fortunately sees in herself quite 
as much reason for ironic laughter as 
others do, and finds in her own entity an 
object for impersonal analysis and detach- 
edly logical contemplation. In each ex- 
perience she saw her Vision and obeyed it. 





‘““And sometimes things come right,” 
she says, totally without prejudice. 


“Everything is a sort of experiment. To 
live is an experiment—though one did not 
undertake it deliberately.” 

This slight summing up may explain 
her, and in a measure make clear such brief 
episodes as I may record. 
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“You may tell them if you like,” she 
says. ‘“‘None of them matters to any one. 
And I shall only be the shadow of a Ro- 
mantick Lady. And I might also be either 
a sort of warning—or a sort of encourage- 
ment.” 

There is no warning in the incident of 
The Christmas in the Fog; there is, in fact, 
little in it but the lights and shades of a 
curious picture. 

Aiter a year or so of wandering in various 
countries she took passage for New York 
in one of the huge liners which was to sail 
two days before Christmas. The day be- 
fore she left London a great fog had de- 
scended and enfolded the city in a yellow 
blanket so thick that traffic had gradually 
become dangerous and at last almost im- 
possible. It was a fog to be remembered. 
People lost themselves and wandered help- 
lessly about for hours, garnering material 
for thrilling anecdote which enlivened many 
dull evenings during the remainder of the 
winter. It was a fog which lasted for 
several days. 

A fog in London, however, does not always 
presuppose a fog in the country. One may 
leave the Strand groping in the darkness of 
the Last Day, take a train at Charing Cross 
or Waterloo, and after a few miles of un- 
certain and slow journeying through various 
degrees of eerie yellowness, gradually emerge 
through thinning veils of mist into clear 
air—sometimes into sunshine. 

This is what the Romantick Lady antic- 
ipated when she settled herself into the 
corner of her railway carriage lighted by 
a lamp the fog dimmed, and peered out of 
the window trying to follow the shadowy 
figures whose outlines were lost in the gloom 
at a yard’s distance and less. 

“We shall be out of it in half an hour at 
most,”’ she thought. ‘‘We may sail out 
of the Mersey in a glittering sun.”’ 

But there was a character of pertinacity 
about the thing. The train moved slowly, 
explosions of fog-signals were heard along 
the line, the platforms of stations. were 
mere dull orange glimmers of light in an 
orange-brown darkness through which muf- 
fled voices shouted, and uncertain ghosts 
of would-be passengers were bundled into 
first-, second,- or third-class carriages by 
assisting ghosts of porters who banged 
doors or said hoarsely, “Than ’y, Sir,” for 
tips. All the world seemed muffled and 
mysterious and hoarse. Ordinary existence 
was temporarily suspended, or performed 
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its functions after the manner of a sort of 
Blind Man’s Buff. That it was weird and 
interesting could not be denied—neither 
could it be denied that it was dangerous. 

The yellow blanket spread its heavy 
folds farther beyond London than was usual; 
even when it began to attenuate itself a 
little, its thinning to a semi-obscurity took 
along time. Even after that had happened 
it trailed along, and here and there seemed 
to thicken in certain places. It hung over 
towns which were not accustomed to it, 
and it lay heavily in hollows and _ fields. 
The Romantick Lady began to watch it, 
looking backward, as the train pushed 
ahead. 

“Tt is an eerie thing to look at. It is 
like an unescapable Giant Wraith who is 
following us,” she thought. “I hope it 
will not be able to keep up.” 

To face the prospect of steaming out into 
the Mersey crowded with craft of all sizes, 
from huge ocean-liners to tugs and fishing- 
boats, all blinded in the swathing of this 
enfolding, light-and-sound-deadening yellow 
gloom, was not cheering. 

Just before reaching Liverpool the Wraith 
seemed to have failed to keep up speed. There 
was a dimness in the air, but one could see 
where one was going. There were no actual 
difficulties in the way of descending from 
the train, of securing porters and one’s 
belongings, of making way through the 
steamer-bound crowd, and of climbing the 
gangway and getting on board in the old 
familiar fashion with which half the world 
has become so intimate during the last 
twenty years. It was just as always, but 
that few people had come to see their 
friends “‘off.”’ The weather had been too 
dire. The boarding crowd, however, was 
in rather good spirits, congratulating itself 
that the Wraith had been left behind. A 
breath of fresh sea air would be good to 
inhale, people said, after those last two 
suffocating, throat-stinging days in Lon- 
don. 

The gang-plank was withdrawn, the last 
good-byes were shouted across the widening 
gap between the steamer and the wharf, 
the great liner swung out slowly, while the 
band played something joyous and promis- 
ing. The usual people went up and down 
the stairways to look at the saloon, the 
library, the drawing-room; the rest either 
wandered about searching for 
their staterooms or stewards, or, having 
found their special apartments, occupied 
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“Tf you please, will you give me a penny?” 


reverie with a start, and pushed back the cap from his eyes. 
It was not an infrequent thing for the Romantick Lady to be thought slightly mad 


mered. 


themselves with the arrangement of their 
belongings and the opening of packages 
and letters. 

The Romantick Lady was never able to 
tell me how many letters and packages she 
opened, and how many of her steamer books 


she dipped into—how long it was, in fact, 


The passenger in the first chair turned from his dozing 


What? I beg pardon!” he stam- 


* Eh! 


before she became conscious that she could 
clearly—that she could scarcely 
that she was actually in need 
of a light. She dropped her book and 
looked about her stateroom. Even the 
gay chintz of the hangings of her berth had 
faded into indistinctness; a thick yellow 
curtain had been drawn across the window. 


not see 
see at all 
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“What has happened?” she said. “We 
sailed at three o’clock. I have not been 
here more than an hour, surely.” 

She had been so absorbed that she knew 
she could not be sure of her own estimate 
of time; also she had not been conscious 
that the steamer had been moving very 
slowly. She became aware now that it 
was scarcely moving at all—and there 
broke forth in the dimness a wild and hollow 
booming roar such as a Megatherium, as it 
rooted up and trampled down great trees 
in a primeval forest in darkest ages, might 
have bellowed in his lonely rage. She 
knew it well. What ocean traveler does 
not? It was the fog-horn! 

“ Woo—oo—oo—ooh!” 

“Tt has followed us,” she said, sitting 
down among her belongings. ‘It has got 
us. It has shut us in.” 

Then the steamer shuddered a little, 
went more slowly—more slowly still 
stopped! 

“And here we are,” thought the Roman- 
tick Lady. ‘A thousand or so of us. I 
wonder how many are in the steerage?”’ 

That was the opening of the little episode. 
The Giant Wraith had fallen behind merely 
to gather strength and volume. Upon 
the river crowded with shipping—with 
great and small craft, most of them making 
their way toward its mouth, either to pass 
in or out of the open sea—it had dropped 
its heaviest mantle, and shut out all chance 
of safety in movement. To move was al- 
most certain disaster. Who would be 
mad enough to do it? Not the guider of 
a giant liner with the lives of more than 
a thousand souls in the hollow of his hand. 

“The fact that it is rather awesome does 
not make it any less one of the most weird 
and nerve-thrilling of adventures.’ This 
was the mental attitude of the Romantick 
Lady. ‘An adventure it is. I must go 
out and inquire into detail.”’ 

Others had left their staterooms for the 
same purpose. In the corridors several 
somewhat anxious-looking women were 
standing at doors, or were just emerging 
from them. There were excitedly curious 
faces and some excitedly alarmed ones. 
Male relatives were being questioned or 
were being dispatched to investigate. 
“We've stopped! What is the matter? 
How dark it is! It is the fog. It came 
on all at once. I rang for the steward. It 
is like the Day of Judgment!” Several 
people had rung for steward or stewardess, 


who presented themselves with uncertain 
but determinedly reassuring aspects. On 
the stairs and in the companionway were 
groups of talking passengers. It was not 
difficult to hear the facts of the situation. 
There was no reason for concealment. 
The captain had hoped to be able to steam 
out of the pursuing fog, but it had de- 
scended upon and surrounded its prey 
with extraordinary suddenness, thickening 
as it closed in. There was no possibility 
of safe movement, however slow. The 
obviously discreet course was to light warn- 
ing lights, blow warning fog-horns, and wait 
until the fog lifted—which might happen 
at any time. 

Other craft had decided upon the same 
action, it became evident. Out ot the 
mufiling yellowness were to be heard at 
intervals from one point and another hollow 
roars, hollow toots, shrill terrified little 
whistles, and big demoniac warning ones. 
One immense incoming liner was due at the 
very time of peril. It was somewhere not 
far away. Its awful fog-horn bellowed 
forth the fact from the fog’s thickest en- 
closing. But it had also ceased moving. 
No doubt its lights of warning were in 
proportion to its size, but only those near 
enough could suspect their presence. “‘ They 
say everything has stopped. You can’t 
see a yardahead. Itisquiteawiul. Noth- 
ing dare stir. It can’t last long. It may 
lift in about half an hour. We are hanging 
in a thick murk. It’s like the Inferno.” 

Those exclamatory remarks the Roman- 
tick Lady heard with many others from the 
different groups. She also gathered much 
doubtless wholly incorrect information con- 
nected with fogs and captains and disasters. 
The general opinion was that the fog would 
lift in an hour at most—in half an hour, 
perhaps. It was not possible for people 
who had just begun a journey to regard it 
as credible that they were to be ab- 
surdly stopped at its outset. A touch of 
wind would blow the yellow curtain aside, 
and the way would be clear. If nothing 
moved—incoming or outgoing steamers or 
sailing vessels large and small, safety was 
at least secured, and those who wished 
might occupy themselves and settle down 
as they chose, endeavoring to possess their 
souls in patience. So the groups gradually 
melted away to staterooms, or the smoking- 
room, or to the library, where letters might 
be begun depicting dramatically the singular 
situation. There would be a satisfactory 
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amount of color in any first letter from a 
voyager which was headed, “In a Fog in 
the Middle of the Mersev.”’ 

In half an hour the gloom had not dis- 
appeared, in an hour it had become even 
heavier and deeper, and the steamer did 
not move. To the Romantick Lady there 
presented itself the alluring idea that to 
mount to the deck might be to make a 
mental record of a unique order of picture. 

It was unique enough. When she found 
herself outside she stood still to make the 
most—for her own peculiar pleasure—of 
the mysterious unearthliness of it. The 
great ship hung enclosed as though in 
opaque yellow walls. The fog of which 
they were built covered the decks, as it 
covered land and sea. But for the dimmed 
orange glow of numerous lamps it would 
have been impossible to guess where one 
was moving. And but for the ship’s rail 
an explorer might easily have walked over- 
board. 

The Romantick Lady began to make her 
way slowly. At intervals the booming 
roar of the fog-horn prolonged itself in the 
midst of the stillness, and the incoming 
liner who had also lost her way seemed to 
respond, while smaller hollow or shrill 
sounds added their protesting warning. 

“Don’t move! Don’t move! It’s death 
to stir. Here I stand motionless—here 
here!” the Leviathans bellowed as_ the 
Romantick Lady translated them. And 
the smaller craft shrieked in terror: ‘And 
here am I—here-here—here! If you move 
you may sweep me to the sea’s bottom!” 

No one seemed to be on deck. To the 
Romantick Lady the deck appeared her 
sole demesne. The remoteness, the sense 
of being at once shut in and shut out from 
the world, from life itself, was an uncanny 
and spectral thing. A new-born ghost 
wandering in ghostly spaces as yet unknown, 
might have felt it. When, as she made her 
second round of the deck, there loomed up 
out of the mystery a few feet ahead of her 
a tramping male passenger. He was but 
another disembodied creature, who silently 
drew near and passed through the non- 
obstructing wall which closed behind him. 
He made her feel more ghost-like than 
before. Round the deck he went appar- 
ently as she was going, but in the opposite 
direction. As they went round they passed 
each other again—emerging from the veil, 
nearing, silently passing, and swallowed up 
in its swathing folds. Again and again 


they passed each other, but always as 
shadows and ghosts. Neither really saw 
the other, and throughout the voyage 
which followed neither recognized in the 
body the disembodied thing which had 
touched its sphere in its ghostly wanderings. 

At length the Romantick Lady paused 
at the rail at one end of the deck, and leaned 
against it to look down. It was not that 
she anticipated seeing anything, but a 
Romantick thought had suddenly appeared 
upon her mental horizon. She began to 
think of the steerage passengers. How 
many were there? Of what nationalities 
were they? How many men—how many 
women—how many children? They would 
most of them be uneducated peasants. 
How many of them would know anything 
about a London fog—particularly a London 
fog which, escaping its lawful boundaries, 
had journeyed to Liverpool and settled 
upon the shipping in the Mersey. 

She began to see pictures, and deplore 
that first-class passengers were forbidden 
to go down into the steerage. It was a 
rule hygienically sound, no doubt, and 
highly creditable to the sagacity of the 
Health Officers, but it placed an obstacle 
in the way of Adventurous Romance. 
What might not a Romantick Lady find 
among Goths and Huns and Russian Jews 
journeying in the steerage of a great steamer 
to a new land and life and fortune? 

There was a deadened sound of footsteps 
which came to a stop in the pit of dimness 
just below her. There was the shuffling 
sound of more than one man making him- 
self comfortable, sitting down on something 

a coil of rope perhaps. There were 
evidently two of them, and their voices 
came up to her rather mumblingly at first. 
Whosoever they were, they had come to 
look at the fog as she had—or had braved 
it because a foggy deck was more desirable 
than the depths of a foggy steerage. And 
out of the indistinctness of the mumbling 
she heard this: 

‘A bit thick, ain’t it?” in a hoarse Cock- 
ney voice. ‘‘ No wonder they’re frightened 
‘arf out of their senses. Lot of Russian 
Jews and Italians and Poles. Eight hun- 
dred of ’em got to be kept quiet.” 

The Vision rose before her, and she leaned 
farther over the rail and dropped a question 
down into the pit, forgetting that a dis- 
embodied voice might seem a startling 
thing. She thought only of what she 
wanted to know. 
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“How many children are there?” 

The detached voice plainly was suffi- 
ciently startling. She heard quick move- 
ment, and there was a pause in which there 
was evident listening. 

“How many children?” she dropped 
down again. Something like suppressed 
laughter, and then a disembodied voice 
came up to her. 

“T can’t see yer, laidy!’ 

“T can’t see you either, but we can hear 
each other. How many children are there?” 

More suppressed chuckling and a mum- 
bled interchange of words. Then the 
answer ascended, ‘‘About a hundred and 
fifty—laidy—most of ’em squealin’.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

That was all. She went away and re- 
sumed her walk, and while she walked she 
saw pictures of the fog which had crept 
down into the steerage, of the Poles and 
Italians and Russian Jews, and the hundred 
and fifty children on their way to America 
to begin again—to begin differently. They 
gave her plenty to think of, and from this 
visionary figure and that branched stories 
of all shades. 


’ 


Several times in her talk with me of this 
incident she has wondered curiously how 
many of the passengers have resnembered 
it, how many of them felt the three days 
of fog to be weird enchantment, how many 
felt them merely draggingly dull. 

For three days it actually lasted—for 
three days they were held motionless by 
the soft but impenetrable gloom. There 
must have been deep sleeping through the 
silence of that first night. In many cases 
there was late waking after it, because the 
night and the morning were as one, and 
there were no sounds of working engines 
when consciousness came back. 

The most mysteriously interesting of 
human characteristics is human adaptability 
to circumstances, which, indeed, seems 
almost automatic in its action. After the 
first hours of amazement, nervousness, 
and talk, the entire passenger-list began to 
adapt itself to lamplight and yellow mist 
in staterooms, corridors, and saloons, and 
more or less resignedly settled down. Men 
began to play cards and talk over their 
cigars in the smoking-room, women began 
to read, and write letters, and chat in the 
library and sitting-room. Gradually people 
appeared on deck, and made themselves 
comfortable with furs and rugs in steamer- 


over his eyes. 





chairs under the dulled yellow glow of the 
many lights. 

Lying in her berth before she breakfasted, 
the Romantick Lady had entertained her- 
self by evolving a seasonable little plan. 
She had asked questions of her stewardess, 
who was an intelligent person. She had 
verified the statements of the detached 
male voice which had answered her out of 
the pit. There were eight hundred Rus- 
sians, Poles, Italians, etc., in the steerage. 
They carried among their bags and bundles 
a hundred and fifty children of all shapes 
and sizes. They were all going to make 
their fortunes in America. There was also 
another interesting detail. The Roman- 
tick Lady evolved therefrom her little 
seasonable plan. 

“Tomorrow is Christmas Day.” She 
thought it out with her usual joy in the 
small drama. “One hundred and _ fifty 
little pairs of hands are going empty— 
quite empty—into America. How nice— 
how cheerful—to put something into every 
one of them—just something, even if it is 
not much—so that they will not go in guite 
empty. And why net do it on Christmas 
Day?” 

After this she thought further, and 
through the depths of a fog a point of light 
gleamed. 

“T am not a good beggar,” she mentally 
proceeded. ‘“‘I am too conceited and too 
cowardly. But any one would give you a 
penny—if you asked for no more. I shall 
therefore get up and dress myself, take my 
bag in my hand, and go over this entire 
ship—except of course the steerage—and 
ask everybody for a penny. A_ steward 
could give you a penny, so could a steward- 
ess (out of the sovereigns you tip them 
with)—a sailor could give you one—but 
I shall not ask sailors, because they won’t 
have purses in their pockets.” 

Later in the day, at an hour when no one 
could be remaining in bed, and therefore 
every one was to be found in one quarter or 
another, the passenger in the first chair of 
the first row on deck—a large, businesslike, 
middled-aged man folded comfortably in 
a most desirable traveling-rug—was roused 
from a dozing reverie on fogs by the sound 
of a voice speaking at his side. 

“Tf you please, will you give me a penny?” 
it said. 

He roused himself with a start and pushed 
back his cap, which had been pulled down 














That most of them stared is not to be denied, but they were all good-natured and generous, and the namber of 


pennies bestowed by the smoking-room made an appreciable addition to the fortunes 
of the one hundred and fifty children in the steerage 


‘Eh! What? Beg pardon!” hestammered. 

It is not an infrequent experience of 
the Romantick Lady's, she tells me, that 
she is conscious that there are occasions 
when the first impression she produces 
upon really intelligent persons is that she 
is slightly mad—not very mad really, but 
the harmless victim of hallucinations. That 
a practically minded first-class passenger 
on a voyage across the Atlantic should find 
himself suddenly addressed by a comfort- 
ably clothed and furred woman who rises 
out of the fog to hold out her hand and ask 
him for a penny, might be regarded as an 
incident a trifle startling and unexplainab le. 

“Would you mind giving me a penny? 
she said again. 

And again he stammered, ‘tI beg—lI beg 
your pardon. don’t quite understand!”’ 

‘Tomorrow is Christmas Day,” explained 
the Romantick Lady. ‘I want it for the 
children in the steerage. There are a 
hundred and fifty of them. I am going to 
ask every one for a penny. Any one will 
give a penny. And it will mount up. Ii 
it is not enough I shall add something my- 
self. I want every child to have something 
in its hand when it lands in America.”’ 
The end passenger probably still held 
n the back of his mind—the idea of harmless 
allucinations, but he was a lenient and 
generous person. He fumbled in his pocket, 
murmuring something civil as he searched 
or his pocketbook. When he found it he 


il 
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handed her a five-dollar bill. 





“That is two hundred and fifty pennies, 
I believe,” said the Romantick Lady. 
“Oh, I am grateful to you!” 

“Not at ail! Not at all!” answered the 
end passenger, replacing his pocketbook. 

By this time the next passenger was 
awake, and the next, and the next, until 
asthe Romantick Lady passed slowly on her 
way, a mendicant ghost in the orange- 
brown mist, one by one the whole row of 
chairs was aroused, and asked questions 
as she approached, and dived into pockets 
or ope ned bags and made ready for her. 

“Will you give me a penny?” she asked 
never for any more, and she could not easily 
have asked for less. ‘*Will vou give me 

penny?” 

But nobody gave her a penny. Some 
gave her sovereigns, some half-sovereigns, 
some dollars or two dollars, or even again 
sumptuous five-dollar bills, some gave half- 
crowns or florins, and children proudly 
forced upon her sixpences or shillings. She 
asked stewards, she asked officers, she let 
nobody escape, and it was apparent that 
nobody wished to elude her. Everybody 
was interested as well as amused, and everv 
one was kind. People who were beginning 
to feel apathetic and bored were not in the 
mood to refuse, finding themselves provided 
with an incident to talk over. Between 
ourselves we have often since then laughed 
at the odd humor of the scene—the fog-en- 
veloped decks, the bundled ghosts of passen 
gers in their steamer chairs under the luridly 



































































smoky lights, and the Mendicant 
Shadow looming out of the mist, 
extending a hand, and uttering 
her mysterious appeal, “Please, 
will you give me a penny?” 

She had not gone far on her 
round before there sprang out of 
a dark corner chair a tall and 
cheerful boyish young man who 
had sat near her at table the 
night before. 

‘Let me go with you and carry 
the bag,”’ he said. ‘“‘ I can take you 
into the smoking-room. Most of 
the men are there. May I come?” 

With her he went, and when 
they had made their tour of the 
decks they invaded the smoking- 
room. It was more than usually 
well filled, and the smoke of 
cigars and cigarettes added to 
the floating fog made greater 
mystery. Men were playing 
cards, men were smoking, with 
whiskey and sodas before them, 
some were dozing on chairs, and 


some were talking. Enter a 
Mendicant with extended hand 


and attended by a squire of 
dames. All who were near 
enough to see her turned quickly 
round. Had she mistaken her way? 
What was going to happen? 
“Please, will you give me a 
penny?” she said. ‘‘ Tomorrow 
will be Christmas Day, and there 
are a hundred and fifty emigrant 
children in the steerage, etc., etc.”’ 
That most of them stared, is 
not to be denied; that the 
theory of the harmless hallucina- 
tion occurred to several, the Ro- 
mantick Lady was quite aware. They had 
not lain in their berths and thought out 
the picturesque emotional features of the 
case. There were those who for a few mo- 
ments looked rather stupefied, and as if 
they could not quite understand. To 
these she endeavored in a few words to 
make clear the picture of the small empty 
hands. Her hearers no doubt did not see 
the thing quite as she did, most of them 
being hard-driven business men for whom 
emigrants created no particular Vision. 
But they were all good natured and gener- 
ous. The little bag gradually filled itself, 
and she began to stuff bills and pieces of 
gold and silver into the pocket of her fur 
coat. The number of pennies bestowed by 
the Smoking-Room made an appreciable 
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courses. My stewardess told me all about it. 





The money was distributed the next day, after the children had had 


She 


fathers shuffled them to the front 


addition to the fortunes of the one hundred 
and fifty. 

When she returned to her stateroom and 
poured out her garnerings on the couch, 
there lay before her a most respectable pile. 

Here perhaps it would be illuminating 
to pause and make a certain note—illumi- 
nating as to the characteristics of the Ro- 
mantick Lady. 

“How much had they given you?” I not un- 
naturally asked when I first heard the story. 

She was in the midst of the glow of it, 
laughing here and there at herself, and 
touched and warmed by the humanness 
of the bundled-up passenger wraiths. She 
stopped and reflected, she looked down at 
the carpet and thought deeply, then she 
looked up with a puzzled expression. 
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Christmas dinner. 


They probably thought it was an agreeable American custom to serve money as one of the 
also said that after some of the children had been given their share their thrifty 
again and pretended that they had had nothing 


quite a Jot,’ she said slow 


“It w: ' 
I actu- 


“but I can’t remember how much. 
ally can’t remember.” 

“You wouldn’t, you Romantick thing,” 
[ answered resignedly. ‘One needn’t ex- 
pect it of you.” 

“But what does it matter? The chil- 
dren got it,’ she triumphed. “It was 
distributed the next day after their Christ- 
mas dinner. Of course they did not under- 
stand where it came from. They probably 
thought it was an agreeable American cus- 
tom to serve money as one of the courses. 
My stewardess told me all about it. She 
also said that after some of the children had 
been given their share, their thrifty Russian 
Jew fathers shuffled them to the front again, 


and pretended that they had been over- 
looked and had had nothing.”’ 

In the afternoon of Christmas Day the 
fog lifted, and the ship went on its way. 

“But,” said the Romantick Lady, ‘as 
we swung past the Statue of Liberty in the 
harbor, and I went to lean over the rail again 
and looked down at the crowd standing 
about or sitting huddled among its bundles 
on the steerage deck, I was suddenly beset 
by the usual question. Perhaps my Ro- 
mantic moment had really resulted in one 
of my fell deeds. Perhaps I had firmly im- 
bedded in the minds of the hundred and 
fifty the seed of pauperism, and they would 
sail in with their hands held out for charity 


and not for work. How can one know?” 


Another story of The Romantick Lady will appear in an early issue. 








Secure in actual knowle dge, 
the new motherhood scorns 
those extremes of ‘caution 
which,” based on igno- 
rance, often snare the am- 
ateur mother into fatal 


Mothercraft: a New 


Profession for Women 
By Sarah Comstock 


errors; mummy-like wrap- 
pings are no longer a 
fetish, and “drafts” 




























This is the first of a series of articles which will tell women 
how to become better mothers—treating motherhood as a 
craft, and recognizing, with due reverence, the fact that 
many women who bring to their approaching motherhood 
souls full of love bring also heads full of ignorance, as re- 
gards the all-important question, How can I make 


Baby live? 
to help 
answer 
that 
ques- 
tion. 


This series is going to try 


O begin 
with, let us 
take the case of 
a certain young wife whom 

we will call Alice Lincoln. For months she 
sewed, until the dainty garments billowed 
up about her—sheer, lacy, beribboned. 
Gifts poured in from friends—fluffy afghans 
and tiny sacques and fine wee dresses, 
hand-embroidered. Thousands of careful 
stitches went into the preparation—months 
of loving, ceaseless labor. For the greater 
part of a year she toiled, often while suf- 
fering, but she never wearied, for all the 
toil, all the misery, were for a Purpose— 
the biggest Purpose in the world. 

Then the climax came, and she laid aside 
her needle as a man lays aside pen or plane 
or plow to go to war. Gallantly, head up, 
the flags of her soul flying, she went forth 
to one of the greatest battles known to 
womankind. For hours she fought, and 
called it “worth it.” It was all for the 
great Purpose. 
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The Purpose was, outwardly, small and 
red and squally, but, inwardly, it held 
potentially the presidency of the United 


States. I happened in one day, and asked 
Alice how she was going to care for this 
tremendous responsibility. 

“Oh, instinct will teach me,” she replied, 
easily. ‘‘That’s what mother says—rely 
on instinct.” 

There was a nurse; but one day she left, 
and thereafter Alice tried to prepare the 
milk as she had half-observed the nurse 
doing. She added malt-sugar and water, 
but she never thought of sterilizing the bot- 
tles; she thought washing them was enough. 
The upshot was that the Purpose, the po- 
tential President, gave a few pitiful cries 
one day, and died. 

All those months of toil at the needle, 
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of physical wretchedness, of passionate 
hopes—all that agony of battle—to end in 
a few chests and drawers filled with futile 
little garments and stored out of sight! 
This was because Alice Lincoln relied upon 
instinct. In other words, she was the 
amateur mother of yesterday instead of the 
professional mother of tomorrow. 

“Tnstinct tells a mother what to do.”’ 
Oh, it’s an old chant, and it’s as scientific 
as the classic statement that an upstand- 
ing fork means a caller, or that the 
moon is made of green cheese. 
Instinct forsooth! If Alice 
Lincoln’s husband were 
employing a stenog- 
rapher, would he 
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the world, that of motherhood, is carried 
on by an army of untrained workers. 

Four hundred thousand children under 
five die in one year in the United States. 
Of that number it is roughly estimated 
that two hundred thousand, that is, one- 
half, die of preventable diseases. 

Who might have prevented them? 

Often, to be sure, the municipality. It 
may have played the fool with typhoid 
germs, permitting them to gambol merrily 
through the milk or the water of the city. 
It may have received mosquitoes as familiar 
guests. It may have spent large funds 
upon thieving contractors, and then turned 
thrifty, saying smugly, ‘““We have just 
erected a very imposing bandstand in our 

public — park, 

and we really 
can’t afford to 
build an isola- 
tion hospital for 
contagious dis- 
eases, just at 
present.” 

Accidental 
infection may 
be to blame 
sometimes, or 
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his letters in shorthand? 
Ii Alice were sending chil- 
dren to school, would she expect 
instinct, operating through their 
teacher, to reveal to them the 
truths of long division and cube 
root?) When she herself lay ill, 
was it instinct that showed her 
twenty-five-dollar-a-week nurse how 
to carry her through the crisis? By 
no means; Alice Lincoln knows 
that in the office, the school, the 
sick-room, the most expert advice 
is demanded; and yet she claimed 
that she could carry a human 
being through the most critical 
period of its life by instinct. 
While tuners are specially trained 
before they tune a piano, mil- 
liners before they wire a bow, 
and waiters before they poise a 
platter, the greatest profession in 
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who is having the 
chance that is every 


poverty, or a 
stupid nurse, or 
a careless doc- 
tor. But there 
is one cause 
more blamable 
and more 2larm- 
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ing than all these others—often concealed 
behind these others—and that is the fact 
that a large majority of our mothers do not 
know the ABC of scientific motherhood. 

The mothers of thousands of these babies 
who die are those who might have pre- 
vented the deaths. The mother who 
knows demands proper sanitary conditions 
in her town. The mother who knows can 
often avoid poverty, or get around it, even 
to making her own ice-chest. The mother 
who knows is less likely to let accidents 
happen. The mother who knows does not 
employ a stupid nurse or a careless doctor, 
and within certain limits, she can replace 
or carry on their work. And I am not 
talking only of mothers among the so-called 
ignorant classes, either. 

We may treat a symptom here and a 
symptom there—swat the fly in one com- 
munity, look into the social standing of 
our cows in another—but we are ignoring 
the root of the matter until we educate 
our mothers. The oldest, newest, biggest 
profession for women is Mothercraft. 

Mothercraft—don’t you like the word? 

In Europe there are now a good many 
schools devoted to this science, but in 
America it is a new-born profession as yet— 
so young that it ought to be taken up and 
trotted and fed and helped to grow by every 
woman in the United States. When the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality met in 1911 
(it is a great, national Association, and has 
been addressed by many of the greatest 
scientists our country has produced), a 
resolution was passed to work for the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘continuation schools of home- 
making” all over our country. The schools 
proposed were to instruct the well-to-do as 
well as the poor; the women of marrying 
years as well as those already married. 

“Federal statistics show,” it was stated 
in the resolution, “that there are in the 
United States 4,990,977 women between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four, neither 
students nor bread-winners, and eligible 
for these schools as well as for marriage.” 

It is a fairly large class to begin with, 
that almost-five-million; and the fact 
that schools of motherhood are urged for 
them by an association whose sole business 
is to study why babies die and how they 
can be kept from dying, is pretty good evi- 
dence that ignorant motherhood has a large 
amount to do with present conditions. 

In New York City Miss Mary L. Read 
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has a small school with a large ambition; 
she is blazing a trail. This is solely a school 
of Mothercraft. Courses in housekeeping 
are included, but the principal studies are 
the home care and training of children, and 
the students sought are those who hope one 
day to become mothers themselves. 

Here and there, all over the country, we 
find the movement stirring. In Chicago, 
for instance, a woman’s club is giving similar 
lessons in scattered centers. In many do- 
mestic-science schools we find a course of 
instruction in some mothercraft subject. 

Consider these facts, selected at random 
from all sorts of reports which pertain to 
vital statistics and infant mortality: 

Somewhere in the world a baby under 
one year is dying every ten seconds, or one 
hundred and eighty of them while you were 
at breakfast this morning. 

Our infant-mortality rate is estimated as 
about the twentieth best in a list of thirty- 
one civilized countries, though in national 
wealth we lead the list. That simply 
means that we are too busy making money 
to take time to halt the procession of little 
white hearses. 

It is almost as true today as it was when 
Bergeron said it, that a baby who comes into 
the world has less chance to live a week than 
has an old man of ninety. Somehow, that 
doesn’t look as if nature intended such 
infant mortality, does it? 

Again, as mentioned above, two hundred 
thousand children under five die each year, 
in the United States, of preventable diseases. 

These statistics—don’t you hear them? 
They cry out. They are like little tortured, 
terrified voices. Statistics—dull, lifeless, 
meaningless? Not these. They are as 
dramatic as the most vivid tragedy that 
ever was staged. But the most appalling 
of all is that estimate of the deaths pre- 
ventable. It means that in just one year of 
our history we hang on our doors 200,000 
little white-crépe signals too many, follow 
200,000 little white hearses too many, dig 
200,000 short graves too many. Why? 

Here is the reason for one of those deaths: 
Mrs. Shapiro gave her child of four a wilted 
tomato “to stop him cryin’.” 

Another: Mrs. O’Flaherty was “afraid 
o’ drafts.” Consequently she kept her 
baby indoors—wrapped up like a mummy 
of ancient Egypt—in a tenement which 
opened only on a foul court; and a pneu- 
monia germ observed, “Just what I’m 
looking for.” 
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But these cases, some one comments, are 
among the poor and ignorant. Such things 
can’t happen in the “residence section.” 

Can’t they, indeed? Mrs. Knox had 
been a professor in a woman’s college before 
she married, and she had commanded a 
master’s salary for her unparalleled knowl- 
edge of mushrooms. But all she did know 
was mushrooms—not babies. She refused 
to nurse hers, even when artificial feeding 
disagreed with it. It died. 

Mrs. Whitman had been a jolly, 
wholesome girl, supposed to be 
well educated in a private 
school, with some Euro- 
pean travel, and a fair 
training in music and 
art. But she didn’t 
know enough to 
stop her vio- 
lent one- 
stepping 
before the 
baby 
came, 
and every 
afternoon 
she was at 
a dance. 

A corsét- 
iére aid- 
ed and 
abetted 
her. 
The 
baby 
never 
drew 
breath. 

Such 
prevent- 
able infant 
mortality, therefore, can hap- 
pen also among the prosperous and 
ignorant. Asa matter of fact, some claim 
that the prosperous today are more igno- 
rant of mothercraft than the poor. Dr. 
Abram Jacobi, that veteran pediatrician, 
arose recently before a large dinner audience 
and made the statement that the mothers 
of our poor are being given a better training 
than the mothers of our rich. ‘Our poor 
rich!” he said. “It is time they should 
have an opportunity to learn!” 

Many organizations in our great cities 
are at work, preaching the gospel of better 
babies to the mothers in the tenements. 
Here a private society takes up the work, 
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there a Board of Health. Visiting nurses 
raid a home, show an open-mouthed family 
how to modify milk, and plump the baby, 
willy-nilly, into a tub. Lectures in baby 
hygiene are given where milk is dispensed. 
Not one-thousandth part as much of this 
work is done as we need, and yet, when 
you compare the hundreds and hundreds 
of mothers reached by this mother-training, 
with the little groups who hear some mother- 
craft lecture in the Garland School 

of Home Making 
in Boston, for in- 
stance, or the 

School of Home 

Making in Me- 

nomonie, Wis- 

consin, or 

Miss Read’s 

school in 

New York, 

you feel 

that, as 

Dr. Ja- 

eo bi 

says, 

the so- 

called 

upper 

classes 

should 

be given 

a chance. 

Mrs. Shapiro 

received a visit- 

ing nurse before the 

next baby came, 

and learned the laws 

pertaining to wilted 

tomatoes. Mrs. 

O’Flaherty’s daugh- 

ter of twelve joined 

fit the babies that are to be & Little Mothers’ 

League, and came 

home to teach her mother that a baby is not 

a mummy. But Mrs. Whitman would never 

have let a nurse, sent by the city, teach her 

the need of care during pregnancy; neither 

would Mrs. Knox have visited a public 

diet-kitchen and learned the vital need of 
nursing her baby. 

Consequently they remain just amateur 
mothers. 

Nowadays, among the prosperous classes, 
we often find over-care of babies instead of 
under-care. The one is as unprofessional 
as the other. Dr. Charles G. Kerley, a 
pediatrician whose patients are among the 


Instruction in motherhood 
begins with the half-grown 
girl at the schools of mother- 
craft: they are taught ex- 
actly how to handle infants 
and every detail of their care. 
This will lessen the field for 
advice by neighborhood old 


ladies, but will much bene- 
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wealthy of New York, tells mothers that 
he wishes every baby were twins, so that 
there would be some wholesome neglect 
of one, at least, while the other was being 
coddled. The mania that causes a child’s 
hands to be antiseptically washed every 
few minutes, that watches the thermometer 
in panic lest it deviate a hair’s-breadth, that 
permits no caresses of any kind, is as un- 
scientific as neglect. A thorough profes- 
sional training will cure mothers of fads 

a little perverted knowledge being a very 
dangerous thing on which to rear babies. 

Look at that word “‘preventable.” Don’t 
take it too literally; it doesn’t mean that in 
every given case death could have been 
averted, but that the disease causing each 
death was of the class known as “prevent- 
able”—that is, we ought to know better 
than to permit such diseases to flourish. 
Now, understanding this qualified meaning, 
not only do half the babies die needlessly 
say between forty and fifty percent, to 
please the conservative—but there are 
several times as many preventable non 
fatal sicknesses as deaths. Thus the total 
of preventable sickness, both fatal and not 
fatal, becomes enormous. 

Statistics express themselves in extreme 
terms. They pay more attention to death 
than to the illnesses which escape it. But 
one specialist says, ‘‘Serious illness is just 
as important as death.”’ Some of us may 
feel that it is more important. Perhaps, 
if a baby had its choice, it would rather be 
weeded out by Nature in the beginning than 
left to drag through a miserable life, one 
of the unfit. This same specialist preaches 
every day that serious nutritional and 
nervous ailments acquired during the first 
year are never totally overcome. The first 
is the most important year of life; that 
year may create a lifelong suffering from 
nerves or stomach trouble. Scrupulous 
attention to the nutrition of the child 
during this time and the avoidance of all 
nervous disturbance in his little life, may 
mean the permanent prevention of such 
invalidism. 

You know the mother who says, ‘Oh, 
I’m glad to have Johnny have whooping- 
cough and measles as early as possible;”’ 
as if they were inevitable, like falling in 
love. Some day we'll talk differently. It 
is believed by many leading physicians that 
the day is coming when contagious dis- 
eases, exclusive of falling in love, will be 
stamped out. 
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The mother who borrowed from a neigh- 
bor’s child a woolly lamb on wheels for her 
little Edith to play with, and, not mention- 
ing the fact that little Edith had diphtheria 
(the neighbor’s child not having had it), 
returned the lamb in ‘‘perfectly good con- 
dition,” is not hastening that day. The 
trained mother will understand prevention 
of contagion so well that she will obey its 
laws to spare others’ children. 

Typhoid and malaria are classified as 
preventable. You say your city permitted 
the epidemic. Haven’t you, as mothers, 
the right to look to your city’s housekeep- 
ing? Many of you, the country over, 
have done this, and the more thorough a 
mother’s training the more awake will she 
be to danger. Here, too, comes in the value 
of resistance; it is through knowledge of 
child-hygiene that a mother builds this 
resistance—by daily care of the child. 

Select at random a recent year—say 1909. 
There were 22,990 babies under one year old 
who, that year, died of respiratory diseases 
in the registration area of the United States. 
Respiratory diseases include influenza, pneu- 
monia, and the like. Mrs. O’Flaherty’s 
baby was a case; in fact, pneumonia took 
17,549 of that total. Dr. S. W. Newmayer 
of Philadelphia says that these diseases 
can be greatly prevented by dressing the 
child according to the variations of heat 
and humidity, and by attention to the need 
of fresh air and general sanitary conditions. 

There you have it! Educate the mother. 

Here we have the most astounding num- 
ber of all: 41,161 summoned by diarrheal 
and enteric diseases and diseases of the 
digestive tract. Mrs. Shapiro’s wilted to- 
mato was no more to blame than was the 
indigestible feeding of the mushroom pro- 
fessor’s baby. It is said that diarrhea and 
enteritis are almost wholly preventable, 
and ventilation is counted almost as im- 
portant in the prevention of diarrheal 
diseases as in that of pulmonary diseases. 

Summed up, however, improper feeding 
is the primary cause of death among babies, 
and tomorrow’s mother will be mistress 
of the laws of infant feeding; moreover, 
she will be trained to recognize warnings 
in time to call a doctor. 

What of the little army, 33,274 strong in 
1909, who never faced the fight, or saw but 
a few short days or months of life? Prema- 
ture birth, congenital debility, and diseases 
of early infancy slew them at the outset. 

Now motherhood begins long before the 
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first cry of the new-born baby. The least 
we can do is to train the mothers of today 
and tomorrow. When the world knows 
the full meaning of the social evil, and when 
our women know the immense importance 
of self-care before childbirth, and recognize 
their responsibility in that direction, there 
will be another tale to tell. 

Mr. E. E. Rittenhouse, a presi- 
dent of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, 
saysthatwewake , 
up toourrespon- §& 
sibility ‘‘after 
the baby’s too 
sick or too dead 
to have it mat- 
ter.” There 
is little use 
in abusing 
the birth- 
rate until 
we have 
done more 
to curtail 
the death- 
rate. And 
these deaths, 
it should be 
remembered, 
are only the ex- 
treme cases. Don’t 
forget that there are far 
more preventable sicknesses 
than deaths. It is not only 
live babies we want: we 
want healthy babies —and 
not only healthy babies, but 
happy and good babies. 

Now see what this training 
in mothercraft, already pio- 
neering its way, will mean to 
the mother of tomorrow. 
First of all, the very fact 
that such a training is ex- 
pected of a girl will give her a 
keener sense of responsibility toward 
the little life entrusted to her. Then, 
that sense of responsibility aroused, 
she will be called upon to use all the brain 
she possesses to grasp the science 
of mothercraft. 
Nobody ques- 
tions the presence 
of abundant gray 
matter in the mod- 
ern woman; she has 
proved it in higher 


















































education, where she has stood side by 
side with her brother. She has wedged 
her way into practically all the profes- 
sions; as lawyer, physician, educator, she 
is to be reckoned with. But somehow she 
has not, in the past, thought it worth 
while to apply much of this gray mat- 
ter to the profession of motherhood; it 
looked too simple, seemed too near home 
to be regarded very seri- 
ously. If you had 
asked her to apply 
her much- 
revered gray 
matter to 
the choice of 

a baby’s 
go-cart she 

- would 
have 
scoffed in- 

L dignantly. 
But explain 

to her that 

a go-cart with 
its seat incor- 
rectly placed 
may concern the 
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The new 
profession of mother- 
craft in its far-reaching effect 
will make a better parent of the city 

it looks to a future in which the munici- 

pality will provide such opportunity for 
the children and such supervision over 
them as to make impossible work or play 
in the midst of the old, familiar, germ- 
infested surroundings. Children can 
not be expected to shun infection: the 
.aothers fight is against germs, not the children 
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future of a child’s spine, that a go-cart with 
the seat brought too low, into the midst of 
dust and microbes, may mean serious sick- 
ness to an infant: and she will cease to 
scoff. 

Wherever classes in this science of mother- 
craft are being started women are awaking 
to how much they don’t know. 

A course, to be complete, begins with the 
period of pregnancy. The carelessness and 
ignorance of mothers of all classes during 
this period is alarming. Upon a woman’s 
care of her own mental and physical welfare 
two lives are dependent. Dr. Cressy L. 
Wilbur has emphasized the fact that in 
studying infant mortality we must always 
take into account prenatal, as well as post- 
natal, causes. We must nourish and guard 
the prospective mother so that the child 
shall not be prematurely born, or succumb 
during the first weeks of life. Congenital 
weakness, he says, causes many a death from 
infectious and other diseases later on. 

Then come lessons on the birth of the 
child: preparations for it, and the full 
meaning of the experience. Don’t you 
know the kind of mother who says, ‘‘ Time 
enough for my daughter to learn all this 
when she comes to it!” and snaps her prim 
lips like a purse-clasp? We are through 
with that kind of propriety, which has cost 
health—often lives. If for no other reason, 
let a girl know what she has to face because, 
as in all of Nature’s miracles, understand- 
ing robs it of its worst causes of dread. 

The care of the new baby follows. The 
mother of the future will know how to 
feed, dress, bathe it. She will recognize 
the warnings of sickness. She will be able 
to meet emergencies before the doctor ar- 
rives. The very cries are studied—the 
cry of pain, of hunger, of temper. 

Then comes the care of a child over two, 
over five, and so on. The development of 
the diet is fundamental. Stewed apricots are 
excellent for a child of five years, although 
not so for one of five months. And don’t 
accuse me of exaggeration, please. I know 
the woman who did not know this, and 
she could raise Pomeranians without an 
error. 

The next step—the school age—embraces 
questions of habits, such as a bad standing 
position, and holding a book too near the 
eyes. There are the problems of hygienic 
dressing, of recreation, work, sleep—all the 
matters that contribute to the health of 
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The next article in this series, Hygiene in the Baby’s Wardrobe, will appear in the January i’sue. 





boy and girl. Children’s cooking, laundry, 
sewing, and the home care of sick children 
are studied. No matter how much assist- 
ance a mother hires, she must know how, 
herself, in order to supervise others’ work. 

Nor does a thorough school of mother- 
craft stop at the physical care of the child; 
a mother is always the first and most im- 
portant educator. What are a teacher’s 
three or five hours against all the rest which 
belong to the mother? Unless she knows 
many of the things that a trained kinder- 
gartner knows—how to direct the child’s 
work at home, how to help with games, how 
to tell stories, how to encourage nature- 
study—she will be losing one of the greatest 
joys that life can bring her, namely, a full 
companionship with her child. Of course 
the average intelligent mother does more 
or less of this sort of thing today; but she 
does it as an amateur. The child’s mind is 
in her hands: she can scatter seeds hit-or- 
miss, dig and water them as it happens; 
or she can become a skilled gardener, sowing 
the seeds and training the plants in that 
little mind to grow and unfold in the best 
soil and under the best conditions for de- 
velopment. But she must learn, first. 

Such lessons must be practically demon- 
strated, with good, naughty, wholesome, 
troublesome, lovable youngsters to prove 
the truths taught. Side by side with this 
practical work, however, goes a certain 
amount of more abstract Jecturing—on 
such subjects as the history and psychology 
of the family, certain phases of biology, 
and eugenics. 

As a matter of course no school of mother- 
craft would be complete without such train- 
ing as any domestic-science school gives— 
in subjects such as family cooking, market- 
ing, house-furnishing, analysis of fabrics, 
and so on. But it is the study of the care 
of the child which advances this new train- 
ing beyond the domestic-science school. 

The tendency is to bring learning, like 
charity, nearer home. When woman first 
seized upon education, she eagerly de- 
manded knowledge of the tongue of ancient 
Greece and the fauna of South Africa. 

Then she realized the remoteness of 
Greek verbs and South African beasts. 
She sought an advanced training in the 
keeping of her own house. 

Now at last she has demanded expert 
training in motherhood, the most intimate 
phase of her whole life. 
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Couldn't walk that far “eg couldn't he? He would show them! Nobody w anted him, nobody loved him he w ould run away! He 
decided that he would walk and walk and walk, until he had walked himself to death. When he couldn't go 


any further he would just lie down and die Maybe then they would all be sorry 
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What William Johnston has done in this story is to put on paper the soul of a little boy 
who is just coming face to face with the truer values of life. No mean achievement is this; 
for it is a beautiful thing to look into the heart of a child and see what is hidden there. 
Limpy is lame in body only; his spirit is whole and beautiful; and the story of how this spirit, 
in the dire hour of its desolation, comes from under and finds itself, through aid of a partner- 
ship as touching as it is whimsical, makes a tender and sympathetic tale few will! care to miss. 
It isa story so simply and directly told that no one can doubt its sincerity. Indeed, ‘“‘ Limpy”’ is 
agem of a story;its author should be proud to have written it; and we are proud to print it 


By William Johnston 


Author of “The Yellow Letter,” “The Real Mr. Muzzen,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


HE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG he fought in the war. He always calls ’em 
was about to be fought over Confederates, an’ I guess he knows.” 
again in Tucker’s back-lot. Bob ‘Confederates and rebels is all the same 
Tucker, as became the son of the thing,” decided Bob. ‘Maybe they wuz 
man who owned the biggest mansion in the Confederates in Virginia, but as soon as 
neighborhood, was running things, with they come north they wuz rebels. Who are 
Froggie Sweeney, his Pythias from a hum- you goin’ to be, Froggie?”’ 
bler home, assisting. “Td ruther be Lee nor anybody else, 
“T’ll be General Pickett,” Bob announced. General Robert E. Lee.” 
““An’ I'll be General Lee,” said Froggie. “We've got it on our phonograph. It’s a 
“Naw, vou can’t be General Lee. Both bully record,” wheezed Fatty Bullen, who 
him and Pickett was rebels. We can’t have had just arrived. 
a battle with all rebels.” “Aw, shut up! We ain’t givin’ a con- 
‘T’ain’t right to call ’em rebels,’ ob- cert. We’re planning a war,’ Bob Tucker 
jected Henry Randolph Peters. ‘They explained reprovingly. ‘We're playin’ Get- 
wuz Confederates. Mv mother’s uncle — tysburg.” 
from Virginia’s visitin’ at our house, and “What’s a steamboat got to do with 
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Gettysburg?”’ demanded the rebuked Fatty, 
thick in brain as in body. 

“Aw, shut up!” growled Tucker once 
more. ‘Come on, Froggie, who are you 
goin’ to be?” 

Froggie pondered. American history, 
as well as geography, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, and good conduct, were weak 
points with him. “I don’t know no more 
generals,” he complained. 

A peaked, slender youngster, one leg 
clamped tight in a cruel iron brace, who 
had been hovering excitedly on the edge of 
the group, worked his way in a little nearer 
the leader, eyes shining and lips trembling 
with knowledge unspoken. Froggie 
Sweeney might be found wanting in infor- 
mation about the famous battles of Ameri- 
can history, but not so with Edward Haver- 
ford Randall. In his puny body dwelt a 
martial soul. He knew the names of all the 
commanders, North and South, and could 
have told most of the battles they had won 
and lost. Debarred by his deformity from 
sports in which the other boys delighted, and 
easily tired out whenever he endeavored to 
compete with them, he spent far more time 
in reading than do most youngsters of his 
age, and to pass away the monotony of his 
enforced and frequent solitudes had _ in- 
vented for himself many varieties of mental 
amusements. Often and often he had 
played that he was General Pickett making 
his famous charge. 

“And if I only had a horse,” he would 
comfort himself, “I could ride and gallop 
as well as any one, and nobody weuld know 
about It.” 

Poor sensitive little soul, even in his con- 
fidences with himself he never referred to 
his crippled leg in any other way than just 
It—a terrible, terrible It, the shaming con- 
sciousness of which seldom left him for a 
single one of his waking moments. But now, 
in the excitement of approaching battle, self 
was for the time forgotten. He limped 
eagerly up to Froggie Sweeney. 

‘General Meade was a Union general,” 
he burst forth. ‘“ He com——”’ 

“Good for you, Limpy!” Bob Tucker 
interrupted. “All right, Froggie, you be 
General Meade.”’ 

The absorbing business of enlisting the 
rival armies forthwith began. Eddie, in 
his anxiety to participate, forgot for once 
to be mortified at his unwelcome nickname. 

“T’ll take Dick,” said Bob. 

An’ I'll take Cookie,”’ said Froggie. 


“T’ll take Fatty.” 

“T’'ll take Four-eyed.”’ 

“Tl take Pete.” 

“Tl take Tom.” 

As one after another of the boys was 
chosen, and he still left, the very panic of 
despair that seized the little lame boy gave 
him unusual boldness. He could not believe 
it possible that they were going to leave 
him out of it. It was he who had told them 
about General Meade. It was his, game 
they were about to play. He must be in one 
or the other of the armies. 

“You'll pick me, won’t you, Bob?” he 
asked with sudden resolution, as General 
Bob Tucker Pickett’s choice wavered be- 
tween the two other boys left beside him- 
self. They were “littler fellows,” hardly 
worth picking. 

For answer Bob eyed him with a sur- 
prised stare. ‘‘ Naw, of course I ain’t going 
to pick you! You can’t run fast enough to 
play battle. You’re too lame,” he added 
with the brutal candor of youth. 

In spite of his mightiest efforts the tears 
welled up in the eyes of Edward Haverford 
Randall. He did so want to play Gettys- 
burg! Even Bob Tucker, boy-brute that 
he was, relented as he saw the passionate 
longing expressed in the little cripple’s 
drawn face. 

“Tell you what, Limpy,” he said not un- 
kindly, “you can play the killed and 
wounded. More’n three-fourths of Pick- 
ett’s men was casualties. You be the killed 
and wounded. It'll just suit you.” 

“T won’t,” Eddie managed to blurt out 
with firmness, as he turned and strutted 
crookedly away, his head held high that 
the fellows might not suspect the presence 
of the great tears that were rolling down his 
cheeks. Play ‘killed and wounded”’—he 
who had so often pretended that he was the 
great General Pickett, he who knew the 
story of the battle by heart! “Killed and 
wounded!”’ Not much. There would be 
no fun for him in playing that. 

The Tucker’s back-lot joined Eddie’s 
home, and thither the boy, seared to the 
heart by the unwitting cruelty of his mates, 
blinded by his own bitter tears, made his 
way. Twice he stumbled and fell, each 
time the cruel iron rods that bound his leg 
giving it a painful wrench, which, in the in- 
tensity of his mental anguish, he hardly 
heeded. Unerringly some subconscious in- 
stinct sent him now in search of woman’s 
sympathy, for, since the world began, in 
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time of trouble as in time of joy the man 
ever has sought the woman; the husband, 
the wife—the young man, the maid—and 
the boy, his Mother. 

Generally at this time in the afternoon 
Mrs. Randall was to be found alone in the 
little sewing-den that overlooked the side- 
porch, her darning-basket in her lap, busy 
with the never-ending succession of holes 
in the hosiery of the four of them—Dad, his 
two elder brothers, and himself—but never 
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too busy to put aside her work-basket and 
gather into her arms whichever of her four 
men, as she called them, sought solace. 
Even as he clambered awkwardly and 
painfully up on the porch a fresh pang of 
grief shot through his heart. He heard the 
shouts with which General Bob Tucker 
Pickett, his forces galloping at his heels, 
charged across the wheat field—the Tucker 
strawberry bed, to be exact—and he heard 
the answering yells with which General Frog- 
gie Sweeney Meade and his Union troops 
rallied to repel the invaders. Great silent 
sobs shook the boy’s puny frame. The in- 
tensity of his grief brought all man- 
ner of morbid thoughts into his 
head. No one wanted a little 
lame boy in any of the games. 
He wished he was dead. He 
never, never, never, could 
be like other boys, and run 
and jump. What if he did 
know all about General 
Meade and Gettysburg? 
Bob and Froggie would 
neither of them pick him 
on their side. In all 
their games he was 
always the last one 
chosen, if indeed he 
was chosen at all. 
Nobody ever wanted 
him. Nobody cared 
anything about him, 
that is nobody be- 
sides Mother. She 
always wanted him, 
always welcomed 
him. 

As he crept along 
the porch, his poor 
lame leg dragging 
pitifully, through 
the open window of 
the sewing-room a 
strange voice came 
drifting out; he 
stopped abruptly. 
It was “callers.” 
He never liked them. 
They looked pity- 
ingly at him. If they 

knew about “it” they 

< asked him how his leg 
a. was. If they didn’t 
know—it was worse. “‘ How 

did you hurt your leg, little 

boy?” they were sure to say. He 
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never appeared when there were visitors 
if he could avoid it. 

“Is Eddie’s leg any better?” he heard a 
woman’s voice asking. 

“He’s still very lame,” he heard his 
mother answer. “‘We are doing every- 
thing we can for it, but he has to wear 
a brace. I’m afraid he will have to wear it 
always.” 

Oh, how could she! It did not seem pos- 
sible that it could be his own dear mother 
thus calmly discussing him with a stranger. 
Surely she must know how it shamed and 
mortified him to have “it” talked about by 
any one. He hated any mention of “it” 
when only his dad and the boys were pres- 
ent. Surely, surely she would not talk any 
more about it. All unconscious of the little 
listening wraith of grief outside the screens 
Mrs. Randall continued: 

“Of course Eddie can not play very much 
with the other boys. It tires him too much; 
but he doesn’t seem to mind. He sits and 
reads most of the time.” 

“Doesn’t—seem—to—mind!” His moth- 
er’s words cut deep into the shame of his 
loneliness. Even she did not realize the 
anguish that his crippled limb brought to 
him. An unwonted sense of bitterness 
toward her swept over him. Even she didn’t 
care! How could she, when she kept on 
talking about ‘‘it” toastrange woman. His 
tears dried up in anguish too great for ex- 
pression. Sick at heart, feeling wretched 
and miserable and unwanted, he hobbled as 
silently as he could away from the window 
and down off the porch. 

He stood pondering over his troubles, the 
craving for human sympathy strong upon 
him, yet with the feeling that with the refuge 
of his mother’s arms denied him there was 
no place else in all the world for him to go. 
From the direction of the tool-house in the 
barn came the voices of Dad and his two 
brothers, Tom and Richard. 

Boyhood’s griefs are evanescent. He 
wondered what they could be doing there. 
The continuing sound of their voices stir- 
ring his curiosity further he lent himself to 
his new impulse and limped slowly across 
the lawn to peer in at the open tool-house. 

Dad was at the work-bench hammering 
down a rivet in the strap of a leather knap- 
sack. The two boys were watching him and 
excitedly discussing a “hike,” on which the 
three of them were going to start early the 
next morning. In the joy of a new enthus- 


iasm Eddie forgot his troubles. 
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‘““Oh, Dad!” he cried with kindling eyes, 
“can I go too?” 

‘Nothing doing, son,” replied Mr. Ran- 
dall, busy with the refractory rivet. ‘“‘We’re 
going to Bear Pond, and it’s too far for you 
to walk. It’s a good five miles each way, 
and you’re too lame to make it.”’ 

Absorbed in his task the father did not 
see his little son’s eager look give away to 
one of uttermost despair. Little did he 
suspect with what harshness his carelessly 
uttered refusal had struck into the depths 
of the little crippled boy’s over-sensitive 
soul. Yet the blasting of Eddie’s new hope 
had brought back to him more vividly than 
before all his other troubles, making of them 
a burden that seemed wholly unbearable. 

Nobody wanted him—nobody! The boys 
had refused to let him play Gettysburg with 
them. His mother had sat there calmly dis- 
cussing him with some strange woman. She 
could not have done that if she really and 
truly loved him. Even Dad—his wonder- 
ful, strong, youthful-looking Dad—spurned 
his company. A new resolve filled him. He 
would show them all. ‘‘Couldn’t walk that 
far,” couldn’t he? He would show them! 
He would run away. He would walk and 
walk, until they never could find him. 
Maybe then they would be sorry. 

His one thought was for an immediate 
start without detection. As he hobbled 
away from the tool-house he tried to assume 
an air of don’t-care-ness, and even bravely 
puckered his lips in an effort to whistle, but 
somehow the whistle would not come. To 
escape observation he made for an unofficial 
opening at the corner of the lot. As he 
squeezed through to the sidewalk he noted 
with satisfaction that She was out on the 
porch of the house next door. 

The family there had moved in only two 
days before. Yesterday he had seen her for 
the first time, a dainty, fairylike creature, 
all ribbons and frills, with golden curls that 
reached to her waist. All the previous 
aiternoon he had worshipped afar off, say- 
ing to himself that she was the prettiest girl 
ever he had seen, wondering what her name 
was, speculating on how he was to get ac- 
quainted. She might have been a fairy 
princess—had he believed in fairies. 

Now at the sight of her he squared his 
shoulders and endeavored manfully to hide 
his limp, succeeding only in attaining a 
pathetic, lopsided strut. His heart beat 
fast with excitement as he saw that she was 
regarding him with interest. He slackened 
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his pace a little as he observed that she had 
arisen from the porch where she had been 
playing with her dolls, and was coming 
toward him. He could not believe it possi- 
ble that this vision of loveliness really was 
going to condescend to speak to him. 

“Hello, little boy,” she called out, in a 
voice such as a queen would have. 

He stopped abruptly, too confused and 
overwhelmed to know just what he was 
doing. She stood regarding him intently, as 
the color mounted to his cheeks, and his 
heart kept beating faster and faster. . 

“What made you lame?” she demanded 
suddenly with the vicious directness of eight. 

“T’m not lame,” he shouted angrily, as 
he-fled crookedly up the street, his resolve to 
run away fortified by this new mortification. 

He decided now that he would walk and 
walk and walk until he had walked himself 
to death. When he couldn’t go any farther 
he would just lie down and die. Maybe 
then they would all be sorry. As his weak, 
weary legs dragged him on and on his 
cheeks still tingled at the shame of the fairy 
princess’s insult, and his mind was filled 
with morbid, ghastly thoughts. He tried 
to picture to himself how Dad would look 
as he was carried back into the house dead. 
Mother, he knew, would cry. She had cried 
for two whole days when Aunt Carrie died. 
Perhaps the little girl from next door would 
come in to look at him, and, oh, wouldn’t 
she be sorry then! 

Absorbed in his melancholy imaginings, 
he had kept on traveling until he was much 
further away from home than he ever had 
been before in this direction. As he fol- 
lowed the street down through the culvert 
that led under the railroad tracks he noted, 
not without a feeling of timidity, that he 
was in wholly unknown territory. The 
houses were much smaller and more dingy- 
looking than those nearer his home. Here 
and there was a little shop—— 

He stopped short and bent horrified gaze 
on a bearded old man sitting with chair 
tilted back in front of one of the shops. 

This old man was worse off than he was. 

He didn’t have any leg at all! 

Where the old man’s leg should have been 
was just a stump all covered with patches 
of cloth. Leaning up against the front of the 
shop beside the chair was a big, funny- 
looking peg with straps to it. As Eddie 
studied it and the man he decided that when- 
ever the man wanted to walk he had to 
strap the peg where the leg should have been. 
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“Hello, comrade!” the man called out 
cheerily. 

Abashed at being observed, but encour- 
aged by the friendly greeting, Eddie moved 
closer and gravely and silently inspected 
the man and his surroundings. The man 
must be very, very old, he decided, for he 
had long white whiskers. The shop looked 
old, too, and over the door was a blurred 
sign which read ‘‘ JoNAS TUCKER: Tobacco, 
Cigars, and Candies.” 

‘“Didn’t you ever have any leg?” Eddie 
blurted out. 

He felt he was being impolite in asking 
about it. He knew how he was mortified 
when people asked him questions about his 
leg. But something way down inside him 
insisted that he must know how it was to go 
through life without any leg at all. 

Old Jonas chuckled merrily. The boy 
looked on aghast. How could a man with- 
out any leg ever laugh? 

“Didn't you ever have any leg at all,” 
he repeated. 

“Tt’s fifty years this summer,” the old 
man chuckled, “but, lordy, it was worth it! 
I’d gladly lose the other leg to go through 
it all again.” 

Wide-eyed with interest the weary young- 
ster sank down beside the old shopkeeper’s 
chair, and soon was hearing the thrilling 
story of Gettysburg told by one who had 
fought there, by a veteran whose memo- 
ries had just been delightfully refreshed by 
meeting on the battlefield again with his 
comrades of a half-century ago, and living 
over again the thrilling moments of Pick- 
ett’s charge. Interesting as Edward Haver- 
ford Randall had found the reading of war 
history, he found this narrative of a par- 
ticipant, of a soldier who had been wounded 
there, vastly more absorbing: Spellbound 
he listened for a full hour, and when the 
narrative was ended he delighted the veteran 
with questions that showed familiarity with 
the episodes of Gettysburg. His curiosity 
about the battle at last sated, he began to 
ply his entertainer with questions about 
life without a leg. 

He was amazed to find that Jonas be- 
littled his infirmity, optimistically asserting 
that you could have just as much fun with 
one leg as with two, and gallantly declaring 
that you were even better off, for if you 
broke your wooden leg it didn’t hurt. 

“And I see there’s two of us,” old Jonas 
chuckled. ‘‘You haven’t much of a leg 
yourself.” 
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Somehow it did not mortify him in the 
least to have the one-legged man talk about 
his lameness. Instinctively he realized that 
old Jonas must understand. Here was 
some one to whom he could talk. Soon he 
was telling the whole sad story of the after- 
noon—how the boys would not let him play 
battle, how his mother had been discussing 
him with a stranger, how his father had 
said he was too lame ‘to go on the “hike,’ 
and about the little girl next door. 

“Pooh, pooh,” the old man advised him. 
“You mustn’t mind them at all. I’ve been 
through it all, and I know. It isn’t the 
shape of your body that counts. ‘There’s 
Napoleon, a pot-bellied dwarf, and look 
what he did. And Alexander Pope was a 
hunchback, but he held his own against all 
London. John Milton had no eyes, but 
they’re still reading the poetry he wrote. 
Lord Byron was a clubfoot, but two coun- 
tries are proud of him. You could go on 
naming them till your tongue was tired, the 
crippled and the handicapped that have 
done big things. There’s the great Emperor 
William, in our own time, with an arm that’s 
no good, and Helen Keller that can neither 
see nor hear. I tell you, boy, it ain’t the 
shape of the body that counts, it’s the shape 
of the soul.” 

“But,” protested Eddie with conviction, 

‘your soul hasn’t any shape.” 

He knew about your soul. It was what 
went out of you when you died. If you had 
been good and belonged to church it went 
to heaven. A soul was something like smoke 

only thinner, so thin you couldn’t see it. 

“You can’t see people’s souls,” he an- 
nounced decisively. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” old Jonas affirmed. 

“Everybody can’t but we can. People like 
us whose legs aren’t much good, who have 
to do a lot of sitting all by ourselves, we 
can see people’s souls. Maybe your father 
and your mother and your brothers can’t. 
They’re stirring around too much. But 
people like you and me that have time to sit 
and watch, we get by and by so we can see 
people’s souls.”’ 

‘““Can you see mine?” asked Eddie awed. 

“Sure I can,” old Jonas assented. 

“What’s it like?” 

“A fine, straight, upstanding one it was 
till this afternoon, when you got to thinking 
a lot of bad thoughts. That bent it con- 
siderable. As I see it now it’s all over to 
one side. Maybe you can get it straightened 
out again if you'll try to remember all the 





kind things your mother does for you, and 
how nice your dad is to you. And that 
Sw eeney boy—what name did you say—?” 

“Froggie.”’ 

“You’ve got to quit envying that big 
lummax of a Froggie Sweeney that doesn’t 
know half as much as you do. What if he 
can run faster than you ?—he doesn’t know 
anything about Gettysburg. Which would 
you rather be, lame in the leg, or lame in 
the head like he is?” 

I’d rather not be lame in the head,” 
said Eddie very soberly, as he began to 
realize the possibility of there being worse 
things the matter with you than a leg in 
braces. 

“And now, young man,” said Jonas, 
“you'd better be getting home or you'll be 
bending your soul some more by being late 
for supper.” 

“That’s right,” said Eddie, getting up 
with a start as he noticed how near sunset it 
was. ‘‘Good-by, and thank you very much.” 

Good-by,” old Jonas called after him, 
“And remember, don’t mind what folks say 
about your leg. Just you sit and watch, 
and pretty soon you'll be able to see people’s 
souls and tell what shape they are.” 
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“Why, Eddie dear, where have you 
been?” Mrs. Randall asked anxiously as he 
took his seat at the table where the rest of 
the family had long been gathered. ‘* Mother 
has been worrying about her boy.’ 

She brushed back his hair with a little 
gesture of affection as she spoke, surrepti- 
tiously feeling his forehead, for the feverish 
excitement in his eyes as he entered had 
made her fearful of approaching illness, 
for, as always with mothers, her little lame 
chick was the one nearest her heart. 

The touch of her cool hand and the loving 
kindness in her tones brought a great lump 
to the throat of the poor, tired, overwrought 
child. A wave of shame sent the color to 
his cheeks. To think that he ever could 
have doubted her, or questioned her affec- 
tion for him. 

‘Just down street,” he answered her. 
It was all he could manage to say. He 
wanted to tell her, to tell all of them, about 
the wonderful old man he had discovered 
who hadn’t any leg at all, who could see 
people’s souls. It was on his lips to speak, 
yet a dread of ridicule—a vague fear that 
they might not understand because they 
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“Didn't you ever have any leg?” Eddie felt that he was being impolite, but something way down in him insisted 
that he must know how it was to go through life without any leg at all. Old Jones chuckled merrily, 
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did not sit still enough—held him back, 
and, wise mother that she was, Mrs. Ran- 
dall read in his face something that forbade 
further questions. 

“Here, young man,” his dad called out, 
“is a walker for you.” 

New turmoil started in the boy’s repent- 
ant heart at this announcement. Both his 
brothers liked the leg of the chicken. It 
was a family joke that the farmers ought to 
raise three-legged chickens for the Randalls. 
All of a sudden it came to Eddie that Dad 
always saved a leg for him, even when he 
was late, making the other boys take turn 
about. Dad must love him almost as much 
as Mother did. 

“Say, Ed,’ Tom announced in affec- 
tionate tones, ‘‘the stamps came—dandy 
ones. We'll look them over after supper, 
and divide. Dick don’t want any, so you 
can have half.” 

Too choked for utterance, Eddie beamed 
his thanks. His oldest brother a few days 
before, with money earned cutting a neigh- 
bor’s grass, had answered an advertise- 
ment, ‘‘800 foreign stamps, all different, 
for twenty-five cents.” Eddie had just 
started an album, and as his opportunities 
for earning spending-money were less than 
those of his brothers, had felt discouraged 
at his slow progress. He had never dreamed 
of such munificence as this. The best he 
had hoped for was that a few discarded 
duplicates might fall to his lot. 

With heart full and eyes swimming he 
busied himself with his plate. How good 
they all were to him! What beautiful 
shapes their souls must have. Shyly he 
studied each one of them in turn. He 
wished he knew where to look. He won- 
dered in what part of a person’s body the 
soul was. He must ask the one-legged man 
the next time he saw him. He always had 
thought of a person’s soul as being in their 
head, somewhere back of the eyes. Maybe, 
though, it was down where your heart is. 
He was sure there was nothing in the physi- 
ology about it. He wished he knew for 
certain. 

Even though the conversation turned 
on tomorrow’s hike, he was too grateful to 
resent being left out of it. And then, to 
cap the climax, he heard Richard saying: 

“Out there by Bear Pond I know where 
there’s a lot of sassafras growing. I’m going 
to take an old kitchen knife along and dig 
a lot of roots, and bring them home to you, 
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Oh, how good they all were to him! They 
were always thinking of nice things to do 
for him. How could he ever have been so 
ungrateful? No wonder the one-legged man 
said his soul was bent. Mechanically he 
reached out his hand to the biscuit plate. 

“Wait a minute, Eddie,” Maggie, the 
cook, called out from the pantry door. 
“T’ve got a couple 1 was keeping hot for 
you out in the kitchen.” 

Even Maggie, black Maggie, was nice 
to him! He wondered what her soul looked 
like. Did black people have black souls? 
It must be a nice shape, he decided, even 
if it was black. He eyed her solemnly and 
thoughtfully as she handed him the biscuit, 
pondering over the problem, although in 
his new mood of gratitude toward all the 
world he remembered to say, ‘‘ Thank you.” 

All the rest of the evening, even when 
engaged in the absorbing occupation of 
dividing the stamps, he kept studying the 
family. He could not discover anything 
about any of them that looked like a soul. 
If only he had asked the one-legged man 
where to look. Perhaps mother would 
know. He waited until bedtime came to ask 
her. Always after he had unstrapped his 
brace and had put on his nightie, mother 
would come into his room. With cool, 
skillful fingers she would massage his poor 
aching leg till all the dreadful pain from the 
iron that clamped it had vanished. To- 
night as she bent over him he began to re- 
member all the kind things she did for him 

—in fact for all of them. She never for- 
got how he liked his oatmeal, the cream first 
and then the sugar—‘‘so you could see it.” 
It was she who brought him interesting 
books from the library. It was she who 
gave him dimes for doing little household 
tasks with which his lameness did not inter- 
fere, thereby enabling him to compete with 
his more active brothers who were always 
earning money somehow. It was she who 
mended his clothes, who tied his necktie, 
who rubbed his leg every night, who made 
the desserts he liked, who helped him plan 
games that he could play by himself when 
he had to rest. It was she who doctored his 
bruises when he stumbled and fell—and 
that, poor chap, was several times a day. 
Mother, he thought, must have a wonder- 
fully beautiful soul. It must be round, just 
like a shiny gold piece. How he did wish 
he could see the shape of mother’s soul. 

‘“‘Mother,” he asked, ‘‘where is your 

soul?” 
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“Why, you funny boy!” she answered. 
“Tt’s inside of you, of course.” 

‘““Yes, but where?” 

Mrs. Randall was puzzled for a reply. 
This small son of hers often asked her 
questions that were hard to answer. 

“You can not see the soul,” she said 
finally, “‘so no one knows just where it is.”’ 

“Oh yes, you can,” Eddie affirmed. 
“Some people can see people’s souls.” 

Accustomed ordinarily to accept his 
mother’s word as final, the boy suddenly 
recalled what the one-legged man had said. 
Seeing souls was a gift that came to people 
who had to sit still—‘‘to people like us.”’ 
Mother was occupied all day long doing so 
many things for all of them. She never 
had time to sit still and watch. Poor, busy, 
kind mother probably never had had a 
chance to see people’s souls. Maybe it 
would not be nice of him to ask her any 
more about it. She might not understand. 

He lay so silent that his mother thought 
he had fallen asleep. Pressing a soft kiss 
on his forehead she tiptoed away, leaving 
him to lie awake in the darkness, wondering 
what was the shape of her soul, and wishing 
he could see it. And somewhere on the 
borderland of sleep—he remembered it so 
vaguely the next morning he feared it might 
have been only a dream—he had a vision 
of his mother bending over him, and all 
around her head, making a wonderful light 
in her eyes, was a great golden halo that he 
knew must be her soul. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I can see it,” he 
was sure he had cried out, but maybe he 
only dreamed he had spoken. 

“You can’t imagine what Eddie asked 
me tonight,’ Mrs. Randall said as she 
joined her husband. ‘‘He wanted to know 
in what part of your body your soul is.” 

“Kids get funny notions,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall carelessly. “I hope it doesn’t rain to- 
morrow. 

As a matter of fact, he was thinking 
neither about Eddie’s question nor about 
the weather. Something far more impor- 
tant was occupying his mind. He had been 
debating whether or not to tell his wife 
about it, and while she was upstairs he had 
reached the conclusion that it would be bet- 
ter to keep it from her until it was settled. 

It was an old, old problem he was facing. 
His practise as a lawyer gave him an income 
that barely was enough to feed and clothe 
and shelter his family. Mixing in politics 
in the hope of expanding his opportunities, 
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he had been elected a councilman on a re- 
form ticket. Close on the heels of his elec- 
tion had come an invitation to become one 
of the attorneys of the principal railroad 
that passed through the town. One of the 
planks in the platform on which he had run 
had been a demand ier the abolition of 
grade crossings. The reason the position 
had been offered to him was as plain as two 
times two. ‘“‘Yet,’’ he was arguing with 
himself, ‘‘as counsel for the railroad I prob- 
ably can do more toward abolishing grade 
crossings than otherwise. I can fight bet- 
ter from within than from without. Be- 
sides, a man’s first duty is to hisfamily. I 
give my services to the city and am under 
no obligation to refuse four thousand a year.” 

Four thousand a year! That, in addi- 
tion to his present earnings, would enable 
them to live much more comfortably. It 
would make it possible to send the boys to 
a good school, and later to college. He could 
even afford to buy his wife an automobile. 
Certainly she was entitled to it after all 
these weary years she had had of struggling 
to make ends meet. There had not been 
much pleasure in her life with those three 
boys to take care of. Yes, it was his duty 
to try to make things easier for her. Bother 
the ethics of the matter! Other men in 
public life did similar things and much 
more flagrant things, and got away with it. 
Why shouldn't he? 

Then there was Eddie, poor little chap! 
With this addition to their income they 
could take him to see that great New York 
doctor who was making such marvelous 
cures of cases just like Eddie’s. It would 
be worse than wrong to let the boy go limp- 
ing through life if a cure could be effected. 
He must get the money to give Eddie his 
chance, and get it he would. 

But potent as were these arguments a 
conscience begot of ten generations of Pres- 
byterian ancestors, and jortified by twelve 
years of happy marriage with a good woman 
—good all through—gave Randall no peace. 

“At any rate,” he consoled himself, “I 
don’t have to give my answer until next Fri- 
day. It’ll be time enough to tell her then.” 

If Mrs. Randall heretofore had been a 
woman of many cares, from this time on she 
had double worry. Her motherly intuition 
told her that two of her boys—the oldest as 
she was accustomed to call her husband--— 
and Eddie, both had something on their 
minds and both were keeping it from her, a 
most unusual proceeding. Several times she 
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tried to draw Randall out, but he rejected 
her invitations to make a confidant of her. 

And Eddie worried her still more. He 
seemed to have given up all hope of playing 
with the other boys. Day after day she 
found him sitting silent on the floor, his gaze 
fixed intently on her, or on some other 
member of the family. At times she heard 
him talking aloud to himself. She could not 
hear what he was saying although she 
thought it was something about “‘a round 
one.” He had developed the habit of being 
mysteriously missing for two or three hours 
atatime. All she could get out of him when 
she questioned him as to where he had been 
was the same answer, “‘ Just down street.” 

Yet the little lame boy never suspected 
for a moment that he was causing his 
mother any anxiety. He was wholly ab- 
sorbed in the new game he was learning, 
endeavoring to see people’s souls. Each 
day he managed to pay a visit to the one- 
legged man; they had become fast friends. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said despondently to 
old Jonas. “I’ve tried and tried, and I 
never can see anything.” 

“Keep on trying,’ responded the old 
philosopher. 

“How long?” 

“How long did it take you to learn to 
read? I'll venture you was a goo part of a 
year learning that, or maybe two years. 
T’ain’t hard to learn to read, is it? Any 
one can do that. There’s only a few of us 
that can see people’s souls—folks like you 
and me, that have to sit still a lot—and 
naturally it’s hard to learn how to do it, 
but keep at it and some day it will come to 
you just like that. Have you never seen 
nothing at all with all your looking ?” 

“T think,” said Eddie gravely, “that 
one night I saw my mother’s soul. Maybe 
I dreamed it. It was a shiny golden circle 
all around her head.”’ 

“Tt was no dream,” old Jonas affirmed 
solemnly. “I'll warrant you really saw it. 
That’s what mother’s souls are like, all 
round and golden and shiny. And it’s little 
lame boys like you that sees them best. 
You’ve seen your mother’s soul for sure.”’ 

The more Eddie thought about it the 
more firmly he became convinced that he 
really had seen the shape of mother’s soul. 
But what was his father’s like, and those 
of his two brothers? As he studied Tom and 
Dick he came to the conclusion that theirs 
must be something like his own, nice straight 
ones, but apt to get bent out of shape every 
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now and then; but the shape of father’s soul 
was a puzzle. It was a fascinating subject, 
and every evening after father came home, 
until bedtime, Eddie’s eyes hardly left his 
father’s face. 

“Have you noticed anything strange 
about Eddie?”’ Mrs. Randall asked her hus- 
band one evening after the boys were in 
bed, her voice almost breaking with anxiety. 

“Why, no. What’s the matter with 
him?’’ 

“T can’t find out. He just sits around all 
day staring at people, and sometimes talk- 
ing aloud to himself. You don’t suppose 
that his—lameness—and his suffering— 
could—could—be affecting his mind.” 

“Don’t be silly! Of course not,” Mr. 
Randall reassured her. - 

Randall was busy just then with his own 
problem. Brace, the head counsel of the 
railroad, had phoned that he would be out 
to see him tomorrow to learn his decision. 
He had suggested making the appointment 
at Randall’s home. 

“Tt’s just as well not to have our meeting 
attract any attention,” Brace had said, and 
Randall had assented, even though he recog- 
nized at once the sinister significance of not 
making their meeting too public. 

He realized that this was his last oppor- 
tunity to consult his wife before making his 
decision. While he kept telling himself that 
he had not yet made up his mind, he knew 
he was going to accept. Four thousand a 
year more meant so much to all of them! 
He was doing it, he told himself, to provide 
the funds to get Eddie’s leg cured. Weren’t 
his wife’s happiness and his boy’s health 
above all other considerations? What was 
the use of bothering his wife about it until 
it was settled? She was worried now about 
Eddie. Why worry her more? 

“T’ll be home about four tomorrow after- 
noon,” he said. “I’m going to meet a Mr. 
Brace here.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Mrs. Randall ab- 
sently. She was thinking about her little 
lame boy, and hardly heard what her hus- 
band said. 

Randall smoked on in silence, half hoping, 
half fearing that she would question him 
about Brace; but nothing further was said. 

Eddie happened to be on the porch when 
his father arrived home the next afternoon, 
and recalling his wife’s anxiety, Randall 
studied his son with unusual interest, and 
asked him questions, observing with some 
relief that the boy’s intelligent answers gave 
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Somewhere on the borderland of sleep ~ he 
remembered it so vaguely the next morning 
he feared it might have been only a dream 


no evidence of mental perturbation. In 
the midst of their conversation an automo- 
bile stopped at the gate. 

‘‘Now run away, son,” he said, “here 
comes a man with whom Dad has some busi- 
ness to talk.” 

With no thought of being an eavesdrop- 
per, Eddie didn’t run away. He settled 
himself down on a hassock behind a porch 
chair. Here was an opportunity not to be 
neglected. He seldom had a chance to ob- 
serve Dad while he was talking business. 
Perhaps it would be a good time to see his 
soul. He settled himself to watch, as his 
father and the visitor seated themselves. 

He did not listen to the conversation. 
He would not have understood if if he had. 
With the clear vision of childhood, how- 
ever, he sensed that the man was urging 
Dad to do something that Dad didn’t want 
to do. As the boy studied the visitor’s face 
something told him that this man had an 
ugly soul. He strained his eyes trying to 
see it, and failing, turned once more to 
study his father’s face. Perhaps it was 
only that his sight was blurred from his 
strained staring in the sunlight, but he was 


he had a vision of his mother 
bending over him, and all around her head, making a wonderful light 
in her eyes, was a great golden halo that he knew must be her soul 
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certain he saw a vapory halo about his 
father’s head, saw it losing its circu- 
lar shape and beginning to send out 
angry, distorted tongues that 
twisted this way and _ that. 
Some unrestrainable impulse 
sent him scrambling to his 
feet. “Oh, Dad!” he 
shrilled, ‘“‘your  soul’s 

all crooked!”’ 
Just what happened 
after that he never 
could quite re- 
member. He knew 
that both men 
had sprung to 
their feet. 
Dad had 
shouted 


“No!” in 








the man’s face,and the man 
had gone away, and he 
found himself gathered into Dad’s arms ina 
big, comfy chair on the porch. He had found 
himself explaining it all to Dad, how the one- 
legged man had said that people who had to 
sit still a lot by and by got so that they could 
see people’s souls, and how he had tried to see 
if he could. He had seen mother’s, and it was 
round and golden and beautiful. He had 
been trying and trying, he explained, to see 
Dad’s, and he never had been able to until 
then when Dad and the man were talking. 
“ Andit is true, Dad,” he concluded; “ you 
can see people’s souls if you look for them.” 
“Tt certainly is, son, but, please God, 
you'll never see mine crooked again!” 
But even to those who have the gift of 
seeing souls there remains much mystery 
in life. Eddie doesn’t understand yet why 
mother wept that night as she rubbed his leg. 
He asked her, and she said it was because 
two of her boys had made her so happy that 
evening. But if she was happy why did 
she weep? It wastoobiga problem for Eddie. 
“T’ll ask the one-legged man about it to- 
morrow,” he said to himself as he fell asleep. 























And Ducky tries to sleep with one eye only, 
Which makes his other eye quite lonely ! 


‘VE never seen the Kewpies busier, 
Nor known their antics to be dizzier, 


Nor their young spirits to be fizzier! 


Although they do no Christmas shopping, dears, 


They're simply great at Christmas hopping, dears— 
At bobbing round and hugging gleefully, 
And doing nothing, busy-beefully, 





And playing jokes and meeny-miny- 
! 


mos. 


In fact, they're little giggle-dynamos! 


And Ducky Daddles so excited is 


That getting him calmed down, and 


nightied, is 
A perfect lark. He so delighted is 
He tries to sleep with one eye only, 
dears, 


Which makes his other eye quite 
i] 


lonely, dears! 

Duck's a little fresh-air 
child, you see, 

And dotes on weather, 
tame and wild, you see. 

He's full of oxygen and 
springiness, 

And later may develop 
winginess. 

If he grows up a blue- 
winged resident 

The Kewps won't care if 
he's not President! 


As for the Kewps., they 
never scold at all, 
Their little tums are never 


cold at all: 


Little Harriet, whose name will 
go down in history! 


As | have said, the dears 
are made so— 
Began by being warm, and 


stayed so! 


** S-s-h! ” whispers Wag. 
“TI b'lieve he's sleep- 
ing now— 

I'm sure the blessed 
lamb's not peeping now. 
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Says Cook, ** That chim- 
ney's deep and sooty, 
lads, 

It's mighty queer the 
path of duty. lads. 

Can be so dark and 
chute-the-chute-y, 
lads! 

But Santa Claus has 
stacks to do tonight, 

We Kewps will have 

to see him through, 

tonight!" 


They now drop into 
Hattie's nursery, 

And look around with 
glances cursory, 

Saluting Santa Claus 
caressingly, 

And help the dear soul, 


effervescingly. 


Oft in their bland and 
blithesome hovering 
The Kewpies do some i 


grand discovering. 








So off those ke 


Kewpies steal. 





tiptoeingly 
While Ducky 


slumbers on 








unknowingly. 


They soon spy Santa's famous chariot 
Upon the roof of little Harriet 










Whose name, when I unfold the mystery, Down the chimney. dark and sooty 


Will, I'm convinced, go down in history. Shoot the Kewpies a Ja chutey! 


= Sant,” they now cry, 


“there is a present 
here— 
There's evidently some- 
thing pleasant here— 
Tied up with ribbons and 
with holly, too, 

It feels like something 
very jolly, too! 

It's marked, * For Santa 
Claus," so ‘tis for you, 

From little Harriet it is 


for you! i 


Poor Santa Claus was 
so nonplussed, my 
dears, 

His usual calm was 
sadly “mussed,” 
my dears. 

“Bless her dear 
heart!*’ he mur- 
mured beamingly, 

And from his eye a 
tear fell, gleam- 
ingly. 

(He'd never had a Christmas 
gift before in his life, you see ) 


And now I've 
cleared away 


the mystery, 


And Harriet's 
a Light of 
History! 








The Kewps discover a gift for Santa Claus, from dear little Harriet. 
It makes him weep, for it is the first present poor Santa ever got. 










































































N a certain April evening, Joel 
Anthony, not yet having made 
a proposal of marriage to Miss 
Carter, went uptown to see Miss 
Linn to obtain from her for his brother 
some delayed proofs which were urgently 
needed in the office. Joel had not seen 
Miss Linn for several weeks, having learned 
that she was even more rushed with work 
than ever and that she was mostly “not 
at home”’ to callers of any sort. This news 
came through Miss Carter, who expressed 
to Joel the fear that her friend would break 
down under the strain of a certain piece of 
work which was pressing her to the wall 
because of the necessity of completing it 
by a given date. 

“She has always refused to have the 
publication of a serial begun hefore the 
last instalment was completed,” Ruth ex- 
plained, with an anxious look in her fine 
eyes which Anthony knew was very gen- 
uine. ‘But this time the offer was so very 
good, and she needed the money so badly, 
that she yielded and let the magazine have 
the first instalments, and accepted the 
money. She is of the temperament which 
works best if not bound in any way, and 
it has been very bad for her to have to pro- 
duce copy under pressure. I do hope she 
will soon be through. I’ve tried in vain 
to get her to take a day’s rest.” 

So it came about that when Ames hap- 
pened to mention in Joel’s hearing the 
matter of the delayed proofs, at the same 
time calling a messenger, Joel volunteered 
to go himself. He was not at all sure 
that he could have any satisfactory in- 
terview with her, but, somewhat to his 
surprise, Miss Fielding took him at once 
to the little den, where, at nearly nine in 
the evening, her niece was still sitting be- 
fore the typewriter. 

But was this the Jane of the gray-blue 
frock and the brilliant smile—was it even 
the Jane he had met before in any guise? 
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The figure which rose to meet him now 
wore a big, blue working-apron, like a 
sculptor’s blouse, open at the throat and 
with long, close-cuffed sleeves. The half- 
curly hair was in two big braids which 
hung over her shoulders; and about her 
forehead, like a fillet, was bound a white 
cloth. This, as she stood up, Jane pulled 
off, leaving little flat, moist ringlets of hair 
pressed tight against her brows. 

“The proofs?” she said slowly, staring 
at Anthony, who stood, hat in hand, his 
eyes noting every detail of her. She put 
up one slim hand and rubbed it across her 
forehead. “Oh, yes —TI _ had forgotten. 
They’re ready—I think. I forgot to mail 


them. I’m sorry. You see, ’m—rather 
busy.” 
She turned back to the battered old 


desk where the typewriter stood and began 
to search in the pigeonholes. It might 
have been his imagination, but Joel thought 
he saw her hand shake as she rapidly 
turned over the papers with which the desk 
was crowded. When she found the proofs 
and brought them to him, he was sure her 
hand did shake as she held them out. He 
took the galleys with one hand, and with 
the other he impulsively grasped hers. 

“See here,” he said, retaining the hand 
in spite of her motion to draw it away. 
“Your hand is cold as a little clam. And 
you look as if your head were hot as a rag- 
ing furnace. Ought you to be working at 
night, like this?”’ 

“Nine o’clock isn’t night,” she defended, 
with a gallant little smile. ‘‘And my hands 
are always cold and my head hot when I 
work. I often wish it were the reverse. 
That’s why I tie a wet cloth round my head. 
Unfortunately, I can’t keep my hands in 
a muff while I type.” 

He studied her still more closely. ‘‘You’re 
bluffing,” said he. ‘I beg your pardon, 
but I know you're tired to death. You 
ought not to be working at all. Why do 
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you? Don’t you know even a machine 
must have rest, to keep its efficiency?” 

“T wish I were a machine,” she answered. 
Her glance was not meeting his, now; it 
had dropped to a level with his shoulder. 
“A nice, well-oiled machine, which would 
keep on going, even if not up to its highest 
efficiency—if somebody just kept it oiled.” 

“And if you were a machine, it would 
need an extra oiling tonight, wouldn’t it?” 

She had withdrawn her hand. Her 
chin, rather a square little chin, came up. 
“Not at all,’ said she. “I ought to be 
through by—”’ 

“Eleven—at the latest? I hope so.” 

“Well—by one or two o’clock, if—” 

“Tf you’re not bothered. But—one or 
two o'clock! I say—if you'll forgive me 
for seeming intrusive—you ought not to 
work like that, you know, It’s suicide. 
for a girl like you.” 

“T’m not a girl, as I’ve told you before. 
And it has to be done—tonight. Of course 
I seldom do such a thing. But tonight I 
really have to. I have a last installment 
to finish, and the copy must be in by noon 
tomorrow, no matter how rough it is.” 

“Tt isn’t for Ames?” 

“Your brother? Oh, no—it’s for a very 
different magazine—and editor. And it’s 
quite my own fault for letting him begin 
to print the thing before it was finished. 
I never did that before. I never will again. 
But I’ve done it, and I must make good 
with the copy. I can do it. That is—I 
must do it. So—you see—”’ 

She looked up at him with an attempt 
at her gallant smile, but it faded so quickly 
before a curious little quiver of the lips 
that it could hardly have been called a 
smile. But somehow it touched Joel An- 
thony to the quick. 

“T see it’s up to me to go,” he said slowly. 
“T had hoped for a bit of time with 
you. If I could only help you, someway. 
See here—couldn’t you dictate, and let me 
do the typing? I’m fairly good at the 
machine, if you’ll take me on my own rec- 
ommendation.” 

She shook her head. ‘That’s wonder- 
fully good of you. But I couldn’t do it— 
possibly. I never have. I have to get my 
fingers on the keys.” 

“You wouldn’t try it, just on the chance? 
You could sit in that comfortable chair—”’ 

She laughed a little. ‘I wish I were like 
that—it would seem so reasonable. But 
I’m not reasonable, I’m unreasonable, 
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violently unreasonable. It’s the silliest of 
unreason to hate to do those three thou- 
sand words just because I’ve got to do them, 
but—” 

“Three thousand words? Miss Linn, 
you don’t mean you’ve got to think out 
three thousand words tonight—when you’re 
already all in? And the climax of your 
serial at that?” 

She nodded. ‘If I have brain enough. 
I’m a little afraid I haven’t—or that it 
won’t be sense when I get it on paper.” 

‘“You—poor little girl!” 

He knew he had no right to speak in 
that intimate way, but the words were out 
before he could check them. And they 
had a singular effect, and yet one that might 
have been expected. She looked up, down, 
turned suddenly away, and went over to 
stand by the old rattly typewriter that was 
demanding three thousand words—and 
a dramatic climax—out of her tired brain 
before daylight. Her back was toward 
Joel Anthony, but he saw that her shoul- 
ders shook under her blue blouse-apron. 
Yet after a minute, as he stood waiting— 
and longing to do something about it all— 
she spoke, quite controlledly: 

“Tm afraid I really must begin, Mr. 
Anthony. I’m sorry.” 

Then he went over to her. He spoke 
rapidly, out of an unmanageable desire to 
stand by her in this trying emergency. “‘I 
believe I can help you. You did me the 
great honor, once, of reading me that little 
sketch of yours that Ames raves over now. 
You did it because you thought, or felt 
I don’t know why—that I would appreci- 
ate it. I did appreciate it—it took hold of 
me tremendously. And I couldn’t help 
feeling that you went on and did the rest 
of the series—Ames has told me about 
them—the better for knowing how that 
first one had hit me between the eyes. Is 
that true?” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, it is true. But—it 
wouldn’t help me to read you any of this 
thing I am at now. It isn’t a work of 
inspiration, its just—machine work. It’s 
a ‘pot-boiler.’ It’s drudgery to try to 
finish it. I don’t like it—I hate it! I hate 
every character in it!” 

She clenched her small fist as she spoke, 
and brought it down with passionate em- 
phasis on the pile of offending manuscript 
by the side of the old typewriter. Then 
she wheeled suddenly toward him, the fist 
against her burning cheek. 
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“Oh, please go away!” she cried, “be- 
fore I go to pieces. I never was so near it 
before, though I’ve been pretty near it 





sometimes. I must begin—I must. You 
are kind, Mr. Anthony, but you can’t 
help. Please—’ 


A peculiar look of determination came 
into Joel Anthony’s face. He put out both 
hands and gently drew the cold clenched 
fist down into his warm grasp. He looked 
straight down into her desperately weary, 
harassed eyes, and spoke with authority: 

‘I know I’ve no right, but I’m going to 
assume one—just for tonight. You can 
forgive me or not—afterward. Tonight 
there’s the work to be done, and I can help 
you do it—I know it. You can’t do it 
alone—if you try you'll go to pieces, as 
you say. If I help you you won’t go to 
pieces, I won’t let you. Please go and put 
on your coat and hat, and come out with 
me for a little walk. I promise you I won’t 
keep you long. It’s only nine o’clock, and 
it’s a lovely April night—real spring.”’ 

For a minute he thought she would 
refuse, but he kept his eyes—and his will 
—upon her, and she yielded, almost as if 
she were not able to resist him. While she 





went for her outdoor garments Anthony 
spoke with Miss Fielding. 
“She’s pretty nearly at the breaking 


point,” he said, “and I think I can help 
her through. You know about it—that 
she’s got to finish this thing tonight?” 

“Ves,” said the little maiden aunt, and 
the trouble in her face showed that she un- 
derstood. ‘‘I’m so anxious when she gets 
too tired. I wish she would stop. But I 
can’t make her.”’ 

‘““Nobody can, but we can help her. If 
you'll trust her to me, and let me stay, pret- 
ty late, perhaps—and won’t mind sitting up 
yourself —I’ll keep her from breaking down.” 

‘But how?” 

‘I’ve got a good bit of vitality—nervous 
energy,” he said, smiling at her incredulous 
face. “I'll give her some of it. No, I’ve 
no cult to propagate, no mummery to go 
through. I'll just steady her with com- 
panionship—and common sense. The first 
step is to take her out into the fresh air, 
and get some of the blood down out of her 
head into her body. That’s simple enough.” 

“Oh, I hope you can!” she answered 
eagerly. “The child is very dear to me. 
She works too hard—for me and the chil- 
dren, and all of us. And I don’t mind sit- 
ting up all night, if need be.” 
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‘Perhaps you'll have to,”’ he warned her, 
with his friendly but determined smile. 

Then, presently, he had Jane Linn out 
in the April night, with the cool, fresh air 
on her hot brow—and her hand on his arm. 

“Please put it there,” he urged her, 
when they first reached the street. ‘‘ You 


will walk better and you will feel that you 
That’s rather 


have a friend close at hand. 
comfortable sometimes, 







isn’t it? Now, we won’t 
talk, for a little — just 
walk. For- 
get that 


for- 





story 


get it absolutely for a while. You can, 
you know.” 

If this was a new experience to her, it 
was quite as new to him. He had never 
before tried to communicate his own 
abounding energy and endurance to another, 
but somehow he had a curious feeling that 
he could do it—at least in this case. He 
wanted mightily to do it. As the two 
walked silently along the quiet side-street 
he was thinking intently of her need 
and of his own often-tested lasting pow- 
ers in a crisis of hard work, and he was 
willing, strongly willing, that somehow he 
might be able to “get them over to ker”’ 
that was the way he put it in his mind. 
Why shouldn’t one human being, in for- 





Jane Linn went with 
Anthony up to the roof, 
and there, by moonlight, 
Anthony kept the pillow 
coming at her so swiftly 
that it made her work 
vigorously to keep up 
with him. “What a 
srazy night!” she panted 


tunate possession of that which another 
sorely lacks, be able to supply it—if he 
cares to do it as he himself was caring now? 

Once, when he looked down at her, as 
they passed under a light, he saw that she 
was looking up at him. Hesmiled. ‘What 
is it?” he asked. ‘Are you thinking what 
a queer fellow I am, to be rushing in where 
angels fear to tread?” 

She shook her head. “I’m thinking how 
astonishingly kind you are—and wonder- 
ing how you knew I needed my _ head 
cooled.” 

He laughed reassuringly. “I have to 
put my own under the metaphorical pump 
pretty often,” he said, ‘“‘though not be- 
cause I’ve been creating anything that’s 


got the machinery hot. In my case it’s dis- 
entangling other people’s mistakes that 
heats my gears. There’s nothing like out- 
door oxygen to put one in tune for work 
it’s a pity more workers can’t take advan- 
tage of it.” 

When they were in the house again and 
Jane had returned to the den, her long 
braids now wound about her head like a 
wreath, but her blue blouse apron still on, 
there was less fever in her eyes. But she 
looked at Anthony as if she expected him 
to go, and he answered the look in words: 

“Tf you will permit me, I’m going to sit 
here in the Morris chair,” he said, quite 
simply, ‘“‘while you work. And once an 
hour, or less, you’re going to stop and rest 
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At midnight we’ll have something to eat— 
I'll see to that. It’s all arranged with 
your aunt. Now—fire away, and luck at- 
tend you!” 

“But I can’t work with any one in the 
room,” she said blankly. 

“Ves, you can. You’re going to, to- 
night. You'll find a steady stream of in- 
spiration flowing from the Morris chair to 
the typewriter keys.” 

His tone was highly confident—much 
more confident than the circumstances 
would seem to warrant, as he himself fully 
realized. He was planning to try out a 
newly formed theory, not of an occult, 
mysterious influence, but of simple friend- 
ship in a tight place. 

She stood looking at him for a moment 
as if she rather longed forcibly to eject 
him, but in the next, as if she were quite 
too weary to oppose him, she flung out both 
hands with a dramatic little gesture of de- 
spair, and sat down at the old typewriter, 
her back toward this singular guest who 
would not be dismissed. Just beyond the 
open door sat the little aunt, knitting in 
hand, her puzzled glance now and then 
scanning the occupant of the Morris chair. 

It was a long time before Jane struck the 
first key—so it seemed to Anthony; and after 
that the clack of the old machine was inter- 
mittent, sometimes sounding furiously for 
a sentence or two, then halting and ceasing, 
and beginning again—and finally coming 
to a definite standstill. Suddenly Jane 
Linn whirled about upon her chair. 

“I’m writing nonsense,” she cried out. 
“Sheer nonsense!” 

He got up and came over to her. “Let 
me see, will you?” he said gently, and 
withdrew the sheet. Then he gathered up 
two or three pages and scanned them rap- 
idly, while Jane sat staring at the floor. 
“This is by no means nonsense,” he de- 


clared. ‘“‘Let me read you these three 
pages. Forget they’re yours—pretend 


they’re mine.” 

He read aloud, careful of his inflections. 
Then, “That’s good stuff,’’ he said de- 
cisively. ‘Go on from there—you’re 
coming out all right with that scene—I 
know it.” 

He took her icy hands in his again and 
held them a minute, his own blood cours- 
ing generously meanwhile. Then he went 
back and sat down and remained quiet as 
a mouse again, while after a little the old 
typewriter began again to clack vigorously, 
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and kept clacking for a long stretch. He 
exchanged a triumphant nod and smile 
with Miss Fielding, who knitted indefat- 
igably on, just within his line of vision 
and just outside of Jane’s. 

When the typing ceased, he looked 
cautiously around, and saw that Jane 
Linn’s head had gone down upon her 
folded arms. He let her rest so ‘for a 
little, then he went to her. 

“Come up on the roof,” he said. “We're 
going to have a game of pitch and toss 
there, in the moonlight.” 

Jane shook her head, where it rested 
upon her arm. He longed to put his head 
down against hers, as he would with a tired 
child, and whisper encouragement in her 
ear. Instead he only laid his hand lightly 
on her shoulder, and said, “ Please!” 

So presently she went up with him to the 
the roof. It was nearly twelve o’clock, and 
a somewhat watery April moonlight gave 
them enough light by which to see a small 
couch pillow, which they tossed back and 
forth to each other until Jane was breath- 
less and even laughing. 

“What a crazy night!” she panted, with 
her hand on her side after a particularly 
vigorous bout, during which Anthony had 
kept the pillow coming at her so swiftly 
that it had made her work vigorously to 
keep up with him. “If anybody could see 
us they would think we had both lost our 
minds. I rather think I have lost mine 
to be letting you stay like this. I’m think- 
ing Aunt Mary has surely lost hers—bless 
her dear old heart. It means a good deal 
for her to stay up till all hours, like this.”’ 

“She and I are having the time of our 
lives,” he assured her. ‘To be allowed the 
privilege of seeing you through this stunt is 
one that fills us both with pride. The 
only thing that bothers me is that you 
won’t try letting me do the actual physical 
labor of the typing while you merely think 
the thing through. You’ve no idea how 
banging that plaguey old threshing-ma- 
chine of yours tires you. Come! Say you'll 
try it when we go down —just for a few 
minutes. You're used to me now—you can 
think with me in the room. I'll agree so 
to incorporate myself with that machine 
that you can forget me entirely.” 

She was very reluctant and incredulous, 
and persisted in her own way for a while 
longer. But at last she yielded to him, 
and let him sit down at the “threshing-ma- 
chine,’ while she herself, her head buried 
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in her hands and her fingers over her eyes, 
dictated haltingly a few difficult sentences. 
After a few minutes, the sentences came 
faster, and more smoothly. As she spoke 
them, he transcribed them with lightning 
swiftness, frowning infuriatedly at the in- 
dubitable fact that he had to make so much 
noise that he must pause every now and 
then to be able to catch her dictation. 

After a time she was walking up and 
down the floor, her fingers in her ears, pour- 
ing out paragraph after paragraph, with 
such utter disregard of the other workman 
in the scene that he was put to his mettle 
to keep up with her, to hear her above the 
rattle of the machinery, and to guess now 
and then at a word he had missed rather 
than interrupt the working of that weary 
brain of hers, now that it was laboring on 
pure nerve and will. 

He was conscious, as they dashed on, 
that she was giving him good stuff, that it 
was even brilliant stuff, that if she could 
keep it up she would finish the story with a 
swing and rush which would make it highly 
acceptable to the special magazine for which 
she was working, even though it might 
not be just the finest of which she was 
capable. 

All at once the dictation stopped, short. 
After waiting rather anxiously for a little 
Anthony looked round, to find that Jane 
Linn had flung herseli into the Morris chair, 
with closed eyes; that her cheeks were 
flushed till they looked as if they would burn 
at a touch, and that her hands were grip- 
ping tight the arms of the chair. He had 
some trouble to keep himself from going 
over and gathering the slender figure into 
his arms, laying the tired head against his 
own broad breast, and—yes, he wanted 
to put his lips against that glowing cheek. 
It was too much for a man to watch, this 
spending of vital energy that could not be 
spared, this breaking down of all-too-rare 
powers that should be conserved with every 
possible care. 

“Tf she belonged to me I’d take care of 
her,” he thought hotly. “I wouldn’t let 
her kill herself like this. She should never 
work on nerve and waste it this way. She 
should work when she wanted to, and the 
editors—including Ames Anthony—should 
all go to thunder. It’s a shame—a burn- 
ing shame. It must never happen again. 
Between us, ‘Aunt Mary’ and I will pre- 
vent it.” 

He got up and went softly out of the 
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room, only venturing, as he passed the 
figure in the chair, to pass his hand lightly 
over the half-curly hair, and to say, very 
gently: ‘Rest just as you are for a while, 
till I bring you something. Don’t move or 
think—little flame of genius put to a use 
not fit for it!” 

When he came back, after fifteen minutes 
spent with Miss Fielding in the tiny apart- 
ment kitchen, he bore a tray containing 
three cups of steaming chocolate and a 
plate of sandwiches. 

“I’m hungry as a boy myself,” he said. 
“Chocolate’s the stuff for soldiers on the 
march, and that’s what we are tonight, 
eh? Not much further to go, but we need 
something supporting. I haven’t been 
exactly idle myself, the last hour.” 

He watched her furtively, as the three 
ate and drank, and saw that Miss Fielding 
was watching too, more anxiously than he. 
Jane had seemed pretty near exhaustion, 
but the hot, delicious beverage brought 
back her color, which had ebbed rapidly 
during her wait. She ate her sandwiches 
with the eager palate of the brain worker, 
whose prolonged labor creates an appetite 
quite as surely as does that of the ditch- 
digger. 

When they had come back after the visit 
to the roof Anthony had turned the small 
clock with its face to the wall. “It will 
be better if we don’t know what time it 


is,’ he had said, and she had agreed. But 
he knew what time it was now—he had 
looked at his watch in the kitchen. It was 


nearly two o’clock when he took in the 
sandwiches, it was fully half after two when 
work was resumed. 

But before it was resumed, something 
happened. Jane Linn stood up and held 
out her hands to him. ‘I wish you would 
hold them a minute,” she said simply and 
very low, the lashes dropping over the 
shadowed gray-blue eyes. ‘‘I suppose it’s 
absurd, but it does seem as if you give 
me courage—when you take my hands in 
yours. You are—so strong, and I—am such 
a wilting thing, tonight. I’m not usually— 
foolish like this, so don’t be alarmed.” And 
she smiled a very tremulous little smile, 
which was Anthony’s undoing, all in one 
instant. 

His back was toward Miss Fielding knit- 
ting, knitting outside the door, her faith- 
ful soul intent only on her real task of 
that strange night. He gathered the cold, 
small hands into his, held them close, and 
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then suddenly lifted them to his lips. 
Into his face leaped something very 
tender. 

“No, no,” she said unsteadily, without 
lifting her eyes. “I didn’t mean anything 
like that. I just wanted—the courage your 
hands give me. They are so—warm—and 
firm. That’s all—lI’ll begin now.” 

They began, but Anthony’s “firm” 
hands were a little unsteady on the keys 
for a while, and Jane’s dictation came with 
long pauses. Then she began to walk the 
floor once more, and again the sentences 
poured forth rapidly. Anthony became 
conscious that the end was in sight. 

Suddenly Jane came close behind him. 
“This is the last paragraph,” she said, 
and gave it to him almost without halting. 
It was a fiery last paragraph, it left the 
reader, and the stenographer, and the 
author, all breathless. And as she ended 
it Jane Linn dropped into the Morris chair 
again, laughing and all but crying, and 
pressing her crossed hands over her 
breast. 

Anthony secured the last word in blurred, 
pale type—the very ribbon on the machine 
was worn out—and sprang up. ‘‘We’ve 
done it!” he cried exultingly. 

Miss Fielding, hearing, started up, her 
tired hands trembling. 

“Tt was you, more than I,” murmured 
Jane shakily. “I could never, never have 
done it without you!” 

“Do you mean it?” Anthony’s voice 
was very eager. ‘‘Tell me—there’s just 
one thing that’s bothered me. If instead 
of staying myself I’d sent for Ames—I 
know he would have come gladly—couldn’t 
he have made it easier?” 

“Ames?” Her head was shaken violent- 
ly. ‘Mr. Ames Anthony? Do you think 
he could have helped me? Never! I 
should have gone crazy if he had been in 
sight. He’s splendid—when a thing is 
finished, and he approves it—but, why, 
he would have made me so nervous I 
couldn’t have thought of a word, with his 
cynical smile, and his eyes that look 
straight through you.” She was silent an 
instant, then she burst forth again. 

“Oh, no! Nobody could have done what 
you have—and I would never, never have 
believed that you could do it. You have 
been simply—glorious!”’ Then she pulled 
herself up short. “I’m always rather de- 
lirious when I’ve finished a thing,” she ex- 
plained regretfully. 
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“T don’t mind your being delirious. I’m 
considerably wrought up myself,” avowed 
Anthony, and looked it. The excited 
color was burning in his own smooth 
cheek. 

Miss Fielding’s fatigued and anxious 
eyes regarded them from the doorway. 
Yards of knitting bore witness to her 
labors in their behalf; the long strip dangled 
from her arm. Not for a moment had she 
closed her eyes; she had been a silent 
partner in the whole affair. Nobody should 
ever say she could not stand by her dear 
child through any crisis. 

Anthony took out his watch. “Yes, 
dear lady, we’re through,” he said. “And 
it’s almost four o’clock. It’s been a tre- 
mendous strain on this little—-on your 
niece, but she’s stocd it bravely. So have 
you, Miss Fielding, you’ve been a trump! 
Now—will you please see that she sleeps 
all day?”’ 

“T must go over ihat copy before noon,” 
said Jane Linn. : 

Anthony walked over to the typewriter 
and picked up the loose sheets. “If you 
will trust me,” he said, “I will go over 
it, and see that it reaches its typesetter. 
I’ve an idea that it’s in pretty fair shape 
right now, and I’ve had a lot of training 
in that sort of thing under Ames. ‘I promise 
you nothing you would be ashamed of shall 
get past me.” 

“But I never let anything go that way!”’ 
she cried. 

“Please risk it this time,”’ said he firmly, 
and put the sheets in his pocket. Then he 
went away, his memory busy with a fleet- 
ing view he had had, as he glanced back 
before closing the door, of Jane Linn being 
gathered into the embrace of an elderly 
maiden lady, who was patting her shoulder 
and saying something over the down- 
bent head which looked as if it might be, 
“There, there!” 

“That’s not what she needs!” thought 
Joel Anthony fiercely to himself, as he 
swung rapidly away. “That’s like giving 
a teaspoonful of milk to a starving lion. 
What she needs is to be gathered up into 
a pair of arms that can hold her as if she 
were a baby, and to be smothered with 
love enough to put life back into her. 
And, by George, I wish—” 

And then he remembered, for the first 
time that night. 

He stood still, there in the silent street, 
and threw back his head to stare up into 
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the -dim- April ‘sky. “By George!” he 
said again. ‘It must mean something 
when a man feels that way. Why, I’ve 
never felt just that way—about Ruth!” 
Further down the street another idea 
came to him. “I wonder,’ he said to 
himself, “if a fellow doesn’t like—to be 
needed—just once in a while!” 


‘Have you seen that?” asked Ames 
Anthony of his brother, indicating a cer- 
tain paragraph in the morning paper, a 
few _ later. 

Joel, yawning rather heavily, took the 
paper Bir glanced at the paragraph. It 
announced the engagement of Miss Ruth 
Carter to the youthful mayor. He ceased 
to yawn. Ames was looking at him. ‘“ We 
seem to be in the same plight,” said Ames. 

‘Last week Jane Linn refused to marry 
me. You have my sympathy.” He turned 
back to his desk, his lean face looking leaner 
and more cynical than ever. 

Joel felt the universe turn over. His 
head whirled with the shock of it. It is 
hard to say which announcement startled 
him more. The two together all but 
knocked him down. After a little he stood 
up, put one hand on his brother’s shoulder, 
mumbled, “I’m sorry, old boy,” and got 
out of the room. 

He was badly upset, and it took some 
time to straighten out his thoughts about 
it all. But out of the jumble one idea be- 
came clearer and clearer to him. It might 
be that, some day, he could try what it 
felt - to take a slender figure into his 
arms, sit down with it in a shabby Morris 
chair, pa put life back into it with the 
warmth of his own abundant life. It had 
plenty of life of its own—he was confident 
of that—if it could be taken care of, and 
kept from wasting itself uselessly. He 
remembered the day at the seashore, and 
how she had responded to the forces of 
nature and play and companionship. He 
would take care of her so that she would 
have to work only when she wanted to 
he would allow her to be driven only just 
enough for her good—he would conserve 
that budding genius, so that it should 
bloom with wonderful results. It should 
be a partnership—such a partnership as 
only two entirely differing yet wholly con- 
genial types of manhood and womanhood 
might form. It seemed to him an ideal 
combination of forces. 

He thought, for decency’s sake, and so 
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that she could never say he had been too 
hasty, that he would let a considerable 
period of time go by before he told her. 
For Ames’ sake, too—poor old Ames, who 
was evidently badly disappointed—it would 
be only fair to wait a little. 

Then, one June evening, he went to 
the Carter wedding, and saw the Reason- 
able Woman under the most trying con- 
ditions supposed to be possible for an ex- 
lover. He gazed keenly at her from his 
position not too far away, and realized to 
the full that the mayor was a lucky fellow 
to be getting all that beauty and_lov- 
ableness—and reasonableness. But he did 
not envy him. For the same angle of his 
vision which took in the bridal party in- 
cluded the figure of Jane Linn, and his 
mind was pretty fully occupied with noting 
the exceeding charm of her, in such an 
exquisite white gown as he had never be- 
fore seen her wear, with the half-curly 
hair lying low on her fair neck, and her 
gray-blue eyes alight with a spirit and fire 
and—well, he could only call it a compre- 
hension of other people and their inter- 
ests such as only Jane Linn’s eyes seemed 
somehow capable of. 

“Have you any idea what a comrade 
she can be?” Ruth herself had asked him, 
last September; and that seemed to him 
somehow to express it. He couldn’t help 
feeling that Jane Linn would be a finer, 
more understanding, more interesting com- 
rade throughout her whole life than even 
beautiful, reasonable Ruth. And as for 
the things a man wants besides comrade- 
ship, well—of course he would never know, 
for the mayor never would tell him, but he 
had a notion that Jane’s arms about a 
man’s neck would hold him a good bit 
tighter than Ruth’s. When it came to 
some things, it was not reason a fellow 
wanted, thought Joel Anthony, but 
unreason, the unreason which keeps a 
woman thinking there is no man in all 
the world like the man whose name she 
bears. 

He kept on thinking about this rather 
steadily for a man who wes going through 
the formalities of a big and fashionable 
wedding. He thought about it to such result 
that when it was all over he followed Jane 
Linn home. She had been with a party 
of people who had kept her much to them- 
selves, lavishing upon her all the atten- 
tions wealth is sometimes delighted to pay 
to young fame; and they had sent her 
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home in a magnificent car which Anthony 
could pursue only in an humble taxicab. 
But five minutes after she reached her 
apartment Anthony was with her. 

“Tt’s late, and I knowit,” he said quickly, 
when with a look of surprise, she ad- 
mitted him. She was quite alone 
it seemed. 

“T suppose it is 
rather late,’ she 
answered. She did 
not ask him to 
sit down but 
remained 
SiG arn: 1 ae 
herself, as if 
to receive his 


message and 
say good 
night. She 
was smiling 
and the 
smile was 
enchanting, 
but there 
did not 


seem to 
be much 
invitation 
in it. An- 
thony,who 
had had a 
rather defi- 
nite idea 
of gather- 
ing her 
into his 
arms after 
one brief 
but im- 
passioned 
avowal of 
his love, 
felt him- 
self at a 
standstill. 
“Can you 
possibly 
be,”’ said 
he, gathering himself, ‘‘the girl in the 
long-sleeved apron who writes tales of love 
and war?” 

“As I have often told you,” she replied, 
“T am no girl at all, but the busiest sort 
of a working woman.” 

“You look it—at this moment—in that 
beautiful gown!” 

“T am going to take the beautiful gown 


His heart gave a great leap, and he put 


“Is it you, Jane Linn?” 
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up his hands and pressed the two warm little 








off as quickly as possible, and put on the 
blue blouse. I can’t afford to risk a smudge 
of purple ink.” 
““You don’t mean to write tonight!” 
‘Just two sheets. 


But I’ve been wait- 





rs 





palms closer over his eyes, and cried out eagerly, 


ing for days to know what to put on those 
two sheets. Tonight I know. By tomor- 
row it may have escaped me.” 

‘““So you want me to go away as fast as 
I can, lest that fine inspiration get away 
from you.” Keen disappointment was in 
his voice. 

Her face was a study. “It wouldn’t be 
kind of me to say so, would it?” 
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““You—wouldn’t let me stay while you 
nail it?”’ 

“Certainly not. That would be inde- 
fensible, from every point of view.” 

“Except mine. I—remember that you 
are inclined to be—as you yourself say— 
a little delirious, when you finish something 
particularly difficult. I should like to be 
at hand when that happens.” 

“Tf you don’t mind my saying so,” 
said she quite coolly—in view of the light 
in his eyes—‘‘ you look a trifle insane your- 
self. Please go home and sleep it off. 
Weddings are upsetting affairs, I admit.” 

“T’m not upset!—I never was so sane 
in my life. Please!” 

“Then prove it by going home at once— 
please!” said she. Her smile was the most 
fascinating thing he had ever seen, and 
his head whirled, but he saw that she meant 
to dismiss him—really meant it. She was 
only giving him that smile to take the edge 
off her refusal. 

So he went—after one long look at her, 
which she did not return. He was angry 
at being sent away, yet he was twice as 
much in love with her as he had been ten 
minutes before. He understood her. She 
would not let him come from watching the 
marriage of the woman he had lost—of 
course she would look at it that way—to 
propose marriage to that woman’s suc- 
cessor. She would make him wait—if she 
ever took him at all, of which he did not 
now feel as sure as he could wish. He re- 
membered, from a new point of view, the 
fact that she had refused Ames. 

He felt less and less sure of it, as the 
weeks went by. She seemed to be reced- 
ing from him, little by little. He found it 
difficult to be with her, except on matters 
of business. She was entirely friendly, 
but she kept him at a distance. He grew 
quite desperate with longing, but he did 
not give up. He had never dreamed of 
being so possessed by the image of any 
human being as he was possessed by hers. 
More than once he began to speak, but she 
would never let him so much as get well 
started. 

When he could bear it no longer—it was 
September again by this time, and the 
joint birthday was at hand—he asked her 
to spend that anniversary with him again 
by the shore. She replied that that would 
have been delightful, but that it was quite 
impossible—and gave him the same old 
reason—pressure of work. This time he 
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did not attempt to persuade her, but 
merely said that he had never been so dis- 
appointed in his life, and said it in a way 
which no woman could have doubted. But 
she did not change her decision, and he 
went away from the telephone—he had 
not ventured to go to her to be refused— 
feeling as heavy of heart as he had ever 
been. 

He had had no-idea of doing what he 
did do until ten minutes before he did it. 
Then suddenly he closed his desk, seized 
his hat, and caught a late morning train 
for the little station in the middle of the 
marshy field. He dined alone at the farm- 
house inn on the rocks and, being a man, 
enjoyed the flavor of the clams and blue- 
fish, though in a melancholy sort of way. 
Then he went down on the rocks and sat 
staring off to sea. It was almost precisely 
the sort of day it had been a year ago, 
mild of air and hazy of atmosphere, with 
the September sunlight over everything. 
And he thought and thought about Jane 
Linn until he heard the merest breath of 
a sound on the rocks behind him, and 
turned, or would have turned, but that a 
pair of warm palms came over his eyes, 
and a low voice in his ear said, with a 
peculiar beloved little huskiness, 

“‘T gave in, after all.” 

His heart gave a great leap, and he put 
up his hands and pressed the two warm 
little palms closer over his eyes, and cried 
out eagerly, ‘Is it you, Jane Linn?” 

“T believe so—unless I have lost my 
identity. I may have done that. I haven’t 
been—so very sure of it, of late. It seemed 
a bit mixed with—some one else’s!” 

“Whose?” 

‘“‘That’s for you to guess.” 

He would have turned, but her hands 
resisted his effort to remove them from his 
eyes. ‘‘I don’t dare believe it,” he said, 
softly. “‘You have made me wait so long.” 

“Not very long. And I should have 
made you wait much longer if I had been— 
a reasonable woman.” 

“T don’t want a reasonable woman— 
I want a totally unreasonable one.” 

“T am afraid you will have her—if you 
take me,” she breathed. 

But at that no mortal man would have 
allowed his eyes to remain covered longer 
—he wanted the full use of them. And 
what he saw in her face at last was what 
he might have seen there from the first— 
if he had had eyes to see. 
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CERTAIN wild bee, known as 

the Anthophora, is the victim of 

a parasite belonging to her own 
entomological order, the Melecta, 

who breaks into the Anthophora’s nest and 
lays her own egg there. The Melecta, in 
short, does what she can with the means at 
her disposal. I should leave it at that, if I 
had not to take into consider- 
ationa grave charge » brought 
against her. She is 
accused of having 


lost, for want of 
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Are we sure parasitic habits come from a love of inaction? 
breaks into the mason bee's domed nest of cement. 


tools, and she wears herself out. 


wool and took to this method because a distant foremother found relief at egg-laying time by 
utilizing the ready-made home of a mason bee! And the Stelis recements the broken doorway! 


A certain parasitic Stelis bee 


It is a prodigious task for her poor 
Yet the theorists say she formerly made a nest of cotton- 


laziness, the workman’s tools with which, 
so we are told, she was originally endowed. 
Let us set forth the evolutionist theory in 
detail: 
{ Some mother, nearing the end of her 
labors and in a hurry to lay her eggs, found, 
let us suppose, some suitable cells provi- 
sioned by her fellows. There was no time 
for nest-building and foraging; if she would 
save her family, she must perforce appro- 
priate the fruit of another’s toil. Thus re- 
lieved of the tedium and fatigue of work, 
freed of every care but that of laying eggs, 
she left a progeny which duly inherited the 
maternal slothfulness and which handed this 
down in its turn, in a more and 
more accentuated form, as gen- 
eration followed on generation; 
ue for the struggle for life made 
this expeditious way of estab- 
lishing oneself one of the most 
: favorable conditions for the 
"4 se” ae 
success of the offspring. At the 
same time, the organs of work, 
left unemployed, became atro- 
phied and disappeared, while 
certain details of shape and col- 
oring were modified more or 
less, so that they might be 
adapted to the new circum- 
stances. Thus the parasitic 
race was definitely estab- 
Kit lished. 
i This race, however 
was not so. greatly 
transformed as_ to 
» hide all signs of its 
origin, and, in cer- 
tain cases, the lat- 
ter can be traced. 
The parasite has 
retained more than 
one feature of her 
industrious ances- 
For instance, the 
Psithyrus is extremely 
like the bumblebee, 
whose parasite and de- 
scendant she is; the 
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Stelis preserves the ancestral characteris- 
tics of the Anthidium; the Ccelioxys bee 
recalls the leaf-cutter. 

Thus speak the evolutionists, with a 
wealth of evidence derived not only from 
correspondence in general appearance, but 
also from similarity in the most minute par- 
ticulars. Nothing is small: I am as much 
convinced of 
that as any 
other man; I 
admire the 
extraordi- 
nary preci- 
sion of the 
details fur- 
nished as a 
basis for the theory. But am 
I convinced? Rightly or 
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is not exactly a bed of roses.) The expendi- 
ture of time and labor which she finds neces- 
sary in order to house an egg may easily 
equal, or even exceed, that of the worker 
in building her cell and filling it with honey. 
That industrious one has regular and con- 
tinuous work, an excellent condition for 
success in her egg-laying; the other has a 
thankless 
and _precari- 
ous task, and 
is at the 
mercy of a 
thousand ac- 
cidents which 
endanger the 
great under- 
taking of installing the eggs. 
You have only to watch the 






wrongly, my turn of mind prolonged hesitation of a 
does not hold minutiz of iinet Coelioxys seeking for the 
structure in great favor; a HARVESTING leaf-cutters’ cells to recog- 


joint of the palpi leaves me 
rather cold; a tuft of bristles 
does not appear to me an 
unanswerable argument. I 
prefer to question the crea- 
ture direct and to let her 
describe her passions, her 
mode of life, her aptitudes. 
Having carefully weighed 
this evidence, we shall see 
what becomes of the theory 
of parasitism. 

(Are we so very sure that 
parasitic habits come from a 
love of inaction?)\Did the 
parasite become what she is because she 
found it excellent to do nothing? Was re- 
pose so great an advantage to her that she 
abjured her ancient customs in order to 
obtain it2) (Well, since I have been studying 
the bee who endows her family with the 
property of others, I have not yet seen any- 
thing in her that points to slothfulness. 
On the contrary, the parasite leads a la- 
borious life, harder than that of the worker. 
Watch her on a slope blistered by the sun. 
How busy she is, how anxious! How 
briskly she covers every inch of the radiant 
expanse, how indefatigable she is in her 
endless quests, in her visits, which are gen- 
erally fruitless! Before coming upon a nest 
that suits her, she has dived a hundred 
times into cavities of no value, into galler- 
ies not yet victualed. And then, however 
kindly her host, the parasite is not always 
well received in the hostelry. No, her life 





ORGANS. / 
BRISTLES THAT 
\ \ ag POLLEN. 


At the left are an Anthophora and a 
study of the pollen-catching bristles on 
its hind leg: the right-hand figures 
show a Melecta (Anthophora’s para- 
site) and its hind leg—almost bare of 
bristles, which the evolutionists claim 
have disappeared because of disuse 





nize that the usurpation of 
another’s nest is not effected 
without serious difficulties. 
(If she turned parasite in or- 
der to make the rearing of 
her ofispring easier and more 
prosperous, certainly she was 
very unhappily inspired. In- 
stead of rest, hard work 
is her portion; ‘instead of a 
flourishing family, a meager 
progeny. ) 

To generalities, which are 
necessarily vague, we will 
add some precise facts. A 
certain Stelis (Stelis nasuta) is a parasite 
of the Chalicodoma muraria, or mason bee 
of the walls. When the mason bee has fin- 
ished building her dome of cells upon her 
pebble, the parasite appears, makes a long 
inspection of the outside of the ‘home, and 
proposes, puny as she is, to introduce her 
eggs into this cement fortress. Everything 
there is most carefully ciosed: a layer of 
rough plaster, at least two-fifths of an inch 
thick, entirely covers the central accumu- 
lation of cells, which are each of them 
sealed with a thick mortar plug. It is the 
honey of these well-guarded chambers that 
has to be reached by piercing a wall almost 
as hard as rock. 

The parasite pluckily gets down to busi- 
ness; this idler becomes a glutton for work. 
Atom by atom, she perforates the general 
enclosure and scoops out a shaft just suffi- 
cient for her passage; when she reaches the 
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lid of the cell she gnaws it until the coveted 
provisions appear in sight. It is a slow and 
painful process, in which the feeble Stelis 
wears herself out, for the mortar is much 
the same as Roman cement in hardness. I 
find difficulty in breaking it with the point 
of my knife. What patient effort, then, the 
task requires from the parasite, with her 
tiny pincers! 

I do not know exactly how long the Stelis 
takes to make her entrance-shaft, as I have 
never had the opportunity, or rather the 
patience, to follow the work from start to 
finish; but what I do know is that a mason 
bee, incomparably larger and stronger than 
the parasite, when demolishing before my 
eyes the lid of a cell sealed only the day be- 
fore, was unable to complete her undertak- 
ing in one afternoon. I had to come to her 
assistance so that I might discover, before 
the end of the day, the object of her search. 
When the mason bee’s mortar has once set, 
its resistance is that of stone. Now the 
Stelis has not only to pierce the lid of the 
honey-store; she must also pierce the gen- 
eral casing of the nest. What a time it 
must take her to accomplish such a task, a 
gigantic one for her poor tools! 

It is done at last, however, after infinite 
labor. The honey appears. The Stelis 
slips through the hole she has made, and, on 
the surface of the provisions, by the side of 
the Chalicodoma’s egg, which is respected, 
she lays her own eggs, the number varying 
from time to time. The victuals will be the 
common property of all the new arrivals, 
whether they be the sons of the house or 
the offsprings of strangers. 

The violated dwelling cannot remain as 
it is, exposed to marauders from without; 
the parasite must herself wall up the breach 
which she has made. The quondam house- 
breaker becomes a builder. At the foot of 
the pebble, the Stelis collects a little of that 
red earth which characterizes our stony 
plateau; she makes it into mortar by wet- 
ting it with saliva; and with the pellets thus 
prepared she fills up the entrance-shaft, 
displaying all the care and art of a regular 
master mason. Only, the materials used in 
the reconstruction work clash in color with 
those used by the Chalicodoma. The bee 
gathers her cementing-powder on the ad- 
joining highroad, the metal of which con- 
sists of broken flintstone’, and very seldom 
uses the red earth under the boulder sup- 
porting the nest. At any rate, the Chali- 
codoma’s nest is more or less white in 


color because of the source of its materials. 
When a red speck, a few millimeters wide, 
appears on this pale background, it is a sure 
sign that a Stelis has been that way. 

We see the Stelis, therefore, first a rabid 
miner, using her mandibles against the rock; 
next, a kneader of clay and a plasterer re- 
storing broken ceilings. Her trade does not 
seem one of the least arduous. Now what 
did she do before she took to parasitism? 
Judging from her appearance, the trans- 
formists tells us that she was an Anthidium 
bee; that is to say, she used to gather the 
soft cotton-wool from the dry stalks of the 
lanate plants and fashion it into wallets, in 
which to heap up the pollen-dust which she 
gleaned from the flowers by means of a 
brush carried on her abdomen. Or else, 
springing from a genus akin to the cotton- 
workers, she used to build partitions of 
resin in the spiral stairway of a dead snail. 
Such was the trade driven by her ancestors. 

So, to avoid slow and painful work, to 
achieve an easy life, to give herself the leis- 
ure favorable to the settlement of her 
family, the erstwhile cotton-weaver or col- 
lector of resin-drops took to gnawing hard- 
ened cement! She who once sipped the 
nectar of flowers made up her mind to chew 
concrete! Why, the poor wretch toils like a 
galley-slave at her filing! No, the Stelisnever 
abandoned the delicate art of cotton-weaving 
to break down walls and to grind cement, 
a class of work far too unattractive to efface 
the memory of the joys of harvesting amid 
the flowers. Indolence has not evolved her 
from an Anthidium. She has always been 
what she is to-day: a patient artificer in her 
own line, a steady worker at the task that 
has fallen to her share. 

That hurried mother who, remote ages 
ago, first broke into the abode of a fellow 
to secure a home for her eggs found this 
unscrupulous method, so say the theorists, 
favorable to the general prosperity of her 
race, by virtue of its economy of time and 
trouble. The impression left by this new 
policy was so profound that heredity be- 
queathed it to posterity, in ever-increasing 
proportions, until at last parasitic habits 
became definitely fixed.) Another mason 
bee, the Chalicodoma of the sheds, fol- 
lowed by the three-horned Osmia, will 
teach us what to think of this conjecture. 

I have described elsewhere my installa- 
tion of Chalicodoma-hives against the walls 
of a porch facing the south. Here, on a 
level with my head, placed so that they can 
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easily be observed, hang some 
tiles removed from the neigh- 
boring roofs in winter, together 
with the enormous nests of 
the mason bees and their oc- 
cupants. Every May, for five 
or six years in succession, | ; 
have assiduously watched the ¥F 
works of these mason bees. 
From the mass of my notes on 
the subject, I take the follow- 
ing experiments which bear 
upon the matter now under 
discussion: 

Long ago, when I 
used to scatter a hand- 
ful of Chalicodome 
some way from home, 
in order to study 
their capacity for 
finding their nests 
again, I noticed that, 
if they were 
too long ab- 
sent, the lag- 
gards found 
their cells 
closed on 
their return. 
Neighbors 
had taken 
the oppor- 
tunity to lay 
their eggs 
there, after 
finishing the build- 
ing and stocking it 
with provisions; 
the abandoned 
property benefited 
another. On real- 
izing the usurpa- 
tion, the bee re- 
turning from her long journey soon con- 
soled herself for the mishap. She began 
to break the seals of some cell or other, 
adjoining her own; the rest let her have 
her way, being doubtless too busy with their 
present labors to seek a quarrel with the 
freebooter. As soon as she had destroyed 
the lid, the bee, with a sort of feverish haste 
that burned to repay theft by theft, dida little 
building, did a little victualing—as though 
to resume the thread of her occupation— 
destroyed the egg in being, laid her own, 
and closed the cell again. Here was a touch 
of nature that deserved careful examination. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, when 
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When the mason bee of the 
sheds. tardily returned from 
the fields, finds that her cell 
has been finished and occu- 
pied in her absence, she im- 
mediately seeks revenge and 
reparation, and breaking into 
the cell of another. lays her own 
egg there. But this, contrary to the evolution- 
ists. does not confirm her in criminality or make 
her descendants parasites. Her revenge accom- 
plished, she returns to her customary industry 





the work is at its height, I mark half a score 
of Chalicodome with different colors, in 
order to distinguish them from one another. 
Some are occupied in building, others are 
disgorging honey. I mark the correspond- 
ing cells in the same way. As soon as the 
marks are quite dry, I catch the ten bees, 
place them singly in screws of paper, and 
shut them all in a box until the next morn- 
ing. After twenty-four hours’ captivity, 
the prisoners are released. During their 
absence, their cells have disappeared under 
a layer of new structures; or, if still exposed 
to view, they are closed, and others have 
made use of them. 
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As soon as they are free the ten bees, 
with one exception, return to their respec- 
tive tiles. They do more than this, so ac- 
curate is their memory, despite the con- 
fusion resulting from a prolonged incar- 
ceration: they return respectively each to 
the cell which she has built—the beloved, 
stolen cell!—the outside of it is minutely 
explored, or at least that part of the shell 
which lies nearest to it, if the cell has dis- 
appeared under the new structures. In 
those cases where the home is not hence- 
forward inaccessible, it is, at least, occu- 
pied by a strange egg, and the door is se- 
curely fastened. To this reverse of fortune 
the ousted ones retort with the brutal /ex 
talionis: an egg for an egg, a cell for a cell. 
You’ve stolen my house; I'll steal yours. 
And, without much hesitation, they proceed 
to force the lid of a cell that suits them. 
Sometimes they recover possession of their 
own home, if it is possible to get into it; 
sometimes, and more frequently, they seize 
upon some one else’s, even though it be 
situated at a considerable distance from 
their original dwelling. 

As the general rough-cast covering all the 
cells is not applied until the end of the work, 
all that is necessary to be done is to demol- 
ish the lid, a hard and wearisome task, but 
not beyond the strength of their mandibles. 
They therefore attack the door, the cement 
disk, patiently gnaw it, and reduce it to 
dust. The criminal is allowed to carry out 
her nefarious designs without the slightest 
interference or protest from any of her neigh- 
bors, though these must necessarily include 
the one whose cell is being despoiled. The 
bee is as forgetful of her cell of yesterday 
as she is jealous of her actual cell. To her 
the present is everything; the past means 
nothing; and the future means no more. 

It is done: the lid is demolished, access is 
free. For some time, the bee stands bend- 
ing over the cell, her head half-buried in it, 
as though in contemplation. She goes 
away, she returns undecidedly; at last she 
makes up her mind. The egg is snapped up 
from the surface of the honey and flung on 
the rubbish-heap with no more ceremony 
than if the bee were ridding the house of a 
bit of dirt. I have witnessed this hideous 
crime again and yet again; I confess to hav- 
ing repeatedly provoked it. In housing her 
own egg, the mason bee displays brutal in- 
difference to the fate of her neighbor’s egg. 

I see some of them afterward busy pro- 
visioning, disgorging honey, and brushing 
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pollen into the cell already completely pro- 
visioned; I see some masoning a little at 
the orifice, or at least laying on a few trow- 
els of mortar. It seems as if the bee, 
although the victuals and the building are 
just as they should be, were resuming the 
work at the point at which she left it twenty- 
four hours before. Lastly, the egg is laid 
and the opening closed. Of my captives, one, 
less patient than the rest, rejected the slow 
process of eating away the cover and de- 
cided in favor of robbery with violence, on 
the principle that might is right. She dis- 
lodged the owner of a halt-stocked cell, 
kept good watch for a long time on the 
threshold of the home, and, when she felt 
herself the mistress of the house, went on 
with the provisioning. I followed the ousted 
proprietress with my eyes. I saw her seize 
upon a closed cell by breaking into it, in 
all respects behaving like my imprisoned 
Chalicodome. 

The whole occurrence was too significant 
to be left without further confirmation. I 
repeated the experiment, therefore, almost 
every year, always with the same result. I 
can only add that among the bees placed, 
by my artifices, under the necessity of mak- 
ing up for lost time, a few are of a more 
easygoing temperament. I see some build- 
ing anew, as if nothing out of the way had 
happened; others—this is a very rare 
course—going to settle on another tile, as 
though to avoid a society of thieves; and, 
lastly, a few who bring pellets of mortar 
and zealously finish the lid of their own 
cell, although it contains a strange egg. 
However, housebreaking is the usual thing. 

One more detail not without value: it is 
not necessary for you to intervene and im- 
prison mason bees for a time in order to 
witness the acts of violence which I have 
described. If you follow the work of the 
swarm assiduously, you may occasionally 
find a surprise awaiting you. A mason bee 
will appear and, for no reason known to 
you, break open a door and lay her egg in 
the violated cell. From what goes before, 
I look upon such a bee as a laggard, kept 
away from the work-yvard by an accident, 
or else carried to a distance by a gust of 
wind. On returning after an absence of 
some duration, she finds her place taken, 
her cell used by another. The victim of a 
usurper’s villainy, she behaves as they do and 
indemnifies herself for her loss by breaking 
into another’s home. 

Lastly, I wished to learn the behavior, 
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after their act of violence, of the masons 
who have smashed in a door, brutally ex- 
pelled the egg within, and replaced it by 
one of their own laying. When the lid was 
repaired to look as good as new and every- 
thing restored to order, would they con- 
tinue their burglarious ways and exter- 
minate the eggs of others to make room for 
their own? By no means. Revenge, that 
pleasure of the gods, and perhaps also of 
bees, is satisfied after one cell has been 
ripped open. All anger is appeased when 
the egg for which so much work 
has been done is safely housed. 
Henceforth both prisoners and 
stray laggards resume their 
ordinary labors, indiffer- 

ently with the rest. 
They build honestly, 
they provision hon- 
estly, and do not 
meditate fur - 
ther evil. The 
past is quite 
forgotten 
until a fresh 
disaster oc- 
curs. 

‘How now 
about your 
theory of 
parasitism? 
Here is the mason 
bee of the sheds teaching 
us something very curious. 
To smash the lid of a cell 
that does not belong to 
her, to throw the egg out 
of doors and put her own f 
in its place, is a practise 
which she has followed 
since time began. Ever 
since her race has been 
kneading cement, she has 
known the law of retali- 
ation. Countless ages, 
such as the evolutionists 
require, have made her adopt forcible usur- 
pation as an inveterate habit. Moreover, 
robbery is so incomparably easy for the 
mother: no more cement to scratch up with 
her mandibles from the hard ground, no more 
mortar to knead, no more clay walls to build, 
no more pollen to gather on hundreds and 
hundreds of journeys. All is ready, board 
and lodging. Never was a better oppor- 
tunity for allowing oneself a good time. 
There is nothing against it. The others, the 














Brigandage but not parasitism 
that laggard Osmia bees did not hesitate to break 
open completed cells. but they did not take ad- 
vantage of others toil HY 
derly laborer. gathering new provisions to take 
the place of those she had wantonly destroyed. 
then laying her own eggs and sealing the cell 
What becomes of theory in the face of fact? 
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workers, are imperturbable in their good- 
humor. The outrage on their cells leaves 
them profoundly indifferent. There are no 
brawls to fear, no protests. Come, poor 
bee! Throw aside your exhausting la- 
bors, follow the evolutionists’ advice and, 
as you have the means at your disposal, 
become a parasite! 

But no! Having effected her little re- 
venge, the mason returns to her masonry, 
the gleaner to her gleaning, with unquench- 
able zeal. She forgets the crime committed 

in a moment of anger and takes 

47 good care not to hand down any 
tendency toward idleness to her 
ofispring. She knows too well 
that activity life, that 

work is the world’s great 

jov. What myriads of 

cells has she not 

broken open since 

she has been 
building! 

What mag- 

nificent 

opportun- 
ities, all so 
clear and 
conclusive, 
has she not 
had to 
emancipate herself from 
drudgery! But nothing 
could convince her; born 


is 





~e to work, she persists in an 
94 industrious life. I call for 
>) a scion of the mason bee 
T: of the sheds who shall 
3 live by the art of break- 


ing through ceilings. Until 
they show me one, the 
theorists will only make 
me smile when they talk 
to me of erstwhile workers 
relinquishing their trade 
in order that they may be- 
come parasitic sluggards. 

I also call, with no less insistence, for a 
descendant of the three-horned Osmia who 
is given to demolishing party walls. I man- 
aged to make a whole swarm of these 
Osmiz build their nests on the table in my 
study, in glass tubes that enabled me to see 
the inmost secrets of the work of the bee. 
For three or four weeks, each Osmia is 
scrupulously faithful to her tube, which is 
laboriously filled with a set of chambers 
divided by earthen partitions. Marks of 


Fabre found 


the despoiler turned or- 
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different colors painted on the thorax of 
the workers enable me to recognize indi- 
viduals in the crowd. Each crystal gallery 
is the exclusive property of one Osmia; no 
other enters it, builds in it, or hoards in it. 
If, through heedlessness, through momen- 
tary forgetfulness of her own house in the 
tumult of the city, some neighbor so much 
as comes and looks in at the door, the owner 
soon puts her to flight. No such indiscre- 
tion is tolerated. Every bee has her home, 
and every home its bee. 

All goes well until just before the end of 
the work. The tubes are then closed at the 
orifice with a thick plug of earth. Nearly 
the whole swarm has disappeared; there 
remain on the spot a score of tatterdemal- 
ions in threadbare fleeces, worn out by a 
month’s hard toil. These laggards have 
not finished their laying. There is no lack 
of unoccupied tubes, for I take care to re- 
move some of those which are full and to 
replace them by others that have not yet 
been used. Very few of the bees decide to 
take possession of these new homes, which 
differ in no particular from the earlier ones; 
and even then they build only a small num- 
ber of cells, which are often mere attempts 
at partitions. 

They want something different: a nest 
belonging to some one else. They bore 
through the plug of the inhabited tubes, a 
work of no great difficulty, for we have here 
not the hard cement of the Chalicodoma, 
but a simple lid of dried mud. When the 
entrance is cleared, a cell appears, with its 
store of provisions and its egg. The Osmia 
snatches that fragile thing, the egg, with 
her brutal mandibles; she rips it open and 
flings it away. Or she does worse; she 
eats it on the spot. I had to witness this 
horror many times over before I could ac- 
cept it as a fact. Note that the egg de- 
voured may very well contain the criminal’s 
own offspring. Imperiously swayed by 
the needs of her present family, the Osmia 
puts her past family entirely out of her 
mind. 

Having perpetrated this child-murder, 
the depraved creature does a little provi- 
sioning. She and her companions all experi- 
ence the same necessity to go backward in 
the sequence of actions in order to pick up 


the thread of their interrupted occupa- 
tions. Her next work is to lay her egg, 


and then she conscientiously restores the 
demolished lid. 
The havoc can be more sweeping still. 
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One of these laggards is not satisfied with 
a single cell; she needs two, three, four. 
To reach the most remote, the Osmia 
wrecks all those which come before it. The 
partitions are broken down, the eggs are 
eaten or thrown away, the provisions are 
swept outside, are often even carried to a 
distance in great lumps. Covered with dust 
from the loose plaster of the demolition, 
floured all over with the rifled pollen, sticky 
with the contents of the mangled eggs, the 
Osmia, while at her brigand’s work, is 
altered beyond recognition. But once the 
place is cleared, everything resumes its 
normal course. Provisions are laboriously 
brought to take the place of those which 
have been thrown away; eggs are laid, one 
on each heap of food; the partitions are 
built up again; and the massive plug seal- 
ing the whole structure is made as good as 
new. 

Crimes of this kind recur so often that 
I am obliged to interfere and place in safety 
the nests which I wish to keep intact. And 
nothing as yet explains this brigandage, 
bursting forth at the end of the work like a 
moral epidemic, like a frenzied delirium. 
There would be an explanation if the site 
were lacking; but the tubes are there, close 
by, empty and quite fit to receive the eggs. 
The Osmia refuses them; she prefers to 
plunder. 

What are her reasons for acting as she 
does? They escape me. Can there be ill- 
conditioned characters among insects, char- 
acters that delight in a neighbor’s ruin? 
There are among men. 

In the privacy of her native haunts, the 
Osmia, I have no doubt, behaves as in my 
crystal galleries. ‘Toward the end of the 
building-operations, she violates others’ 
dwellings. By keeping to the first cell, 
which it is not necessary to empty in order 
to reach the next, she can utilize the provi- 
sions on the spot and shorten to that extent 
the longest part of her work. (As usurpa- 
tions of this kind have had ample time to 
become inveterate, to become inbred in the 
race, I ask for a descendant of the Osmia 
who eats her grandmother’s egg in order to 
establish her own. This descendant I shall 
not be shown. The Osmiz and Chalico- 
dome of to-day are what they were when 
the first trowel of cement or mud was mixed, 
countless 2ons ago. 

Then how many ages does it take to form 
a parasite? Too many, I fear, for us not to 
be discouraged. 






His first 


sion of her was of 


impres~ 


one immersed in 


engrossing business 


HE very thought of Christ- 
mas bored the Mere Man. 


He 
desired no gifts to be showered 
upon him, and it was very certain 

that he had no wish to shower them upon 


any one else. The crowded shops, the 
crowded streets, the shop-windows crammed 
with what were intended to be alluring 
wares—every symptom of the festal season 
was to him an irritation. 

In this mood, in the very heart of the 
holidays, he approached the sanctuary of 
the Ordinary Girl, hoping—nay, in his 
heart praying—that she had not rashly 
been and gone and bought him something 
which he was sure not to want. He was 
sick unto death of accumulating elaborately 
planned and painstakingly executed slip- 
pers, waistcoats, ties, smoking-outtfits, pil- 
lows, and other trifles of feminine selection. 
Whatever she might give him, he was un- 
graciously convinced from a long experience 
with attentive female relatives and friends, 
would be something for which he had no 
use; and he thought it quite as likely (he 
had no illusions on this score), that any 
small relish that he might have for what she 
bestowed upon him would be as nothing 
to her lack of enthusiasm in procuring it. 

Where, then, in a grown-up world where 
people so disliked to give and take presents 

where, he questioned, was the sense in 
doing more than politely and perfunctorily 
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wishing every one, from the janitor to the 
president of the concern which employed 
one—a Merry Christmas? 
The Ordinary Girl was a sane, sensible 
sort, he reflected; maybe she would ignore the 
prevailing custom and spirit of tomfoolery. 
Alas! His first impression of her, as 
he entered the door, was of one immersed 
in engrossing business. She was energetic- 
ally wrapping and tying and directing 
parcels, humming a popular tune as she 
worked. It was some moments before she 
could free herself sufficiently from these 
matters to take more than fleeting notice 
of him. More long minutes passed before 
she followed him to where he stared moodily i 
into the fire, and sank into her big .chair ' 
with a profound sigh, and said sourly, 
“Killing yourself with Christmas, I see.” 
“Divvle a bit!’ she retorted, sugar- 
sweet. And in answer to his derisive snort 
she told him the following tale: 


On Friday last I wandered, lonely as a 
cloud, down Fifth Avenue. Christmas 
was hard upon me, and nothing done! For 
the ten, ten, double-ten, forty-five-and- 
fifteenth time I vowed to myself that I 
would begin at the very birth of next year 
to prepare for the Great Holiday; and 
that next time I would do the thing nicely. 

I called to mind the family of my dearest 
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friends; I remembered their beautiful 
way of dealing with Christmas; how the 
two grandmothers, the aunts, the mother, 
and the many children practised their self- 
imposed task of gift-giving, almost as a 
social and domestic science. The yearly 
opening of the box coming from them is 
ever an emotion. There lie the packages, 
so beautiful in themselves, just as packages, 
that it seems lawless to break into them, 
all so exquisitely, securely wrapped in 
smooth, new tissue paper, tied with merry 
red ribbons, stuck with stickers, tagged with 
tags, and decorated with sprigs of holly— 
the whole manner of presentation so prop- 
erly attended to and complete! And then 
the contents of the parcels, so well thought 
out, and appropriate, and personal! The 
way they treat the entire performance 
amounts to a religious rite. 

Then I thought of certain other people 
who have but to descend upon a shop on the 
day before Christmas, give brief orders and 
addresses—and lo! it is done. 

And finally I came back to myself, to 
my utterly disgusting way of doing it; 
letting the whole thing almost take care of 
itself; making no particular preparation; 
doing what came easily in my way; picking 
up here and there an occasional bargain, 
with no thought of any special individual 
upon whom to bestow it; just doing it in 
my own mussy way, dreading the approach of 
December 25th, dreading the labor, hating 
the bother—and oh, hang it all! the expense. 

By this time discouragement and the 
blues were heavy upon me, and I reflected: 
“Why am I on Fifth Avenue? This is 
not where I shall find aught to suit my mood. 
Better hie me to Broadway, or to Sixth 
Avenue, even unto the Five and Ten Cent 
Store!” And I turned west and then south. 

Near a corner a Salvation Army Santa 
Claus tinkled his patiently insistent bell. 
As I groped in my bag for pennies to put 
into his kettle a luminous thought came to 
me: why not put all my gift money into 
Salvation dinners for the poor? No fear 
then of misfits or inappropriatenesses; and 
oh, what a saving of time and energy! 
Why not, why not? It was not that I felt 
a particular outgoing of heart toward the 
poor at that moment, but just to be rid 
of the weight of my joyless Christmas 
shopping. I stood there on the corner dally- 
ing with the thought. 

And then—she came to me, the Fairy 
Grandmother! She came to me along the 
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muddy crossing, with “Suburbs” written 
all over her; and on either arm hung a 
little granddaughter. The three were going 
to make a day of it; they had taken a peep- 
o’-day train into town; each of them had a 
capacious bag, which they would fill full, 
full, full, before taking the four fifty-nine, 
or some such train home—full with the 
fascinating harvest of the great stores. 

They chirped in unison as they crossed 
the street, which was empty for the mo- 
ment; they had waited long on the opposite 
sidewalk until it should be empty. And 
I stood and watched them, and my face, 
I think, must have caught some of the 
radiance which theirs shed; for as they 
were about to pass me by, they stopped, 
quite with one accord, and all three, with 
dancing eyes, smiled the smile of comrade- 
ship, as from the ancient darling burst the 
great, the burning question, 

“Oh, please! Could you tell us where 
we could find the nicest opera-bags?”’ 

Indeed I could! I could not only tell 
them, I would personally conduct them; 
it was not far. 

“Oh, would you? How nice!” 

Well, we found the nicest opera-bag in 
town. It was for Aunt Amy, she loved the 
opera so, and sometimes came in to New 
York for it on Saturday afternoons—one 
of the little girls confided. And we found 
many of the other nicest things in New 
York, and made great holes in the lists 
the three were armed with. I don’t know 
that I was of much assistance to them; 
maybe I was only in the way, but I scarce 
could tear myself away from that old lady; 
I wanted to pick her right up and carry her 
off, saying, “‘Oh, come with me and be 
my love of a Grandmother!” Instead of 
which I had to say farewell forever. 

In Thirty-fourth Street I ran into Lucy 
Rogers. Her face was grim; a leaden frown 
sat upon her brow. She greeted me with 
a jeer: “I see you are at it, too! Isn’t it 
torment, my dear? Isn’t the crowd in- 
famous and loathsome? Don’t you want 
to kill somebody? And don’t you hate the 
creatures you’ve got to give presents to? 
Don’t say a word! it makes me fume. 
And what makes me sick is the amount of 
graft there is in it! That is all it is, my 
dear—graft! Christmas is getting to be—’ 
And she continued to express herself in her 
voluble, dramatic way. 

A while back, two hours maybe, I should 
have cried, ‘“‘Amen!” Now I took her by 
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the hand, and led her into the lee of a build- 
ing; and I delivered myself of some of 
those wise and timely words which people 
so hate one for. Oh, I’m not going to 
repeat them; don’t be nervous! But what 
else could I do? 

The next day I went shopping, and 
bought my presents. 

Here is yours now. And it may be the 
very thing of all others in the world that 
you would not give house-room to—or it 
may not; but that does not count at all, 
for I am now convinced that the point of 
Christmas is not “Peace on earth and good 
will toward men,” but that one should have 
a Be-au-tiful Time doing one’s shopping! 


The Mere Man accepted his parcel with 
the appropriate smile, and craftily refrained 
from looking at the gift until he had left 


the house. Out under the first street-lamp 
he paused and opened it. 
He surprised himself and the shadowy 


cat stealing out of a neighboring areaway 
by the laugh which rang from end to end 
of the deserted block. 

What a funny, delicious, absurd present! 
And how like the Girl! He could in imagi- 
nation hear her chuckle as she bought it. 

With a sense of measuring swords with 
her he set himself without delay to think 
of what he might procure for her which 
should amuse and please her as much. 

“That’s the idea!”’ he said to himself 
as he walked on. ‘‘We take Christmas 
too seriously, by half. Once you treat it as 
a joke the burden drops away. Of course, 
of course,’ he mused, “it is meant to be 
merry Christmas, isn’t it?” 

The stealthy cat trotting soundlessly in 
front of him looked back, and seemed to 
his now genial mood to wink assent. ‘‘ Care 
would kill a cat!’’—he jovially aimed the 
ball of crumpled wrapping-paper at him 
“even Christmas care! And therefore, by 
all means, let’s be merry!” 








The man explained to the 
doctor that his children 
were chunky and _ short- 
necked, and so “choked up 
awful easy,” and were pecu- 
liarly liable to sore throats! 











When it Hurts to Swallow 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


HE first question which rises un- 

bidden in your mind, when your 

throat begins to feel as if you had 

swallowed a red-hot potato, and 
every gulp brings tears to your eyes, is, 
“How did I catch it?”’ It is clear enough 
that you have “caught”? something—per- 
haps one of the numerous cold-and-sore- 
throat “‘bugs” that go wandering about 
seeking whom they may devour; but why 
should it have found a resting-place in vour 
throat? 

The first thing you will probably do is to 
cast back in your mind to see if you have 
ever got your feet wet, or sat in a draft— 
especially one that blew on the back of your 
neck, or gone out in the cold without your 
muffler, or eaten your dinner off a damp 
plate, or gulped down ice-water when you 
were overheated, or some such grave and 
mortal offense against the laws of right 
living. It is quite possible that you may be 
able to discover some trivial sin of this 
description, and cry triumphantly, ‘‘ That’s 
it!” But if vou are open-minded and im- 
partial, and investigate in this way every 
coldor sore throat that you catch, and espe- 
cially if you happen to be a doctor or nurse, 
and see scores of these cases in succession, 
you will find that not more than once in 
five times can you discover any form of 
exposure to cold or to damp upon which 
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you can fasten as the cause of your calamity. 
In fact, scientific study and tabulation in 
our great hospitals of thousands of cases of 
colds, sore throats, and pneumonias have re- 
duced exposure of any sort, as a cause, to 
less than ten percent. Which, of course, con- 
sidering the remarkable frequency of some 
form of accidental exposure, brings it within 
the bounds of mere coincidence. 

Indeed, when you come to investigate 
them carefully, many of these tales of expo- 
sure are of little more value than the ac- 
count which an old rheumatic patient of 
mine once gave me about the origin of a cold 
which he had caught at a big hot-springs 
sanatorium. “I know just how I caught 
it, Doctor. You see, I’m pretty big and 
fleshy’’—he weighed 250 lbs.—‘‘and them 
bathtubs are kinder small for me, so that 
even when I lie down in them as flat as I kin, 
the hot water only just comes up to about 
the middle of my breast-bone and leaves 
the upper six inches of my chest uncovered; 
and it was right there I caught the chill!” 

Wet feet, or other forms of exposure to 
cold and damp, as a matter of fact, have 
very little to do with these troublesome 
maladies. The only way in which they 
operate is by depressing the general vitality 
and lowering our resistance to a point 
where the germs which are already domesti- 
cated in the mouth or the corners of the 
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throat can break loose and overrun the svs- 
tem. The popular impression, for instance, 
that a sore throat can be caused by going 
out of doors in winter without properly 
wrapping up the throat is almost pure su- 
perstition. In the country and_ small 
towns and at zero, or other sub-arctic tem- 
peratures, it is advisable to wrap thoroughly 
both the neck and ears. But under city 
conditions, it is probable that those stuffy, 
stifling, sweating, skin-suffocating abomina- 
tions, ‘‘mufilers’”’ provoke at least twice as 
many colds as they prevent. In fact, those 
who suffer most frequently and severely 
from sore throats are usually the very ones 
who spend most of their time in stuffy, hot 
rooms, and overload themselves with heavy 
wraps when they go out. 

The more you coddle your throat and 
your skin, the more certainly they'll go 
back on you in your time of need, when 
you are unavoidably exposed to wet or sleet 
or blizzard in such a way as actually to test 
your powers of reaction. Anybody who 
can’t stand to get his feet wet, or to walk 
two or three miles on a winter day without 
a neck-wrap, either 
isn’t keeping himself 
up to concert pitch, or 
is harboring in his 
gums and throat parlor- 
boarders which ought 
to be evicted; this is, 
of course, providing he 
changes his wet shoes, 
or gets his feet to the 
fire as soon as he 
stops walking 
briskly. Wet 
does no harm 
if you do not 
let it “chill” 
on you after- 
ward. 

Almost the 
whole connec- 
tion which has 
grown up in 
the popular 
mind between 
sore throats 
and cold 
veather is due 
to the fact that 
the cold drives 
us indoors, 
makes us shut 
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and turn on the heat, thus providing an 
ideal hothouse and breeding-place for the 
free reproduction and unlimited  trans- 
mission of germs of all sorts that can 
fly in the air. How far this goes may 
be seen from the painful fact that bac- 
teriological examinations of the noses and 
throats of city-dwellers in February, March, 
and April—at the end and climax of their 
winter imprisonment and siege—show that 
from fifteen to twenty-five percent of all 
throats examined contain the pneumococ- 
cus, or germ of pneumonia; from one to ten 
percent, the germs of diphtheria; and from 
twenty to fifty percent, the germs of influ- 
enza, or the strepto- and staphylo-cocci, 
which produce infection of wounds, or 
so-called surgical blood-poisonings, and 
which are believed to be incriminated in 
most of the ulcerating forms of sore throat, 
and in rheumatism. Literally, a man’s 
foes are they of his own mouth-hold. 

This is the reason why all those chiefly 
air-born diseases, such as pneumonia, scar- 
let fever, bronchitis, influenza, and chicken- 
pox, usually reach their high-water mark in 
March or April: and drop to their 
lowest points in July and August, 
when all doors and windows are wide 
open and as much of our time as 
possible is spent out of doors. 

The best way of preventing sore 
throats is by avoiding, as far as 
possible, their causes — bacteria, ba- 
cilli, and germs of all sorts. Next, 
and almost equally important, is 
building up and maintain- 
ing a vigorous, active, vital 
resistance in our 
body-tissues, so 
that when the 
germs do fall into 
our interior, we 
can simply digest 
them, and go 
peaceably about 
our business. Both 
of these protec- 
tions can be 
secured by one 
line of action, 
and that is by 
as near an ap- 
proach as pos- 
sible to an 
out-of-door 
and a 
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ing every room in which we live, or work, 
or sleep, thoroughly ventilated day and 
night. We should learn to sit and work 
and sleep—in fact, to live—in a gentle 
current of air, a draft, all day and all 
night, except at such periods as we 
are dressing, eating, and beginning to 
digest our food; and to feel uncomfortable 
unless we can feel such a gentle current 
playing across our faces constantly. If, at 
the same time, we tone and harden the sur- 
face of the body by frequent exercise in the 
open air, with a minimum of clothing, and 
by cool bathing or splashing every morning, 
we have side-stepped at least half of our 
chances of tonsilitis. We should not only not 
avoid chill, in the sense of exposure of our 
surface to either cold air or cold water long 
enough to feel a distinct sense of coolness 
and stimulation, but we should endeavor 
to get that sensation at least two or three 
times every day, providing, 
of course, that it is followed 
by a pleasant reaction of 
warmth and comfort. 
“Colds,” like other infec- 
tions, confer an immunity. 
But that immunity probably 
does not last more than three 
or four months, so that even 
the healthiest of us may | 
easily fall a victim to the | 
same “bug” at least once, 
and possibly twice a year. 
And if we are in a flabby, 
lowered condition, we 
may succumb to the 
attack of a new and 
strange germ be- 
fore we are prop- 
erly recovered 
from the 
“cold” caused 
by a former 
one. In fact 
this is precise- 
ly our most 
dangerous pe- 
ried; for 
“bugs” have 
absolutely no 
sense of fair 
play, and de- 
light in jump- 
ing on a man 
when he’s 
down! 
paraphrase 
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Although the general impression is that cold weather produces 
sore throats, it does so only in a roundabout way; it drives us 
To _ indoors, to heated, half-ventilated houses, in which “bugs” of all 
sorts find ideal breeding conditions —and there we “catch cold” 


a popular saying, “Life to some people 
is just one blamed cold after another.”’ 

It should perhaps be explained that two 
entirely different factors enter into our 
taking and recovering from an infectious 
disease, which often have no relation to each 
other. The first is what is called suscep- 
tibility, i. e. the ease with which we “catch” 
the pirate in question. The second is re- 
sistance, or the power that we show in re- 
pelling and throwing off his attack. Of the 
two, resistance is of course far the more 
important. And this, fortunately, can be 
built up and increased by vigorous, well- 
fed, well-ventilated, open-air habits of life. 
But when it comes to susceptibility or ease 
of catching, while fortunately this usu- 
ally diminishes to a considerable degree in 
the same proportion as resistance is in- 
creased, yet there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the two at all. 

One great help in 
securing protection 
from the winged causes 
of sore throat, is to 
} keep on your dressing- 
table and on your 
| office desk, a vial filled 
~ \. with some mild anti- 


* septic solution, such 

}; as any competent 

ad f physician can 
fs ‘ , give you the 
; \ J name or form- 


ma ulha of, and 
“spray out both 
\ / nose and throat 
\) thoroughly two or 
¥* three times a week 

during the winter, on 
general principles! Use 
this spray, in addition, 
— whenever you have 
been compelled to come 
into close contact with 
some one who was 
coughing, or sneezing, 
or when you 
have had to 
sit in some 
unusually 
stuffy room or 
ill-ventilated 
public hall, 
particularly a 
theater or a 
church, where 
the group of 
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“bugs” left by the previous audience or con- 
gregation is warmed up and served fresh 
each night or Sunday. 

What are the different forms which these 
painful and 
disagreeable in- = 
flammations of 
the throat may . ’ 
assume? For 
practical pur- 
poses, we may 
describe sore 
throats accord- 
ing to the re- 
gions in which 
they occur; 
and, as it hap- 
pens, roughly 
according 
to their degree 
of severity 
and serious- 
ness. 

The first 
and mildest 
form of sore 
throat is one 
which attacks 
pretty much the whole surface of the 
“back of the throat,” without specially cen- 
tering or localizing in any one area. As 
this region is known as the pharynx, 
the term pharyngitis is applied to this 
type. Like all the others, it usually spreads 
from the nose. The throat begins to feel, 
as we say, “stuffy” and peppery, and when 
we swallow, a sharp twinge goes across the 
back of the throat and up into the ears. 
There is usually a slight fever and some- 
times headache, or backache, and a tickling, 
irritating cough which becomes worse on 
speaking. Usually, after two or three days 
soreness, the sensations of heat and dry- 
ness diminish, the throat begins to feel 
sticky, the cough becomes loose, the voice a 
trifle hoarse (from *‘ damping” the resonance 
of the throat), and the attack subsides. 

The next graver form of sore throat is 
that which attacks the tonsils, either on 
their surfaces or in their little pockets or 
pouches — follicles — and is consequently 
known as simple or follicular tonsilitis. 
This is probably the commonest single 
form of sore throat, and while not at all 
serious, can produce a great deal of dis- 
comfort for its size, as well as general de- 
pression. It usually comes on with a sense 
of soreness and swelling in the sides of the 





The cold and sore-throat germs have no sense of fair play. 


They delight in jumping on a fellow when he’s down, so that we 
often succumb to the attack of one “bug” before we have recovered 
from the cold caused by another 


throat. It is pretty definitely localized, 
and at first is noticeable only when an at- 
tempt is made to swallow. Soon, however, 
the pain becomes almost constant, the 
patient begins 
to feel fever- 
ish, severe 
“- ; headache de- 
velops, and 
often pain in 
thebackanda 
general sense 
of depression 
and discom- 
fort. The 
tonsils now 
stand boldly 
out into the 
throat, red 
and inflamed 
looking, with 
usually one 
or more small 
yellow ulcers, 
or spots which 
look like pim- 
ples about to 
burst. The 
swelling increases rapidly, so that the neck 
behind the angles of the jaw becomes sore 
to the touch and stiff, making swallowing 
and even opening the mouth painful, the 
temperature remains high, and the appetite 
is lost. After a couple of days of this 
sort of thing, the temperature drops, the 
ulcers begin to clean up and the pimples 
to burst and disappear, and the soreness 
subsides rapidly. The appetite comes back 
and the patient begins to cheer up and feel 
as if life was worth living once more. 

For this form of tonsilitis comparatively 
little in the way of treatment is necessary. 
A brisk laxative, taken at the first touch of 
soreness in the tonsils, will sometimes 
shorten the attack, and even at times pre- 
vent it, partly by lowering the blood tension 
and partly by sweeping out of the stomach 
and alimentary canal any additional or 
sympathizing germs or toxins which might 
jump into the fight later. 

The third form of sore throat—“ deep” 
or interstitial tonsilitis, popularly known 
as “‘quinsy,” can cause more pain in pro- 
portion to its dangerousness than almost 
any other known infection. It is an 
inflammation of the whole mass of the 
tonsil, and indeed also of the tissues sur- 
rounding it, caused by the penetration to 
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these depths either of fresh germs from the 
outside, or the sudden resurrection of germs 
which have gradually become domesticated 
and worked their way into the recesses. 
After from two to four days of vile dis- 
comfort, in which any attempt to swallow 
produces positive agony, while the pain and 
throbbing in the tonsils are so severe as to 
make sleep a mockery, some spot on the sur- 
face of the tonsils begins to become boggy 
to the touch and a little lighter or yellowish 
in color. This is an indication that an 
abscess in the deeper part of the tonsil is 
working its way out at this point; and a 
quick puncture with a scalpel will give 
prompt relief from the agony. If this 
be refused, after two or three days more, 
nature brings matters to a climax in her 
own way. There is a sudden gush of mat- 
ter, or pus, in the throat, followed by a 
heavenly sense of relief, and the pain and 
inflammation gradually subside. 

As the inflammation occurs deep in the 
substance of the tonsil, it is almost impossi- 
ble to reach it or modify the attack in any 
way. Local applications to the throat are 
almost worthless, except such as relieve 
pain merely by heat and moisture, as for 
instance inhaling the steam from the good 
old household “ vinegar-and-hops,” or any 
other form of warm wetness which has some 
mild antiseptic added to it. An ice-bag to 
the throat often helps to ease the pain and 
shorten the duration of the attack. But 
almost the only things that have any defi- 
nite effect are mild surgical measures. 
If another attack of quinsy develops, radical 
measures should be resorted to, and the 
entire tonsil should be thoroughly removed 
by a competent throat expert. Nobody 
need have any regrets at parting with a 
tonsil which has become a quinsy breeder. 
The attack is usually a pretty clear inti- 
mation that that particular tonsil has out- 
livedits usefulness and has becomea sanitary 
nuisance in the body. 

An interesting question, upon which doc- 
tors still differ, is whether there is sucha thing 
as a “tonsilitis tendency,” or sore-throat 
habit, and, if so, of what does it consist? 
The general impression of the public is 
that such a tendency or constitution does 
exist, and that the frequent attacks of sore 
throats of various sorts from which some in- 
dividuals, and even families, suffer, are due 
to some sort of gouty tendency, or rheumatic 
habit. I have even heard it gravely 
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alleged that the shape and size of the 
throat, or length of the neck might play 
a part in this tendency, and can well 
remember a knowing chap who assured the 
doctor that his children were specially liable 
to sore throats and, as he expressed it, 
“choked up awful easy, because they were 
built so sort o’ chunky and short-necked.” 
He was a firm believer in the salt-bacon-and- 
kerosene treatment, but admitted that it 
didn’t always work on his children, because 
their necks weren’t long enough to give it 
the proper amount of surface to take hold 
on! Even in grave and learned text-books 
we still find it stated that a mysterious 
somewhat, known as the rheumatic dia- 
thesis, or the “gouty. habit,” plays a very 
important part in the causation of sore throat. 
The more carefully both tonsilitis and 
rheumatism are studied in the light of the 
bacteriological discoveries of recent years 
the more we come to the conclusion that 
they are both signs and results of infec- 
tion; that most of the successive attacks, 
or relapses, of both tonsilitis and rheuma- 
tism are due, either to a fresh exposure to 
the original germ, or to new exposure to 
one of the great colds-and-sore-throats 
group; or else, that each new attack is due 
to the releasing of some colony of the 
original germs, which have been hibernat- 
ing in a nook or cranny of the throat. 
Though tonsilitis and sore throat are 
among the minor ills to which human 
flesh is heir, they are by no means to be 
treated with contempt, or regarded as in- 
significant. First, because they can, and 
do produce a great deal of pain, discomfort, 
and interference with school or work. Sec- 
ond, because they are a sign that you are 
living an unwholesome, under-exercised, 
ill-ventilated sort of life; or that you are 
harboring about the roots of your teeth, or 
in the pouches and recesses of your throat, 
colonies of germs which will make trouble 
for you on every provocation, and should be 
got rid of. Third, because both in the first 
or direct attack, and particularly in the 
secondary, or postponed explosions, they may 
be a torch to start throughout the entire 
system, a conflagration of septicemia which, 
before it subsides, may do serious damage. 
At all events, a thorough cleaning out will 
often be followed by a marked improve- 
ment in the general health—and even by a 
considerable permanent gain in weight—in 
those who had been below par in this respect. 
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Synopsis: Felix O'Day is a man of mystery. 


mark—to Otto Kling, the Fourth Avenue dez 
crests—in order to raise money for his board. 
band, runs a ‘‘local express"’ business; and Kitty, 
gentleman—and Irish—and takes him in to board. 
_ a job in his store, where Felix proves invaluable, 


to broaden and extend Kling’s business, establishing it on a firmer footing and a higher plane. 


Handsome, 


entrenched behird a reserve through which no one has succeeded in piercing. 
aler in antiques, to whom Felix takes his dressing-case—the one so marked with 


Otto pilots Felix across the way to honest Kitty Cleary, who, with her hus- 
her warm sympathy immediately enlisted, sees at once that Felix is a 
When it becomes known that Felix is in search of work, Otto gives 
his knowledge of antiques and his thorough judgment enabling him 


attractive, and likable, he is wrapped in a fine dignity and 
He is more than a mystery—he is a man of 


At Kling’s we soon meet 


**Beesvings’’—Otto’s motherless little daughter, Masie—and her dog Fudge. 


Having stipulated that his evenings shall be entirely free, 
This habit of night prowling arouses such anxiety in Kitty Cleary— 


that she taxes him with it before Father Cruse, the great-spirited 


and searching through the crowds, night after night. 
who holds Felix in the greatest admiration and respect 


priest of the parish. Felix answers evasively, and Father Cruse advise 
while O'Day’s fine, broad humanity begins to blossom in the friendly spirit of all those around him, 
who has taken him straight to her heart. Masie’s eleventh birthday is approaching, and she 
to be given in Otto Kling’s big second-story display room, and to which all the neigh- 


adoring love of little Masie 
and Felix conspire for a grand party, 
borhood will be invited. 


Chapter VIII 


F course Masie’s guests had never 
seen any such banquet-room, nor 
any such birthday-party. Nor 
had anybody else, for that matter, 

within ten blocks of ‘‘ The Avenue.” 

For two whole days Felix had been busy 
walking up and down the length of the room, 
an absolute dictator, brooking no inter- 
ference from any one. When Mike’s frowsy 
head, or Hans’ grimy hands, appeared above 
the level of the landing from the floor below, 
steadying with their chins some new posses- 
sion if it were big and cumbersome, it was 
either “Here, in the middle of the room, 
men!” or, “Up-stairs, out of the way! 
This had gone on until the banquet-hall 
was one conglomerate mass of things from 
the Jersey shop, Kling’s old stock being 
stowed in some other part of the building. 

Then began the picking-out. The doubt- 
ful, but good in color, tapestries came first; 
with the rugs—some fairly good ones, 
stuffs, old and new, and every available 
rag which would hold together. These were 
spread over the four walls and the front 
windows. The heavier and more decora- 
tive pieces of furniture came next—among 
them a huge, wooden altar which had never 
been put together, and which was now 
backed close against the tapestries and hang- 
ing rugs, in the center of the long wall. 
Then came two Venetian wedding-chests, 
low enough to sit upon, and between these, 
three Spanish armchairs in faded velvet— 
one in crinkly leather, held together by 
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Felix Leo sists in a hunt for some one—walking the streets 


3 the Clearys to leave him to his own devices. Mean- 
and especially in the 


big Moorish nails of brass. Above the 
chests and chairs were hung gilt brackets 
holding church candles, Spanish mirrors— 
so placed that the shortest woman in the 
party could see her face—and big Italian 
disks of dull metal. The walls were wonder- 
ful in their rich simplicity, and so was the 
disposition of the furniture, Felix’s skilful 
eye having preserved the architectural pro- 
portions in both the selection and placing of 
the several articles. 

More wonderful than all else, however, 
was the great gold throne at the end of the 
room on which Masie was to sit and re ceive 
her guests, and which was none other than 
the big cardinal’s chair, encrusted with 
mouldy gilt, that had first inspired her with 
the idea of the party. This was hoisted up 
bodily, and placed on an auctioneer’s plat- 
form which Mike had found tilted back 
against the wall in the cellar. To hide its 
dirt and cracks, rugs were laid, pieced out 
by a green drugget which extended half 
across the floor, now swept of everything 
except two refreshment tables. 

Next came the ceiling. What Felix did 
to that ceiling, or rather, what that ceil- 
ing did for Felix, and how it looked when 
he was through with it, is to this very 
day a topic of discussion among the now 
scattered inhabitants of “The Avenue.” 
Masie knew, and so did deaf Auntie Goss- 
burger, who often spent the day with the 
child. She, with Masie, had been put in 
charge of the china and glass department, 
and when the old woman had pulled up 
from the depths of a barrel first one red cuys 
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without a handle and then a dozen or more, 
and had asked “what they were for?” 
Felix had seized them with a cry of joy: 
“Oil cups! They fit on the tops of these 
church lamps. These I never expected to 
find. Mike! Go over to Mr. Pestler’s 
and tell him to send me a small box of float- 
ing night-tapers—the smallest he has. 
Now, Tootcums, you wait and see!”’ 

And then the step-ladder was moved up, 
and Mike and one of the Dutchies passed up 
the lamps to Felix, who drove the hooks 
into the rafters—twenty-two of them—and 
then slid down to the floor, taking in the 
general effect, only to clamber up again to 
lengthen this chain, or shorten that, so that 
the whole ceiling, when the cups were filled 
and the tapers lighted, would be a blaze of 
red stars hung in a firmament of dull, yellow- 
washed gold. 

The final touch came last. This was both 
a surprise and a discovery ject which 
the Jersey City man not having considered 
of sufficient value to include in the in- 
ventory. Hans had found it flattened out 
on the top of a big, circular table, and was 
about to tear it loose when Felix, who let 
nothing escape his vigilant eye, seized its 
metal handle, whereupon the mass sagged, 
tilted, straightened, and then rounded out 
into a superb Chinese lantern of yellow silk, 
decorated with black dragons—with only 
one tear in its entire circumference, and 
that one Auntie Gossburger darned so skil- 
fully that nobody noticed the hole. This, 
Felix, after much consideration, swung to 
the rafter immediately over the Throne, so 
that its mellow light should fall directly on 
the child’s face. 

Kling, while these preparations were in 
progress was in a state of mind bordering on 
the pathetic. Felix had made him promise 
not to come up until the room was finished, 
but every few hours his head would be thrust 
up over the edge of the stairs, his eyes 
screwed up in his fat face, an expression of 
wonder, not unmixed with anxiety, flitting 
across his countenance. Then he would 
back down-stairs again, muttering to him- 
self, his chief cause of complaint being the 
hiding of so many things his customers 
might want to buy, and the displaying of 
so many others they might only want to 
look at! 

There was, however, even after the deco- 
rations seemed complete, a bare corner 
to be filled with something neither too big, 
nor too small, nor too insistent in color or 
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form. Felix went twice over the stock, old 
and new, twisted and turned, and was about 
to give up when he suddenly called to Masie, 
his face lighting under the glow of a new 


inspiration. 
“T have it now! Come, Tootcums, with 
me! Mr. Sanderson will help us out.” 


All of which came true, for Mr. Sander- 
son, ten minutes later, had bent his head 
close to the child’s lips to hear the better, 
and had said; “Only two? Why Masie, 
you can have the lot,” and that was how 
the space was filled with great big palms— 
the biggest he had in his shop—and the 
Grand Salon of the Grande Duchess Masie 
Beeswing de Kling at last made ready for 
her guests. 

And everybody accepted—everybody who 
was invited. Masie had called at each 
house herself, with Felix as cavalier — just 
as he had promised her, big, little, and 
middle-sized. They all canceled the other 
things they had intended to do on that par- 
ticular Saturday night. And not only the 
neighbors round about, but Ned Ganger 
and Sam Dogger accepted. Felix went 
down himself with Masie’s message, and 
they both said they would come—and did 
—Sam to be on hand half an hour before 
the appointed hour of nine, as early as could 
be arranged, it being a Saturday and the 
shops on ‘‘The Avenue”’ open an hour later 
than usual—an indulgence counter-balanced 
by the fact that next day was Sunday, and 
they could all sleep as long as they pleased. 
Sam was to serve as High Lord of the Robes, 
Masie having determined that nobody but 
“dear old Mr. Dogger” should show her 
how to put on the costume he had given her. 

As for the two castaways, they fairly 
bubbled over. ‘Don’t let old Kling touch 
it,” Ganger roared out, as soon as he stepped 
into the room, before he had even said ‘“‘ How 
do you do?” to anybody. ‘Keep it as an 
exhibit. Better still, send circulars up and 
down Fifth Avenue and open it up as a 
school—not one of ’em knows how to fur- 
nish their houses. How the devil did you— 
Oh! I see! Just plain yellow-wash and the 
reflected red light. Looks like a stained 
glass window ina measly old church. Sam, 
have you looked at that ceiling?’ 

Sam hadn’t looked at it, and wasn’t 
looking at it. He was busy with Masie’s 
curls, which were bunched up in the fingers 
of one hand, while the other was pressing 
the wide leghorn hat into the precise angle 
which would become her most, the Goss- 
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burger standing by with the rest of the cos- 
tume, the child’s face a sunburst of happi- 
n2ss. 

“And now the long skirt, Mrs. Bom- 
bagger, or whatever your name is. That’s 
it, over her head first, and then down along 
the floor so she will look as if she was grown 
up. And now the big ostrich-plume fan— 
a little seedy, my dear, and yellow as a kite’s 
foot, but nobody’ll see it under that big, 
yellow lantern. Now let me look at you! 
Nat! you beggar, stop rummaging around 
that dead stuff, and come here and look at 
this live child! Did you ever in all your 
life see anything half so pretty?” ending 
with “Get out, you little devil of a dog!” 
when Fudge let out a howl in protest. 

Masie, as she listened, plumed her head 
as a pigeon would preen its feathers, stood 
up to see her train sweep the floor, sat down 
again to watch the stained satin folds crum- 
ple themselves about her feet, and was at 
last so overcome by it all that she threw her 
arms around Sam, to his intense delight. 

As to the guests, you could not have 
gotten their names on one side of Kitty’s 
order-book, nor on both sides, for that mat- 
ter. There was brisk, bustling Bundleton, 
the grocer, in a green necktie, white waist- 
coat, and checked trousers, and his thin 
wife, in black silk and mitts; there was 
Heffern, the dairyman, in funeral lack, re- 
lieved by a brown tie, and his daughter, in 
variegated muslin, accompanied by a young 
man whom neither Kling nor Felix nor the 
Gossburger had ever heard of or seen before, 
but who was heartily welcomed; there was 
fat Porterfield, the butcher, in his every- 
day clothes, minus his apron, with his two 
girls, aged ten and fourteen, their hair in 
pigtails tied with blue ribbons; there were 
Mr. and Mrs. Codman, all in their best 
“Sunday-go-to-meetings,” with their little 
daughter Polly, named after the mother, 
pretty as a picture and a great friend of 
Masie—most distinguished people were the 
Codmans, he looking like an alderman, and 
his wife the personification of good humor, 
her rosy cheeks matching the tint of her 
husband’s complexion. 

There, too, was Digwell, the undertaker, 
in his professional clothes, enlivened by a 
white waistcoat and red scarf, and over- 
joyed that nobody had died or was likely to 
die so far as he had heard, thus permitting 
him to “send dull care to the winds!’’— 
his own way of putting it. There was 
Pestler, the druggist, in an up-to-date dress- 





suit as good as anybody’s—dlmost as good 
as the one Felix wore, from which, for the 
first time since he landed, he had shaken the 
creases. There was Tim Kelsey, in the 
suit of clothes he wore every day, the only 
difference being the high collar instead of 
the turned-down one, the change giving him 
the appearance of a man with a bandaged 
neck, so narrow were his poor shoulders 
and so big was the fine head overtopping it. 
There were Mike and Bobby, and the two 
Dutchies and Sanderson, who came with 
his hands full of roses for Masie, and a score 
of others whose names the Scribe forgets, 
besides lots and lots of children of all sizes 
and ages. 

And there were Kitty and John—and 
they were both magnificent—at least Kitty 
was—she resplendent in black alpaca fin- 
ished off by a fichu of white lace, her big, 
robust body filling it full without a crease; 
and he in a new suit bought for the occasion, 
and which fitted him everywhere except 
around the waist—a defect which Kitty 
had made good by means of a safety-pin in 
the back. 

Felix had been on the lookout for Kitty 
ever since the guests had begun to arrive. 
He had taken his place with due ceremony, 
on one side of Masie’s throne, with Kling 
on the other and Fudge the dog decked out 
with a ribbon, receiving the guests as they 
entered, but no sooner did her rosy, beaming 
face appear behind that of her husband, 
than Felix pushed his way through the 
throng to reach her side. Had she been of 
royal blood he could not have treated her 
with more distinction. She had been the 
first woman or man who had thoroughly 
trusted or believed in him, and she had 
never swerved in her constant loyalty to 
him nor in her constant care for his comfort. 
“No, not there, Mistress Kitty,” he cried. 
“You are to stand alongside of Masie; the 
child has no mother, and you must look 
after her.” 

“No mother! Mr. O’Day! God rest 
your soul, she won’t need to do without one 
long, she’s that lovely. There'll be plenty 
will want to mother, and brother her too, 
for that matter. My goodness! what a 
place ye made of it, Mr. O’Day! Look at 
them lamps, all fireworks up there, and that 
big chair Masie’s in! I wonder who robbed 
a church to get it! Well—well—vwell! 
John! did ye ever see the like? Otto, ye 
ought to rent this place out for a chowder- 
party ball. Well! Well! I ever!” 
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The comments oi some of the others lacked 
her enthusiasm. Bundleton, after shaking 
hands with Felix and Kitty, and then with 
Masie, dropped his wife and made a tour 
of the room, without uttering a sound of any 
kind until he reached Felix again, when he 
remarked, gravely: “I should think it would 
worry you some to keep the moths out of 
this stuff,” passing on to tell Kling he must 
look out ‘‘them lamps didn’t spill and set 
things on fire.” 

Porterfield was even more practical. 
“ Awful lot of truck when you get it all to- 
gether, ain’t it, Mr. O’Day? I was just 
tellin’ my wife that them two chairs up 
t’other side of the room wouldn’t last long 
in my sittin’ room, they’re that wabbly. 
But maybe these Fifth Avenue folks don’t 
do no sittin’—just keep ’em in a glass case to 
look at.”’ 

Pestler was more discerning. He had 
come across an iridescent glass jar, and was 
edging around for an opportunity to ask 
Kling the price without letting Felix over- 
hear him—it being an occasion, he knew, in 
which Mr. O’Day would feel offended if 
business were mentioned. ‘Might do to 
put in my window, if it didn’t cost too 
much,” he had begun, and as suddenly 
stopped, as he caught Felix’s eyes fastened 
upon him. 

There were others, however, whose en- 
thusiasm could not be repressed. Tim Kel- 
sey, after the proper greetings were over, 
had wandered off down the room, stopping to 
examine each article in its place on the walls. 
Finally some pieces of old Delft espe- 
cially interested him. He made a mem- 
orandum of two in a little book he took from 
his inside pocket, and later on, when a 
break in the surrounding conversation made 
it possible, remarked to Felix: ‘“‘They seem 
to get everything in the new Delft, but the 
old delicious glaze. On a wall it doesn’t 
matter, but you don’t feel like putting real 
old Delft on a wall. I like to stroke it, as 
I would a friend’s hand.” 

The grand ceremony of present-giving 
was to take place immediately after the as- 
sembling of the guests, and in this Felix had 
wrought another upheaval—a reform which 
had required great tact, combined with much 
firmness. The time-honored custom of all 
birthday-parties, entailing upon the invited 
the giving of presents as proof of affection, 
was not to be observed on this occasion. It 
was Masie who was to give the presents, 
not her guests. 


oi 


The child had demurred at first. The 
long procession of guests coming up to hand 
her their gifts, she had seen in some picture, 
and her fun next day of looking them over— 
knowing how queer some of them would be 
—had been part of her joyful anticipation, 
but Felix had won her over at last. 

“You see, Masie darling, now that you 
are going to bea real princess, youare going to 
be so high up in the world that nobody will 
dare to give you any presents. That is the 
way with all princesses. Kings and queens 
are never given presents on their birth- 
days unless their permission be asked, but, 
just because they are kings and queens, 
they give presents to everybody else. And 
then again, Masie dear,” and he patted her 
shoulder, “if you stop to think about it, 
people really get a great deal more fun out 
of giving things than out of having things 
given to them.” 

Kling, when he heard of O’Day’s innova- 
tion, tried to protest, but was over-ruled and 
bowled over before he had framed his first 
sentence. It was the sentiment, Felix in- 
sisted, which was to be considered, the good 
feeling behind the gift, not the cost of it. 
He and Masie had worked it all out to- 
gether, and please not to interfere! 

But Kling, did interfere, and right roy- 
ally, too, when he had had time to think it 
over. Some one of the old German legends 
must have worked its way through the dull 
crust of his brain, bringing back to his mem- 
ory the days of his childhood; or, perhaps, 
his conscience was pricked by Felix’s atti- 
tude. Whatever the cause, certain it is 
that he had crept up-stairs on the afternoon 
of the night when his house was to be thrown 
open, and finding it completely finished and 
nobody about, Felix and Masie having gone 
out together to perfect some little detail, 
had walked around in an aimless way, over- 
whelmed by the beauty and charm of the in- 
terior as it lay before him in the afternoon 
light, his mind reverting now and then to 
the fact that, so far, he, Otto Kling, had 
contributed nothing in any way toward 
the result. 

On his way down-stairs he met the Goss- 
burger coming up. “Dot is awful nice!” 
said he, ‘‘I couldn’t believe dot was possible! 
Dot is a vunderful—ounderful man! I 
don’t see how dem rags and dot stuff look 
like dot ven you get ’em togedder anodder 
vay. And now dere is vun ting I vant to 
know: Vot is it about dese presents? I 
don’t got dot in my head yet.” 





Masie, on her golden “ throne,’ was now in the full light of the big lantern, its rays softening the tones of the 
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The old woman recounted the details as 
best she could. 

“And dot is all, is it? Only pasteboard 
boxes vid candies in ’em, and little pieces of 
paper vid writings on ’em, dot Mr. O’Day 
makes? Is dot vot you mean?” 

The old woman nodded. 

Kling turned suddenly, went down-stairs 
with his head up and shoulders back, called 
Hans to keep shop, and put on his hat. 

When he returned an hour later, he was 
accompanied by a man carrying a big box. 
This was placed behind Masie’s throne and 
concealed by a rug, so that even Felix 
missed seeing it. 

The exact hour had now arrived for the 
Grand Ceremony of Gift Giving. Everything 
was ready. Fudge’s career as a guest had 
been cut short by his banishment to the cellar. 
The throne had been pushed back a little 
to give more room, O’Day’s wicker-basket 
at Masie’s feet. Kling had been summoned 
to stand on her right, and Felix had taken 
up his place on her left, to pass up the gifts. 

For an instant she hesitated, as if afraid; 
then, with a word from Felix, rose to her 
feet, and faced the eager, expectant crowd, 
her eyes swimming with the joy of it all 
and with measured step, the rebellious 
feather brushing her small shoulders, her 
long train following meekly, advanced to 
the edge of the platform. 

For at least ten seconds, and that is a 
long period of time when your heart is in 
your mouth and you are ready to explode 
with uncontrollable delight, not a sound of 
any kind broke the silence, no hand-clap of 
welcome, no murmur of applause, just 
plain, simple astonishment, the kind that 
takes your breath away. Up to this mo- 
ment she had kept her seat, and had only 
been visible to those nearest the platform. 
Now she was in full light of the big lan- 
tern, its rays softening the tones of the 
quaint, picturesque costume concealing her 
slight figure, transforming the child of 
eleven into the woman of eighteen. That 
Kling’s “little girl”? stood before them, no- 
body believed. O’Day had fooled them with 
this new vision, just as he had bewitched 
them by the glamour of the decorated room. 
Only when a few simple words of welcome 
fell from her lips were the flood-gates opened. 
Then a shout went up which set the candles 
winking—a shout only surpassed in volume 
and good cheer when Felix began handing 
up the little packages from Masie’s basket. 
And dainty little packages they were, filled 
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with all sorts of inexpensive souvenirs that 
she and Felix had picked up at Baxter’s 
Toy Shop on Third Avenue (not much 
money between the two of them!) all sug- 
gested by some peculiarity of the recipient, 
all kindly and good-natured, and each one 
enlivened by a quotation, or some original 
line in Felix’s own handwriting. 

During the whole delightful ceremony, 
Otto had stood on the right of his daughter, 
his heart thumping away, his eyes intent 
on each guest elbowing a way through the 
crowd as Masie continued, noting the gen- 
eral happiness and the laughter that fol- 
lowed the reading of the lines, wondering all 
the time why no one was offended at the 
poverty and, to him, worthlessness of the 
several offerings. 

When it was all over, and the basket 
empty, he jumped down from the plat- 
form, his fat back bent in excitement, tossed 
aside the rug, lifted the big box, placed it 
beside the gilt throne, and raised his puffy 
hands to command attention: “Now lis- 
ten, everybody! I got someting to say. 
Beesving don’t have all dis to herselluf. 
Now it is my turn. Come up closer so I 
get hold of you. Vait, and I git back on 
de platform. Here, you olt frent of mine, 
Dan Porterfield, here is a new butcher- 
knife sharpener for you, to sharpen your 
knives on ven you cuts dem bif-steaks. 
And, Heffern, come close; here is a silver- 
plated skimmer for dot cream you make, and 
a pig fan for your daughter. And Polly 
Codman—git out of de way dere, and let 
Polly Codman come up!—here, Polly, is a 
pair of gloves for you and a muffler for Cod- 
man, and here is more gloves and neckties 
and—I got a lot more; I didn’t got much 
time and I bought dem all in a hurry—and 
dey are all from me and Masie and don’t 
you forgit dot. I ain’t never been so happy 
as I am tonight, and you vas awful good to 
come and see my little girl dot don’t got 
no mudder. And you must all tank Mr. 
O’Day for de great help he vas. Now 
dot’s all I got to say.” 

He drew his hand across his eyes, made an 
awkward bow, and sat down. Everybody 
gasped in amazement. They had all known 
him for years, ever since he moved into “ The 
Avenue’’—twenty years, at least—but no- 
body had ever seen him as he was tonight. 
That he had in his generosity overlooked 
half of his friends made no difference. 
Those who received something showed it 
for weeks afterwards to everybody who 
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came, recounting the occasion. Those who 
had nothing, forgave him in their delight 
over the good will he had shown to the 
others. Even Felix, who had been watch- 
ing him soften and thaw out under the 
warmth of the child’s happiness, and who 
thought he knew the man and his nature, 
was astounded, and showed it by grasp- 
ing for the first time his employer’s hand, 
looking him in the eyes as he said, “I owe 
you an apology, sir,” a proceeding Otto often 
ponders over, its meaning wholly escap- 
ing him. 

But the great surprise of the evening, in 
which even Felix had had no share, was yet to 
come. He, just as he had promised, had at- 
tended to the simple refreshments, anda table 
had been set apart for their serving. The 
sandwiches made at the cake-shop a block 
below, had already arrived and been put in 
place, and he was about to announce supper, 
when he became aware that a mysterious 
conference was being held near the top of the 
stairs, in which Kitty, Polly Codman, and 
Heffern’s daughter Mary, were taking part. 
He had already noticed, with some discom- 
fiture, the absence of a number of male 
guests, half of them having left the room 
without presenting themselves before Masie 
to bid her good night, and was about to ask 
Kitty for an explanation, when a series of 
thumping sounds reached his ear; some- 
thing heavy was being rolled along the floor 
beneath his feet. As the noise increased, 
Kitty and her beaming co-conspirators, 
craned their necks over the banisters, and 
a welcoming roar went up. Bundleton’s 
head now came into view, a wreath of smi- 
lax wound loosely around his neck, followed 
by one of his men carrying a keg of beer; 
another shouldering a sawhorse—a wooden 
mallet and a wooden spigot; and still a 
third with a basket of stone mugs, for the 
steins were heavy. 

“Come, folks and neighbors, everybody 
have a glass of beer with me!”’ shouted Bun- 
dleton. 

Up went the sawhorse before you would 
wink your eye! Down went the keg 
across its arms, the smilax around it! Bang 
went the bung! In went the wooden spigot! 
And out flew the white froth! 

Another roar went up, accompanied by 
great clapping of hands. It was Codman’s 
head this time, a cook’s cap resting on each 
ear, his hands bearing a great dish athwart 
which lay a cold salmon that the baker had 
cooked for him that morning. Close behind 
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came Pestler, with a tray filled with boxes of 
candy, and then Sanderson, with a flattish 
basket piled high with carnations, each one 
tied as aboutonniére; and Porterfield, with a 
bunch of bananas; and so on and so on— 
each arrival being received with roars and 
shouts of welcoming approval. Last of 
all came Kitty, her face one great, pervad- 
ing, all-embracing laugh, her own big coffee- 
pot filled to the brim and smoking hot on 
a waiter, her boy Bobby following, loaded 
down with cups and saucers. 

Supper over—and it was a mighty feast, 
with everybody waiting on everybody else, 
Kitty busiest of all, filling each cup herself 
—Digwell, the undertaker, who had really 
been the life of the party, remarked in a 
voice loud enough to be heard half-way 
across the room, that it was a pity there was 
no piano, as a party could not be a real 
party without a dance. At this Kling, 
who was having a mug with Codman, rose 
from his seat, stepped to the top of the 
stairs, and looking over the crowd called for 
four strong men, “right avay, k’vick!” 
Codman, Pestler, Mike, and Digwell re- 
sponded, and before anybody knew where 
they had gone, or what it was all about, up 
came an old-fashioned spinet, which Kling 
remembered had been hidden behind a 
Martha Washington bedstead on the floor 
below. 

‘All together, men!”’ cried out Codman, 
and it was picked up bodily, whirled into 
position, dusted off in a jiffy, and was ready 
for use. 

At this Pestler sprang to his feet, shouted 
he was coming back in a minute, rushed to 
the stairway, went down three steps at a 
time, bolted through the front door, across 
the street, up into his bedroom, and back 
again, all his breath gone, waving his violin 
triumphantly over his head as he entered. 

And then it was that the real fun begun. 
And then it was that virtue had its own re- 
ward, for not a living soul in the room could 
play a note on the spinet, except the tall- 
est and spookiest, and, to all appearances, 
the stupidest, of the two young men, one of 
whom the Heffern girl had brought, and who 
turned out to have once been the star pi- 
anist in some dance-hall on the Bowery. 
And the Scribe remarks, parenthetically, 
and in all seriousness, that the way that lank, 
pin-headed young man revived the soul of 
that old, worn-out harpsichord, digging 
into its ribs, kicking at its knees with both 
feet, hand-massaging every one of the keys 
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up, down, and crossways, until the ancient 
fossil fairly rattled itself loose with the joy 
of being alive once more, was altogether 
the most astounding miracle he has ever 
had torecord. And Pestler, with his violin, 
was not far behind. 

Everything had now broken loose. 

At the first note, up jumped Kitty, 
caught John around the neck, and went 
whirling around the room. At the second 
note, up jumped Codman, made a dive for 
Polly, missed her in the mix-up, and grab- 
bing Mrs. Digwell instead, went sailing 
down the room as if he had done nothing 
else all his life. At the third note, away 
went Sanderson, and Bundleton, Heffern, 
everybody but the two castaways and Tim 
Kelsey, who beat juba on their knees, old 
Sam Dogger playing a tattoo all by him- 
self with two knife-handles and a plate. 
Some danced with their own wives; some 
with anybody’s wife or daughter or child; 
—a grand hullabaloo, down the middle, 
across, back and up again, until everybody 
was exhausted and fell in a heap into Felix’s 
Spanish chairs, or on his Venetian wedding- 
chests, or wherever else they could find rest- 
ing-places in which to catch their breaths. 

And then came the very prettiest thing 
seen that night, and one remembered the 
longest, because of its simplicity and its 
beauty. 

When everybody was resting, out stepped 
Felix, the light of the overhead candles fall- 
ing on his pale, thoughtful face, white 
shirt-front, and faultless suit of black, 
which fitted his well-knit, handsome frame 
like a glove, and with him The Grand 
Duchess Masie de Kling, the child bowing 
and smiling as she passed, the wide leghorn 
hat shading her face from the light of the 
lanterns above, her long train caught, 
woman-fashion, over her arm. Then, with 
a low word to the pin-headed young man, 
followed by a downward wave of his hand 
to denote the time, and the child’s fingers 
firm in his, Felix led her through an old- 
fashioned, stately minuet, telling her in an 
undertone iust what steps to take. 

It was Sunday morning before the merry 
party broke up and streamed out through 
Kling’s lower shop, and so on into the street. 
Everybody had had the time of their lives. 
Such remarks as: ‘‘Would ye have be- 
lieved it of Otto?” or, ‘‘Wasn’t Masie the 
sweetest thing ye ever saw?” or, ‘Just 
think of Mr. O’Day fixing up that old junk- 
room the way he did—ye can’t beat him 





nowheres!”’ or, “Oh, I tell ye, Otto struck 
it rich when he took him on!” were heard 
on all sides. 

So loud were the laughter and chatter, 
the good nights and good-bys, that big Tom 
McGinniss moved over from the opposite 
curb. 

“Hello, John!” cried the policeman. “I 
thought I couldn’t be mistaken. And Kitty, 
that you with your coffee-pot? I just come 
up from Lexington Avenue and heard the 
row, wondering what was up. _ Is it up-stairs 
ye were? What! Dutchy givin’ a ball? 
Oh, ye can’t mean it! No, thank ye, Kitty, 
it will be too late for ye all—I’ll drop in to- 
morrow night. Well, take care of your- 
selves,” and he disappeared in the darkness. 


Felix watched the throng disperse, waved 
his hand to Kitty and John, turned his steps 
in the direction of Madison Square, and 
sought out a bench away from the glare of 
an overhead lamp. 

Something stirred on the end of the seat. 
Felix moved nearer. A newsboy, a little 
chap of seven or eight, his papers under 
him, lay fast asleep. 

For an instant he watched the rise and 
fall of the boy’s breath, adjusted the short, 
patched coat about the little fellow’s knees; 
and then slid back to his end of the bench. 

“Queer,” he said to himself, “same old 
grind—no home—no money—cold—maybe 
hungry. Never too young to suffer— 
never too old to eat your heart out. What 
a damnable world it is!” 

Rising to his feet, he felt in his pocket 
for a coin, widened the pocket of the waif’s 
jacket, and slipped it in. The boy stirred, 
tightened his grasp on his papers, and lay 
still. 

Felix looked down at him for a moment 
and resumed his walk. 

““Well, thank God,” he said, as he turned 
into “‘The Avenue,” ‘‘ Masie was happy one 
night in her life.” 





Chapter IX 


HAT the memories of Masie’s 

I birthday party should have been 
revived again and again, and that 

the several incidents should have been 
discussed for days thereafter—every eye 
growing the brighter in the telling—was 
to be expected. Kitty could talk of noth- 
ing else. The beauty of the room; the 
charm of Masie’s costume; Kling’s gener- 
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The Englishman followed O'Day with his gaze, his open pocketbook still in his hand. “Is that gentleman 
a customer of yours?” he asked Kitty. ‘He is, and pays his rent like one.” “ Rent?”—the Eng- 
lishman seemed dazed—* Well, upon my soul, Sir Felix O'Day living over an express office! ™ 
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osity, and last, O’Day’s bearing and appear- 
ance as he led the child through the stately 
dance, looking, as Kitty expressed it, ‘‘that 
fine and handsome you would have thought 
he was a Lord Mayor,” were now daily 
topics of conversation. 

Masie was equally enthusiastic, rushing 
down-stairs the next morning to throw her 
arms around his neck with an “Oh! Uncle 
Felix, I never, never, NEVER was so happy 
in all my life!” 

Kling was still more jubilant. The suc- 
cess of Masie’s banquet-room had estab- 
lished him at once among bric-a-brac dealers 
as quite out of the ordinary, drawing to his 
building flocks of old customers who walked 
about with gasps of astonishment, the re- 
sult being that a Masonic lodge bought the 
throne, a seaside resort the big Chinese lan- 
tern, while two of the four Spanish chairs 
found a home in a millionaire’s library. 

Moreover—and this was all the more re- 
markable when his early training is con- 
sidered—a new deference was apparent in 
the Dutchman’s manner, not only toward 
Felix, but toward his customers. He no 
longer received them in his shirt-sleeves. 
He bought himself a new suit, the collar, 
necktie, and hat being as near duplicates 
to those worn by Felix as his memory, 
when buying them, could serve. 

Still more remarkable was the deference 
shown toward O’Day by his other acquaint- 
ances. Until then, they had, in their inde- 
pendent fashion, treated him as any of the 
other men who came in and out their sev- 
eral stores, pleased with his interest in the 
business of the neighorhood, but quickly 
forgetting him as they became reabsorbed 
in the affairs of the day. Now, as they 
told him what a good time they had had 
on the birthday, they raised their hats with 
an air that implied that he was a person of 
consequence, Porterfield even taking the 
trouble to tell Kitty that he was a “Jim 
Dandy,” and that if she should lay her 
hands on another, to ‘‘trot him out” and 
they would bet on him every time. 

That it was she who had made it all pos- 
sible, and that but for her own individual 
efforts, Felix might still be wandering 
around the streets in search of bed and 
board, apparently never crossed her mind. 
He would have been just as splendid, she 
said to herself, and just as much of a man 
no matter who had helped, and no matter 
where his feet had landed. 

If O’Day were aware of the changes of 


public opinion going or around him, there 
was nothing in either his manner or in his 
speech to show it. When they compli- 
mented him on the way in which he had 
utilized Otto’s old stock, producing so 
wonderful an interior, he would remark 
quietly that it was nothing to his credit— 
he had always loved such things, that it 
came natural to some people to put things 
to rights, and that they could have done 
the same had they tried. It was only when 
some one alluded to Masie that his face 
would light up. ‘Yes, charming, was she 
not? Such a wonderful little lady, and so 
good!” 

And yet while it was true that Felix, since 
Masie’s party, had gained enormously in 
the good-will of ‘‘The Avenue,” there were 
—strange as it may seem—certain individ- 
uals who nursed especial grievances and 
who begrudged any good which came to the 
newcomer. The nephew of somebody’s 
brother-in-law, who lived in Lexington 
Avenue, was one of them. He had been 
promised, by the cousin of somebody else, 
the position of clerk with Otto Kling, and 
although Otto had never heard of it, he 
would have heard of it and the nephew been 
duly installed, but for ‘‘a galoot who said 
his name was O’Day,” and of whom “‘no- 
body knew anything.” It is just on such 
trivial hinges that the doors of calumny 
often swing, letting in the breath of bitter- 
ness and scandal. 

Soon the talk took definite shape; O’ Day 
was not the man he represented himself to 
be, as was proved by his appearance the 
night of the party. What was a fellow, 
who would work under a Dutchman like 
Kling, for only enough to pay his board, 
doing with such clothes, anyhow? O’Day 
was here ‘“‘on the quiet” to escape his cred- 
itors, while his friends were trying to patch 
things up for his return. O’Day was an 
English valet who had stolen his master’s 
clothes. 

Other rumors now filled the air, none of 
which anybody really believed, nor did any 
two of them agree. O’Day was passing 
himself off as a person of some consequence, 
when he was really a spy sent by some 
foreign government to look after important 
interests, requiring a man of the greatest 
tact and one possessing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the world. 

In proof, an instance was cited of a Rus- 
sian who had arrived in New York some few 
years before, and who, after hunting the city 
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for work, had obtained employment in a 
publishing house, where he wrote articles for 
an encyclopedia, only to be recognized later 
as a spy—whereupon he had disappeared 
and was never seen more. Tim Kelsey 
had known him. In fact he often visited 
Tim’s bookstore at night, just as O'Day 
was visiting it, and where a lot of other 
queer-looking people could be found if any- 
body would ‘‘take the trouble to knock at 
Kelsey’s door and peer in through the to- 
bacco-smoke some night.” 

This last bit of gossip seemed so probable 
that many of those who still believed in 
Felix would, under one pretense or another, 
drop into Kling’s just to refresh their minds 
about the man, their eyes watching his 
every move. Some came away in doubt, 
others affirmed “that if Felix O’Day ain’t 
white clear through, then nobody ain’t 
white.”’ 

All this gossip rolled off Kitty’s mind as 
rain from a tin roof. Only once did she 
rise up in anger with a “Get out of my 
place! I'll not have you soiling the air 
with your dirty talk. Get out, I say! 
You don’t know a gentleman when you 
see him, and ye never will.” But ever 
after she held her peace, treating the scan- 
dal-mongers with indifference or contempt. 


It was when these rumors as to her 
lodger’s identity were thickest, and when 
Kitty’s heart had begun to grow heavy 
again, now that his despondency was re- 
turning, all his exhilaration over the ball 
having vanished, and his nightly prowls 
resumed, that a hansom cab stopped in 
front. of her door. 

It was one of Kitty’s busy days, the side- 
walk being blocked up with twenty or more 
trunks, parcels, cribs, and baby-carriages, 
on their way, by the aid of Mike, the big 
white horse, and John, to the Long Island 
Ferry, for shipment to Southampton. Kitty 
was in charge of the quarter-deck, her head 
bare, her sleeves rolled above her elbows, 
showing her plump, ruddy arms, her cheeks 
and eyes aglow with the crisp air of the 
October morning and the _ excitement 
aroused by her duties. She loved this sort 
of thing—the more of it the merrier—and 
was never so happy as when there were 
but so many minutes to catch a train—a 
fact she never ceased to impress upon every- 
body about her, she knowing all the time 
that she would so manage the loading as 
to have five minutes to spare. 


“In with those hand-bags, Mike—in the 
front where that Saratoga trunk won’t 
smash ’em. Now that crib—no—not loose! 
Get that strap around it; do ye want to 
have to pick it up before ye get half-way 
to the tunnel? Hurry up, John dear! 
Hold on—give me the other handle of that 
—look at it now, big as a chicken-coop! 
Them Fifth Avenue ladies will be livin’ in 
these things if they keep on.” 

These orders and remarks, fired in rapid 
succession, were interrupted by the driver 
of the hansom cab, who touching his horse 
lightly with the whip, brought the big 
wheels to a stop in front of the huge trunk 
which Kitty was anathematizing. 

‘Go on wid ye! Drive on, I tell ye!” 
cried Kitty, opening fire on the driver. 

‘““Gentleman wants to——” 

‘Well, I don’t care what the gentleman 
wants. This stuff’s got to go aboard that 
wagon.” 

Here the passenger’s head was thrust 
forward. 

“Can you—” 

“Yes, of course I can, and glad to, no 
matter what it is—but not this minute. 
Don’t ye see what I’m up against?” 

The hansom backed its full length, the 
passenger watching Kitty’s movements 
with evident amusement. 

Two strong hands, one Kitty’s and the 
other John’s—mostly John’s—lifted the 
chicken-coop of a trunk bodily, rested it 
for an instant on the forward wheel, and 
with another “‘all together” jerk, sent it 
rolling into the wagon. This completed 
the loading. 

The passenger craned his head again. 

“T am staying in Gramercy Park, and 
want——”’ 

Kitty, who had been stretching her neck 
to its full length to catch his words, straight- 
ened up. ‘‘Ye'll have to get out. I’m no 
long-distance telephone, and the racket of 
them horse-cars is enough to set a body 
crazy.” 

The passenger laughed, extended a leg, 
gathered the other beside it, and stepped 
to the sidewalk. ‘‘ You seem to understand 
your business, my good woman,” he began, 
unbuttoning his overcoat to get at the in- 
side pocket of his cutaway. 

“Why shouldn’t I? I been at it these 
twenty years.” 

She had taken him in now, from his pol- 
ished silk hat, gray hair, and red cheeks, 
down to his check trousers, white spats, 
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and well-brushed shoes. Her own face 
was by this time wreathed in smiles; 
she saw the man was a _ gentleman 
who had intended only to be courteous. 
“Ts that what ye came to tell me?” she 
cried. 

‘“No, but I would have done so, if I had 
ever watched you work. Oh, here it is,” 
he continued, drawing out his pocket- 
book. “I want you to—” he stopped and 
looked at her from over the rims of his 
gold spectacles—‘but I may not have 
hold of the right person. May I ask if 
you belong here?”’ 

Her head went up with a toss, her 
eyes dancing. ‘Of course ye can ask 
anything ye please, but I'll tell ye right 
off I don’t belong here. Every blessed 
thing here belongs to me and my man 
John.” 

The passenger broke into a laugh. He 
had evidently found a rara avis, and 
was enjoying the discovery to the full. 
American types always interested him; 
this sample of Irish New York was a 
revelation. 

“Go on,” smiled Kitty, “I’m waitin’.”’ 

“Well, take this order to No. 3 Gram- 
ercy Park, and they will give you two 
trunks, a shirt box, a roll of steamer- 
rugs, and some golf sticks in a leather 
case—five pieces in all. Get chem down 
to the Cunard dock by eleven, and 
my servant will be there to take charge 
of them. The steamer sails at twelve. Is 
that clear?” 

She held the paper in her hand, and 
was checking off in her mind the num- 
ber of the apartment, number of pieces, 
dock, and hour. This was all that in- 
terested her. 

“Tt is—clear as mud—and they'll be on 
time. And now, who’s to pay?” 

“T am, and—” He stopped suddenly, 
staring in blank amazement at Felix, who 
had just emerged from the side door and 
was stopping for a word with one of John’s 
drivers. “My God!” he muttered in a 
low voice, as if talking to himself. ‘I 
can’t be mistaken.” 

Felix nodded a good morning to Kitty, 
crossed the sidewalk diagonally, and bent 
his steps toward Kling’s. 

The Englishman followed him with his 
gaze, his open pocketbook still in his 
hands. “Is that gentleman a customer 
of yours?” Had he seen a dead man sud- 
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denly come to life, he could not have been 
more astonished. 

“He is, and pays his rent like one.” 

“Rent? For what?” The customer 
seemed completely at sea. 

“For my up-stairs room. He’s my lodger, 
and I never had a better.” 

The Englishman caught his breath. ‘Do 
you know who he is?” he asked, cautiously. 

“Of course I do! Do you happen to 
know him?” John had moved up now 
and stood listening. 

“Not personally, but, unless I am very 
much mistaken, that is Sir Felix O’Day.” 

“Ve ain’t mistaken, you’re dead right— 
all but the ‘Sir.’ That’s somethin’ new to 
me. It’s Mr. Felix O’Day around here, 
and there ain’t a finer nor a better. What 
do you know about him?” Her voice had 
softened, and a slight shade of anxiety had 
crept into it. John craned his head to hear 
the better. 

“Nothing to his discredit. He’s had a 
lot of trouble—tervible trouble—more than 
anybody I know. I heard he had gone to 
Australia. I see now he came to New 
York. Well, upon my soul, Sir Felix living 
over an express office!” 

He handed her a bill, waited until 
John had fished up the change from his 
trousers’ pocket, repeated, in an absent- 
minded way: “Sir Felix living here! 
Good God! what next?” and beckoning 
to the driver, stepped inside the hansom, 
and drove off. 

Kitty looked at her husband, her color 
coming and going. ‘‘What did I tell ye, 
John dear? And ye wouldn’t believe a 
word of it.” 

John returned Kitty’s look. He, too, 
was trying to grasp the full meaning of the 
announcement. ‘Are ye going to tell him 
ye know, Kitty?” Neither of them had the 
slightest doubt of its truth. 

“No, I ain’t,” she flashed back. ‘Not 
a word—nor nobody else. When Mr. Felix 
O’Day gits ready to tell us, he will.” 

‘Will ye tell Father Cruse?” he persisted. 

“T don’t know that I will. 
think it over. And now, John, remember! 
—not a word of this to any livin’ soul. Do 
ye promise?” 

“I do.” He hesitated, another question 
struggling to his lips, and then added: 
““What’s up wid him, do ye think, Kitty?” 

“T don’t know, John dear. I wish I did, 
but whatever it is, it’s breakin’ his heart.” 


I'll have to — 
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Togo Cares for Hon. Refrigerator 
By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
which are best American trade journal for 

j d 
matrimony. 


EAR MR.: 
Mrs. Byron J. Smiley, whose 
name are otherwise from her face, 
reside at Breakneck, L. I., where I 
am not with her employment any more. We 
enjoyed lifelong friendship for two days until 
coolness of refrigeration arose amidst us. 

“Togo,” she say me as soonly as I had 
reposited my suit case there and resumed 
apronly uniform peculiar to servant, “at 
vast expense of wealth 1 have put very 
patent refrigerator in kitchen so there shall 
be no excuse for you.” 

“T expect to remain quite in- 
excusable,” I narrate with 
politeness peculiar to new 
cooks. 

“T shall show you this 
great science”; she lead 
me to reposeful cor- 
ner of kitchen where 
stood Hon. Refriger- 
ator doing so. 

Mr. Editor, dur- ; 
ing my career of = / 
life I have ob- 
served Refrigera- 
tors of every na- 
tionality. Some 
was old oaken 
boxes with drip- 
leak beneath. 
Others was 
zinc - appear- 
ing jails con- 
taining ice. 
Yet others look 
so smallish that it seem 
cruelty to enclose mutton in 
such apartment. But this 
Hon. Refrigerator — O!! 
Such beauty of tombstone 
whiteness from outside including silver 
handles! Such bathroom appearance of 
porchelain cleanliness where considerable 












“Last dish-employee we had were 
lady name of Hilda Schmatz, what be used for this work. 
insist on putting dry-goods inside 
there what did not belong. I dish- 
cover her depositing kerosene beside 
boiled ham because it might get hot ™ 


foods sat there looking comfortable and 
slightly haughty! 

‘“T should enjoy being cold turkey in such 
a cage,”’ I express with smooth teeth. 

“Undoubtlessly,” she throw back with- 
out affection. ‘I forbid you to be like other 
servant girls and show disrespect for this 
magnificence. Last dish-employee we had 
were lady name of Hilda Schmatz, what 
insist on putting dry-goods inside there what 
did not belong. When I dishcover her de- 
positing kerosene beside boiled ham_be- 
cause it might get hot, I were obliged to 
farewell that helper.” 

‘“‘Tce-box should be sacred,” I negotiate. 

“This are 
not ice-box,” 
she snib. 
“This are a 
Refrigerator.” 

“Please ex- 
cuse!’’ I holla 
bashly.“ What 
difference are 
ice-box and 
Refrigera- 
tor?” 

“Tcee-box 
are merely en- 
closure for ice,” she 
depose. ‘‘Refrigera- 
+ tor got higher 

ideals. It are stow- 
away for foods. 


j And now I shall tell 





you care for this 
delicate apparatix. 
Each morning it 
must be washed with iov- 
Nay ing expression peculiar to 
babies. Clean hands must 


Nothing containing mike- 
robes must be permitted 
within roo feet from it. 
It must be wiped with 
allapeptic cloths & opened !4 hour so it can 
breathe freshair. More important of all, 
nothing must be put inside it except foods.” 
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736 Togo Cares for 
‘‘ Nothing actually else?” I require bashly. 
“In no ways anything else,”’ she lecture. 
Mr. Editor, there is nothing so dutiful 

as duty. Perhaps you have noticed this 

phenomenal in your work. No more soonly 
had Hon. Mrs. departed off for visitation 
among relatives than I commence petting 
that Refrigerator. After considerable man- 
icure of thumbs and knuckles I reverently 
remove out all foods from that distinguished 
compartment and wash him O, so careful! 
with great purity of soaps. Dentistry was 
seldom so particular as me when I done it. 

Then I open him slightly for breathe fresh- 

air and go set on doorstep enjoving Nature. 

While doing so I observe two pets what 
Hon. Mrs. Smiley got for her homelife. 
One are fluzzy Angorish cat name of Sweetie. 
Other are rough-edge Hungarian dog name 
of Angel. When I was introduced to them 
Hon. Sweetie were avoiding Hon. Angel by 
snatching him in eye while climbing trees. 
That dog & cat resemble vinegar & soda— 
deliciously natural except when combined 
together. I was attempting to satisfy Hon. 
Angel from his hunger for cat when one en- 
larged wagon come booling down to door. 
This wagon report in intense letters: 

FLoriporA Ice Co.—Ice. 

One brutal man containing uncleansed 
appearance of clothing ascend down from 
seat. In his hands he clasped magnified 
pair of bow-legged scissors. ‘‘I am new ice 
man,” he grudge clumsly. ‘“‘ How much ice?” 

“We do not need ice,” I narrate hottily. 

“Not need ice?” he bellus. ‘‘ You not 
got ice-box?”’ 

‘Nothing so unworthy!”’ I dib for prides. 
“We got Refrigerator.” 

“You are very satire,” he glub. 
me look inside Refrigerator.” 

“What!!”” I holla. ‘Should I permit 
mikerobe person like you to look inside that 
Not while I can die 
by fights. Go pedal your ices to old-fash- 
ioned homes where is needed for coolness.”’ 

With growels peculiar to brutality he 
amount back to wagon. 

All p. m. while Hon. Mrs. Smiley were 
away obtaining food from her Grandmother 
I were dutifully arranging Hon. Refriger- 
ator so she would feel delight when returned. 
I wash him, I give him air, I groom him, 
[ polish his inside, I derange food in rows 
to resemble good digestion. Nothing could 
seem more beautiful than my honesty of 
toil. While not doing thus I set in door- 
side watching Hon. Sweetie making her tail 


‘Let 





Hon. Refrigerator 


swell in high trees while Hon. Angel spoke 
dog-swear from under beneath. 

At 9% p. m. Hon. Mrs. retreat home 
with her Mr. 

“Did you wash & groom Hon. Refriger- 
ator?”’ she ask to know. 

“Almost continuously all day till ex- 
hausted,” I acknowledge. 

“Did you permit nothing but food to get 
in?’’ she questionize. 

‘Nothing however!” I 
diers. 

“You well-done servant,” she compli- 
ment. ‘For breakfast we shall have eggs 
omelit, serial, ham, coffee & etcetera.” 

“T listen faithfully.” This from me. She 
depart upwards. I blow out gas, and go also. 

Next morning it was breakfast. By early 
sunrise I was there to give Hon. Refriger- 
ator one more bath. Then, making my 
soul smile for satisfaction, I fetch out egg, 
butter & other ingrediums. I should show 
those Smiley family what eating to enjoy. 
I can cook omelit in 6 languages, so it were 
mere horseplay for me batter such foods 
together accompanied by sodafied biscuit 
and similar coffee. Hon. Butter do not 
seem very encouraged when 1 took him 
out, yet it were his own fault if he did not 
appreciate date-to-upness of refrigeration. 

Hon. Mrs. with her Mr. set by table 
when 8.22 o’clock come. With Waldorf 
expression of toes I carry foods to them 
there and leave it alone with them. Nextly 
I return back to kitchen for await. Hon. 
Refrigerator had not had his treshair that 
morning. With dutiful fingers I rosh to 
him and open door to considerable wide- 
ness. I stood watching his handsome 
interior when—scrashy !! unexpectedness 
occurred. 

With straight swiftness peculiar to cats 
Hon. Sweetie come skiddling through 
kitchen door, making hissy like enraged 
gasolene, while, nearly attached to her tail, 
approach Hon. Angel, expressing anger by 
his bark. 314 times surrounding kitchen 
those dog-cat runners circulate, while tables, 
shelf, stove & furniture were upclimbed by 


salute like sol- 


that feline more faster than that canine 
got there. Barks from him! Yowells from 
her! I attemp batt Hon. Dog with brooms 


while I could save poor Pus, yet more I 
struck, faster he aviate. 

And what then? More swifter than sky- 
rockets escaping from Siberia that cat 
schooch for Hon. Refrigerator whose face 
was open for freshair. Inside rosh cat. 
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I was joyful for her salvation. I yell banzai; 
and so I could assist her like gentleman 
should, I enclose that door. This leave 
Hon. Angel making humorous dog-weep 
outside while waving tail from sorrow. I 
were just sweeping him to backyard when 
Hon. Mrs. Smiley encroach abruptly into 
kitchen. In her hand she hold platter 
containing Norwegian omelit I cook for 
her. 

“Togo,” she require sever:slly, “what 
Indians have you been entertaining with 
that racket?” 

“It were not Indians,” I resolve. “It 
were merely your pets behaving pettish.”’ 

‘“Perhapsly that joke would sound de- 
licious in Japanese,” she snarrel. ‘ How- 
everly, I have sadder things to say. Did 
you taste this omelit before cooking it?” 

“T did not enjoy that displeasure,” I 
say so. 

“Then taste it!”? she dement. 

‘I are hired to cook it, not to taste it,” 
I back away. 

“What you done to Hon. Refrigerator 
that eggs should behave so impolitely all 
sudden, and butter show too much courage? 
Did you put something in it beside food?” 

“Oh honest!” I orate. ‘‘ Nothing have 
went inside except cookables.” 

“Let me see!”’ She make march toward 
Hon. Refrigerator door where cat inside 









Stesthmane 


Hon. Mrs. wranch open door of Hon 
Refrigerator Yowells and popps!!! 
Outflew cream, cucumbers, salad, etc . 
amidst such confusion of scooting you 
could not tell from where came Hon 
Catt—considerable groceries being 
wasted on that neat personality of Hon 


Mrs. Smiley ! 


could be heard weeping. But I were too 
sudden for her. 

“Must not!” 1 shodder while leaping 
befront of door and holding it stobbernly 
by attachment. “It are unhealthful to 
open him this early time morning.” 

“Go way!” she commit with angry rages. 
“‘How dares you interrupt my spying into 
my own affairs?’’ and before I could do so 
she grabb tightly by that handle and wranch 
door open. 

Yowells & popps!!! Outflew cream, 
cucumbers, salads, buttered pudding & 
jam amidst such confusion of scooting you 
could not determine from where came Hon. 
Catt, with such enthusiasm she bursted 
window through which she emerged out. 
Considerable val. groceries was wasted on 
that neat personality of Hon. Mrs. Smiley, 
whose indignant words quivvered beside 
broken eggs. 

“Do you include cats among groceries?” 
she snarrel. 

“T did not include her,” I pled. “She 
come with swiftness of fireworks.” 

“Vou can go with equal speed!” she 
romp, throwing broom at my departure. 

So I am now jobless, and twice hopeless 
as usual. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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ANY investigations have been 
made of the claims of sour milk 
in its different aspects as a food 
product. There is no doubt that 
there are many conditions of digestion in 
which sour milk of some description is indi- 
cated. I have myself seen most happy effects 
follow the judicious use of kumiss(not a trade- 
mark product) in cases of low assimilation 
and low nutrition. Kumiss is one of the 
types of milk in which not only has there 
been an acid but also a slightly alcoholic 
fermentation. There is another class of 
milks which only acid fermentation is 
produced, and this is easily accomplished 
by means of a proper ferment, of which the 
Bacillus Bulgaricus is a type. The acid 
which is formed by such a fermentation is, 
of course, chiefly lactic. Of the fermented 
milks which contain alcohol, kumiss some- 
times contains as much as two or three per- 
cent, though usually not more than one 
percent. Milk soured by a sound, pure- 
bred, lactic-acid organism is, therefore, to 
be preferred to kumiss in a child’s diet. 

While sour milk has its uses, and in cer- 
tain cases of digestive disorders is undoubt- 
edly beneficial, there is no established 
scientific basis for the popular fad of today. 
This has been admirably set forth by the 
Journal of the American Medical Assecia- 
tion, from which many of the following facts 
are drawn. 

The acid-fermented milks have been long 
known in Asia, Africa, and the eastern 
countries of Europe. In the United States 
buttermilk is practically the only acid-fer- 
mented milk which has been generally used. 
Among the Scandinavian people a thick, 
fermented milk known as titemelk, or 
kjernemelk, is used. The most interesting 
of the acid-fermented milks is the one known 
as yoghurt, which originated in Bulgaria, 
and is prepared in the following manner: 
Cow’s milk is evaporated in a clean vessel 
over a slow fire to about half its volume. 
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It is then cooled teas t. 
(113°F.) and inocu- lated with 
the ferment “maya,” a small remnant of a 
previously prepared lot being used. The 


ferment is thoroughly mixed by stirring, 
and the vessel is wrapped in skins and 
cloths so as to maintain the desired 
temperature. (At a lower temperature 
abnormal fermentations cannot be avoid- 
ed, since the ferment contains many 
micro-organisms. The chief acid-forming 
element of the ferment is the Bulgarian 
bacillus, and the best temperature for its 
use is about 45° C.) The souring of the 
milk is completed in from ten to twelve 
hours. The finished product has the con- 
sistency of a pudding, and is eaten mixed 
with brown bread or sugar. This _half- 
solid milk is very palatable to most persons, 
especially to those accustomed to it. It is 
claimed by some analysts that the casein 
of the milk has been rendered more soluble, 
but this has not been established by com- 
petent scientific evidence. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt of the fact that the casein, 
or curd, is more easily digested when pre- 
pared in this way, because it is more finely 
divided and the digestive enzymes have 
better access to it than they had in the 
thick curd formed from milk itself; there- 
fore, in many cases this acidified milk has 
an advantage as food for infants and in- 
valids, because it is somewhat more easily 
digestible. 

The yoghurt which is prepared according 
to the above recipe is not usually found in 
western Europe or in this country. The 
domestic product is prepared from whole 
milk, without concentration; it is always 
advisable to have it boiled, cooled, and in- 
oculated, to destroy the bacteria in milks 
common upon the market. 

The widespread popularity of such sour- 
milk products and the commercialization 
and exaggeration of their therapeutic value 
are due largely to a mistaken application 
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of Metchnikoff’s suggestion that the pres- 
ence of the Bacillus Bulgaricus in the diges- 
tive tract prevents premature senility due 
to auto-intoxication or other disorders. 
That this claim rests upon no definite 
scientific data is now acknowledged to be 
true. Likewise the generally circulated 
ideas that this sour milk is not only a pro- 
phylactic against old age but also a remedy 
for many of the ordinary diseases, must be 
taken with a grain of salt. All kinds of 
stomach troubles, scarlet fever, whoop- 

ing cough, anemia, scrofula, gall- 
stones, diabetes, chronic rheu- 
matism, dysentery, appendi- 
citis, tuberculosis, and a 
host of other diseases, are 
said to be cured by the use 

of yoghurt. Too much cau- 
tion can not be urged in 
regard to claims of this 
kind. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that artificially 
soured milk has its uses, and 
in many cases very valuable 
uses, the idea that it will post- 
pone old age and cure all kinds of 
disease is wholly without scientific 
warrant. Even if we should 
inject into our stomachs large 
numbers of the Bulgarian 
bacillus with our sour milk, 
we have no reason to believe 
that they 
will ever 
survive 
until they 








Poucher 


reach the 
_ large intestine, where 

most of the damage done to life by 
auto-intoxication is supposed to take place. 
Extensive experiments have shown that the 
viability of these organisms, up to the point 
where they can be effective in the large in- 
testine, has not been fully demonstrated. It 
has been established that the intestinal flora 
have not been materially altered by this 
kind of feeding, and that often Bulgarian 
bacilli could not be found in the excreta a 
short time after feeding of the sour milk was 
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To hear some people talk you 
would think that all one has to do to 
attain old age 1s to drink sour milk 
: “like the peasants of Bulgaria.” 
\ The idea is wholly without scien- 
tific 


discontinued. Since more than ninety per- 
cent of all the bacteria which are found in the 
excreta are dead, it is not likely that any 
system of feeding will permanently increase 
the number of living organisms, and we 
must admit that a dead Bacillus Bulgaricus 
is certainly without value as a means of 
prolonging life. The fact, therefore, that 
enormous numbers of dead organisms are 
found in the excreta after the use of the 
Bulgarian sour milk, is no proof that they 
were killed by that means. 
Extensive studies of com- 
‘mercial preparations have 
\. shown that many of 
them contain few if 
any living organisms, 
being far inferior to 
+ fresh buttermilk. 
4 Moreover the Bulgar- 
ian bacillus appears 
normally in the in- 
testines and is found 
/ in the feces of per- 
sons who have _ not 
‘| been taking such arti- 
| ficial preparations. 
Generally the good 
effects, if any, that are 
found to attend the 
use of sour milk in the 
diet are associated 
with other reforms 
which are quite as im- 
portant. Metchnikoff, 
himself, has not stated 
that the Bulgarian 
bacillus alone can 
defer old age, but that 
a regular diet, with 
a decrease of meat 
and a general compliance with sanitary 
conditions, when accompanied by the use 
of sour milk, are valuable aids to health. 
This is probably unquestionable, but of 
the factors mentioned the sour milk has, 
perhaps, the least to do with it. In general, 
it may be said that it is advisable from time 
to time to use sour milk in the diet, but not 
exclusively, and only under such conditions 
as may give an opportunity to ensure its 
full nutritive and therapeutic effect. The 
idea that man may live forever if he only 
uses enough of artificially soured milk, is 
preposterous. The fame of a great man like 
Metchnikoff is somewhat tarnished by the 
unwarranted use of his ideas by promoters 
and manufacturers of fermenting-organisms. 
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HE new meat-inspection regulations 

of the Department of Agriculture 

have been published. Some of them 

went into effect on November 1; the remain- 
der take effect on January 1, 1915. 

The sole purpose of this law is to protect 
the health of the people who eat our meats, 
whether at home or abroad, it being recog- 
nized that infectious diseases are intro- 
duced largely through the alimentary canal. 
Even tuberculosis, which was long believed 
to be an air-carried disease, is now known 
to propagate chiefly through food and drink. 
Swine, for instance, are not naturally in- 
clined to tuberculosis, but have become 
extensively affected by following tubercu- 
lous cattle. Bovine tuberculosis is imparted 
to human beings through milk. Other 
forms of animal diseases are capable of 
transplantation in the human organism, 
such as anthrax, lumpy jaw, carcinoma, 
black leg, and trichinae. It was, therefore, 
wise and humane in congress to provide 


efficient means to safeguard human health | 


by an effective inspection of meat-food 
animals, both before and after slaughter. 

To be effective, meat-inspection must be 
carefully and jealously carried out. The 
moment a regulation made under the law 
condones the passing of an infected carcass, 
winks at adulteration, or excuses mis- 
branding, the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
act is transgressed. The meat-inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture 
has had a stormy career and must have 
learned the vantage points from which its 
critics have discharged their arrows. Some 
of these dangerous points have been elim- 
inated by the new regulations; but the most 
objectionable still remain. The public 
was justified in expecting that under the 
present administration the work of the 
meat-inspection service would be vastly 
strengthened in its service to health. It 
is with sincere regret that I find this hope 
has not been realized. 

There are many improvements, however, 
which merit praise; here is one: The only 
preservative, except the condimentals, which 
is especially allowed for home consumption, 
is benzoate of soda; and fortunately benzo- 
ate is the one preservative which is of no 
use to the packer. To this extent the new 
regulations are a distinct improvement. 
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New Meat-Inspection Regulations 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Saltpeter and nitrate of soda are per- 
mitted, as under the old regulations. These 
bodies have a specific effect on the kidneys, 
and the permission to use them, therefore, 
is a distinct violation of the purpose of this 
act, and is wholly reprehensible. While 
it is claimed they are condimental, their 
real purpose is to give an artificial red color 
to the meat simulating the natural red tint. 

Adulteration of sausage with cereal 
(starch) and water is specifically permitted. 
The quantity of starch or cereal added is not 
large, it is true, but the principle of the per- 
mission is intolerable. Here we find a de- 
liberate concession, involving the cardinal 
principle of the act, to the mercenary de- 
mands of the manufacturer. 

The most threatening part of the regu- 
lations remain practically the same as those 
which have been in force for many years. 
These are the rules which relate to the con- 
demnation of infected carcasses. Infected 
parts, where there is no extended infection, 
may be cut out, and the rest of the carcass 
bear the same inspection marks as those found 
upon the carcasses of perfectly healthy, ani- 
mals. There are a number of rules which 
make this possible. 

Most threatening of all are the conces- 
sions made regarding the flesh of animals 
found to be infected with tuberculosis. 
The principles of disposing of such infected 
carcasses are such that unless tuberculosis 
has become general, affecting more than two 
organs, and giving evidence of systemic pol- 
lution, the flesh is marked just the same as 
that of a perfectly healthy animal. Moreover, 
the practical impossibility of having any 
uniform action on such matters is admitted 
in the regulations. There are 700 inspect- 
ors. Theconsumer therefore gets 700 differ- 
ent grades of diseased meat! The whole 
system of inspection breaks down right here. 
Any housewife any day may buy—under the 
high seal of purity affixed by the United 
States—a part of a carcass that would 
have been condemned by two-thirds of the 
inspectors at the abattoir! The consumer 
should know that the meat he is buy- 
ing [has come from an infected animal, 
and then he can take special precautions 
in preparing it for consumption. It is not 
fair to the consumer, it is not ethical, it is 
not in harmony with the purpose of the 
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meat-inspection act—to mark infected 
carcasses the same as those that are per- 
fectly healthy. Such a practise can not 
be justified by any written or unwrit- 
ten law founded on justice and ethics. 
I have never claimed that all carcasses 
of infected animals should be destroyed. 
I have, however, consistently and 
continuously advocated common 
honesty and frank- — 

ness in dealing -_ 
with the consu- 
mer. Let the 
Department / 
of Agriculture : 
say this, in ‘i 
some con- 
venient 
form, to 

the con- 
sumer: & 





mn e sN 
“Phe tie SO 
spector found \ 
° Ps 
this carcass 


infected with 
a dangerous 
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ized meats. Under the present regula- 
tions only two classes of inspected and 


passed meats are recognized, namely, 
meats from healthy animals, and meats 
from ani- 
















mals diseased 
to a degree to 
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be determined by each individ- 
ual inspector. Both these classes 
of meats are stamped with 
the same mark, so that 
the consumer has no means 
of distinguishing the meat 
from healthy animals from 
that of diseased animals. 
The new regulations 
provide for a third class. 





While it is true that a large number 
of nonogenarians are to be found among 
the Bulgarians, who consume cuanti- 
ties of artificially soured mi. k, the pro- 
moters of fermenting-org: nisms impose 
upon Dr. Metchnikoff s fair fame when 
they boost the sale of their wares with 
absurd, preposterous claims which the 
great scientist would be the first to deny 


Its members are the least 
objectionable of these car- 


casses which are con- 
demned under the old 
system. This is a step 


backwards. No informa- 





In his opinion 


and communicable disease. 
the infection was local and not dangerous 
to the uninfected parts. He has, therefore, 
declared the flesh edible after having re- 


moved the infected organ or parts. This is 
the truth about this piece of meat, that you 
may eat it or not as you like. If you do 
eat it, see that it is thoroughly cooked, so 
that any germs of disease it may possibly 
contain may be killed. Notice that the 
mark on this meat is quite different from 
that placed on a perfectly healthy carcass.” 
Would not such a notice be fair to all 
concerned? Do you want to eat any part 
of a carcass which has been found infected 
with any loathsome disease? Is it right to 
mark such a carcass just the same as one 
that is found to be perfectly healthy? 
Another most misleading change in 
the new regulations which have just been 
issued is that which relates to steril- 


tion is given the consumer. 
The parts to be sterilized may be processed 
in cans; in other words, they may be steril- 
ized and sold as “‘second class.” This is a 
fraud upon the consumer. Already a dis- 
tinction is made in healthy arimals_ be- 
tween first and second class—zot to the 
consumer but to the packer; he pays a 
much lower price for second-class meat— 
‘‘canners and cutters’’ and animals that 
have responded to the tuberculin test 

than he does for first. The term “second 
class”’ is, therefore, misleading, and the un- 
informed consumer would think he was get- 
ting a healthy second-class animal when, in 
point of fact, he is getting meat that is so 
diseased that even the polite inspector 
would be unwilling to pass it for human 
consumption. This meat ought to be 
marked for what it is, in this fashion, ‘“‘ This 
can contains meat which was so diseased 


? 


that it was not permitted to be sold raw.” 








The woman who can hand 
out intellectual companion- 
ship isn't in it with the wise 
dame who fusses over her 
lord and master; for 
he likes to be petted 
and nursed, and 
chucked 
under the 
chin! 
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LTHOUGH 
chief business of woman since Eve 
pulled off the first wedding in the 


marriage has been the 


Garden of Eden, women have not 
yet mastered the first indispensable princi- 
ple of success in their profession. Millions 
of women have been married; hundreds of 
thousands of women marry annually; and 
yet, as a class, women do not know how to 
treat a husband! 

Now, the majority of husbands average 
up quite as well as the majority of wives; 
but even when a man is really good and 
true and strong, experience teaches his wife 
that there are three ways in which he likes 
her to treat him. They are: (a) likea baby; 

) like a demigod; like a good fellow. 

No matter how big and strong a man is, 
nor how many other men he bosses, he 
wants bis wife to treat him as if he were a 
delicate infant who had to be petted, 
nursed, and chucked under the chin. There 
isn’t a man living whose secret ideal of a 
perfect wife isn’t the woman who puts the 
buttons in her husband’s shirts, who has his 
slippers toasting on the radiator when he 
comes home of an evening, and who cooks 
just the particular thing he likes to eat. 

Talk about your women who can hand 
out intellectual companionship! Produce 
your living pictures! Exhibit your paragons 
of virtue! They are simply not one, two, 
three with the wise dame who fusses over 
her lord and master. And it isn’t because 
the man really wants his wife to wait on 
him. That doesn’t enter into it at all. 
He’s just like the three-year-old who howls 
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- How a Husband Likes 
. To Be Treated 


By Dorothy Dix 


Drawing by F. Vaux Wilson 

for mama to put on his shoes or 
butter his bread when there are 
seven nurses standing around and 
waiting to do it. 

Menare babyish in want- 
ing their wives to show 
them off. The expression 
on the face of little Tommie 
while his fond mother is 
telling the smart things 
that he said is exactly the 
same expression that is on 
Tommie’s father’s face 
while his wife is bragging about how he or- 
ganized a trust or won the golf champion- 
ship of his club. Wise—oh, a daughter 
of Solomon!—is the woman who puts her 
husband through his paces for the benefit 
of company. 

Consider also a man when he is sick. 
Or thinks he is sick. How does he want to 
be treated then? Like a baby! He wants 
his wife to sit by his bed, and hold his 
hand, and weep tears of sympathy, and if 
she doesn’t believe he is going to die every 
time he has a headache he considers her a 
cold, heartless brute, and doubts her affec- 
tion. Therefore, the very first principle 
in dealing with a husband is to treat him 
as if he were your littlest baby; and if you 
do he will gurgle and coo just as your two- 
year-old does when you smother him with 
kisses. 

Secondly, every husband likes to be 
treated as if he were a demigod. 

Men won’t admit it, but in his soul every 
husband feels that he has conferred such 
an inestimable boon upon his wife by 
marrying her that she can never really 
repay him. But he thinks it behooves her 
to keep busy on the job! 

The real reason why there is a continual 
conflict in most families over the money 
question is not because husbands are 
stingy, but because a man likes to dole the 
money out, piece by piece, so that the woman 
who gets it may have a living exhibition of 
his generosity. When a man complains 
about how extravagant his wife is, and how 
much her hat and dress cost, it doesn’t 
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mean that he begrudges her the garment, 
or the price thereof. On the contrary, it 
is his way of boasting to the world of ‘how 
ag gy he is, and how well he provides 
for his family. Stupid, indeed, is the 
woman who does not comprehend this, 
and who does not keep her glad rags 
hanging in public, so to speak, and con- 
tinually beat upon the cymbal, and chant 
pans of praise about how good her hus- 
band is to provide her with her lovely 
raiment. 

Men like their wives to treat them also 
as oracles. The greatest mistake that 
any woman ever makes is to correct her 
husband, no matter how wild and ab- 
surd the statement that he makes, nor 
how accurate her information to the con- 
trary! 

The average man gets a great many 
jolts to his self-esteem out in the world, 
and what he really marries for is to secure 
to himself an admiring audience, somebody 
who has the good taste and good judg- 
ment to recognize real ability when she 
sees it. Hence, when his wife takes the 
attitude of a carping critic instead of an 
incense-burner, he feels that matrimony is 
a failure, and that he has invested in a 
gold brick. 

A husband, likewise, wants his wife to 
emphasize her dependence on him. The 
masculine ideal of femininity is still the 
clinging vine, and while men in the abstract 
admire the independent, capable woman, 
they really want their own womenfolk to 
hang on them as limply as a dish-rag. It 
is never the women who are real help- 
meets and shoulder their part of the 
burden, and do their part of the work, 
who are the best loved and most cher- 
ished wives. The wives whose husbands 
worship them, and who are kept in cotton- 
wool, are the baby dolls who have done 
nothing but just make some man feel 
| he were seven feet high and as strong 

Jack Johnson. 

Finally, husbands like to be treated like 
gC od fellows. 

If the average man could frame one 
prayer more fervent than all the rest it 
would be this, ‘Lord, send me a wife that 
laughs, and a home that isn’t an under- 
study to a funeral parlor.” 

But his prayer isn’t often answered. 
Fate, seeming to mock him, often delivers 
him into the hands of the enemy, gloom. 

Now one of the great reasons why so 


many couples make shipwreck of their 
lives together is because a man is always 
seeking happiness, while a woman is on a 
perpetual still-hunt for trouble. 

The result of this feminine peculiarity is 
that the average home is not a cheerful 
place, nor is the average wife a joyous com- 
panion; and that is why a very large number 
of husbands seek their amusements else- 
where, and with other people. The greatest 
danger that menaces domesticity is the 
kill-joy wife. 

The question is often asked, Why do men 
who are niggardly with their families, and 
who never pay a household bill without 
grumbling, spend money so lavishly on their 
vices? The answer is easy. A man’s home 
is dull, and the money that his family costs 
him gives him no pleasure. The other does. 
The home has been made to mean to him 
nothing but hard duty, ungilded by any joy. 
The opening of champagne for chorus-girls 
is to the tune of gaiety and laughter. There- 
fore, he begrudges paying for one, and is 
willing to pay for the other. 

Any woman who tries to be pals with her 
husband—instead of a reforming institu- 
tion—will find that he will meet her more 
than half-way. He’s as grateful for a little 
kind treatment as a dog. 

Of course, whether it’s any more a 
woman’s place to get along with her hus- 
band than it is his to get along with her is 
another question, and not one which I am 
trying to answer here. So, also, is the 
question of how a wife likes to be treated. 
What I want to emphasize is how a hus- 
band likes his wife to pull the wool over 
his eyes, and to put the velvet glove on the 
iron hand before she tries to manage him 
because men really enjoy being bamboozled 
by women who turn out a nice, artistic 
job. They object, not to being henpecked, 
but to the raw way in which their wives 
do it. 

Just take my word for it, sisters, if you 
will cease looking upon your husbands as 
subjects for uplift, or as cash-registers, or 
as beasts of burden who never grow weary 
of dragging the family load, and if you will 
treat them as jolly good fellows, and crea- 
tures of almost human intelligence, and par- 
ticularly as you do your littlest baby 
something to be cooed and gurgled over, 
and petted, and shown off, and kissed when 
it’s good, and spanked when it’s bad— 
none of you will ever have need to look up 
the time-table of trains to Reno. 








Clothes for 
the 


Out-of-Doors 


With a little ingenuity the coat of yesterday may be remodeled into an up-to-date garment. A plaid cloth, 
harmonizing with the coloring of the coat, may be added to give length and breadth. The flare of this lower- 
skirt section and of the body of the coat is very essential in the new models. Another new note is the belt of fur, 
and the high collar of the fur, which has the effect of being nonchalantly wrapped around the throat, fastening 
with a large button. 


For a utility suit the tweeds and waterproof cloths which withstand all assaults of the weather are admirable. 
The skirt should be plain, comfortably full for walking. and should fasten a little to the side of the front. The 
jacket is a variation of the Norfolk, with plenty of large pockets. In this new model the belt has been omitted. 
The regulation man’s coat-sleeve is set into the conventional armhole. 


A compromise between the long top-coat and the short Norfolk jacket is this “big” coat of one of the heavy, 
Unlike the usual models it buttons only to the 


belt-line. There are two large patch pockets, which may be securely buttoned. The raglan sleeve is a feature of 
this coat, and though not new is considered preferable this season. 


rough-surface fabrics, manufactured expressly for these top-coats, 


Patterns of these costumes cut to your measurements cost $3.00 for the entire coat. Meas- 
urement-blanks will be furnished upon request. Names of the shops where 
these coats may be purchased will be sent upon receipt of letter. 











Little Gifts You Can Make 


For the friend—be she maid or matron—to whom you wish to make a little gift of not too for- 
mal a nature why not fashion with your own hands a dainty dress accessory or addition to her 


wardrobe? 


You can express in such a gift your own personality or that of the recipient; 


you can adapt it to those needs and desires of your friend of which you have knowledge; you 
can exactly fill her requirements of age, coloring, and habit of dress; and, perhaps an important 
consideration, you can make your gift-money go farther in this manner than in almost any other 


T is the gift of love that gladdens and 
cheers the heart on Christmas morn- 
ing. It may be an humble, insignifi- 
cant little remembrance, but if it 

brings a message of good will and love it is 
far more to be valued than the perfunctory 
gift sent because the donor believed that 
convention demanded it. And these gifts 
of love are not always found in the shops. 
The bit of handicraft, whether it be a rudely 
wrought article from the young hopeful or a 
piece of needlework from the stay-at-home, 
is far more symbolic of the spirit of Christ- 
mas than a costly present bought at random. 

To the woman who likes dainty things, and 
yet has many calls upon her purse, what 
could be more appealing than a really 
pretty neck-piece? It doesn’t require a 
skilled needle to make the new neckwear 
shown on the succeeding pages, nor a well- 
filled pocketbook to supply the “ makings.” 
If she likes a high collar—and if she has a 
long neck she is pretty sure to fancy the 
high collars, at least those high in the back 
—you will find a large variety of designs. 
Take, for instance, the cape-collars, so 
called because the little piece in the back 
suggests a cape. These may be made from 
organdie or handkerchief linen; a little 
embroidery decorates the “cape” in the 
back and black moire ribbon is tied in a 
loose bow in the front. 

More pretentious collars have the cape 
effect in tucked linen, edged with wide 
lace. And very soft and dressy are the high 
collars of hemstitched linen or net, trimmed 
with lace—preferably Valenciennes, because 
it launders so well—and finished with fichu 
or jabot ends, reaching almost to the waist. 

Odd strips of fur or marabou are not to be 
despised, for with the aid of velvet or taffeta 
—and a goodly amount of ingenuity—really 
lovely sets of neck-piece and muff may be 
evolved. A plaited ruche of velvet banded 
in fur, with perhaps the head of the little 
animal serving as a clasp, makes a becoming 
neck-fixing. To complete the set there are 
the new barrel-muffs, generally large, but 
sometimes very small and very quaint, like 
the muffs our grandmothers carried with 


such pride. An unusually good-looking set, 
consisting of toque, neck-piece, and muff, 
would please the most capricious of girls. 
It may be developed in velvet or taffeta. 

The girl who wears a great many blouses 
will delight in one of the sleeveless waists, this 
year’s version of that good old standby, the 
jumper. Though it may be fashioned from 
silk it is particularly effective in velvet, and 
when in the same coloring as the suit it 
forms a connecting link between the skirt 
and the blouse. A little braiding or em- 
broidery in metallic thread may be added, 
but if the lines are good no decoration is 
necessary. Another accessory for the shirt- 
waist girl is the girdle. A practical design 
which is very generally becoming is shown 
on the page of Christmas novelties. Made 
of velvet or silk in the coloring of the skirt, 
it is piped and faced with a lighter shade. 

For the friend of your heart there are any 
number of little intimate gifts—the very 
dainty pieces of under-dress that one hesi- 
tates to buy from a limited purse and yet 
for which every womanly woman yearns. 
The brocaded mule may be adapted as a 
sandal by a clever adjustment of ribbon 
straps, a hidden ball-and-socket clasp acting 
as the fastener. Ribbon garters to wear 
when the corsets are discarded are given a 
dressy air by silk or chiffon flowers in subtle 
pastel colorings. The same pretty posies 
may be used to catch the shirrings of the 
net flounce on an evening petticoat. These 
whimsicalities are very alluring under sheer 
frocks, and when made from crépe de Chine 
and net have a real practical value. From 
two lengths of eyelet-embroidery a dear lit- 
tle camisole may be derived. And still 
more ambitious are the saut de lits and 
negligées to slip into at the twilight hour. 

All of these handwrought gifts—and 
many, many more which might be de- 
scribed—will take with them the true 
Christmas message. Into the making has 
gone something of the donor’s real self, a 
great deal of her love, and much thought. 
No harassed clerks nor orgy of merchandis- 
ing has made a mockery of the deeper 
meaning of Christmas giving. 


I 
- 
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4—A new bou- 
2 doir-cap, with 
a frill of lace 
framing the 
face, and a 
chin-strap 
of velvet. 


1—A pretty neck- 
fixing is the cape- 
collar in handker- 
chief-linen, hand-em- 
\, broidered, and with 
¢ black moire tie. 


) 









| dletowear 
J with any 
2 costume 
may be of 

velvet, with the pip- 
ing, button, and facing 
of silk or of cloth in 


a contrasting color. 
























strips of fur 
may be combined 
with velvet or taffeta 
in clever neck-piece and 
muff sets. 





7—Garters of ribbon may be 
given a “dress-up” air by silk or 
chiffon rose trimmings. 


8—The brocaded or satin 
mule becomes a near relative 
of the sandal by the adjust- 
ment of ribbon straps, fas- 
tening under the rosette on 
the ankle. 


















5—A simple, but always ef- 
fective, negligee may be fashioned 
from plaited silk with shadow- 
lace yoke, and sleeves outlined in 
silk or chiffon roses. 


3—A skillful needle- 


woman can fashion a 


successful set of toque, Patterns of Nos. 1, 2, 
neck-piece, and muff out 4, and 7 cost 10 cents 
of velvet, with a plaited each; patterns of Nos. 3, 


5, and 6 cost 25 cents 


rosette as trimming a 
each, sent postpaid. 





9—A 
neck ~ fix 
ing of satin 
becomes 
unusual 
when but- 
tons of fur 
are added. 



































10 --The cape effect on this collar ~ .}\ 
is interpreted in tucked handker- a 
chief-linen, edged with wide lace. 


12--Two lengths of 11—Hemstitched or 
embroidery may be _ tucked net is combined 
utilized in a camisole with Valenciennes lace 
with ribbon shoulder- in a dressy neck=piece 
strapsand trimmings of showing the new high 
chiffon roses. collar with jabot ends. 


13—A crépe de Chine petticoat, cut in one 
piece, has a flounce of net with the shirrings 
caught by silk roses, and a plaited ruche edging. 


14—A little one-piece saut de lit of silk is 
outlined in Valenciennes lace, with the surplice 
ends formed from shirrings outlined in roses. 


15 —The connecting link between skirt and 
blouse is the sleeveless waist of velvet, which is proving to be one 
of the most popular styles of the season. 


Patterns of Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 cost 10 cents each; 
patterns of Nos. 13, 14, and 15 cost 25 cents each. 


The fox-trot certainly demands wider skirts, and 
the most satisfactory of dancing-frocks can be developed 
in net or tulle. As the cotton-net is both durable and 
effective a charming frock may be made for little money. 
A wide girdle of black-and-white silk, banded in a 
color, adds a clever bit of inexpensive trimming. 

An over-dress may be added to the dancing-frock of 
last winter to bring it up to the minute. And this 
over-dress is most satisfactory when fashioned trom 
net. The skirt of the tunic is circular, and at least 


Se 


three to four yards in circumference, Qa 
and is joined to the loose over-bodice 
under a wide sash of satin which supplies the color-note. 


Some of us are fortunate enough to have odd bits of 
brocade; not enough to make an evening-cloak, but of 
sufficient size for panels. By outlining these in velvet 
the desired length and width may be obiained. Sleeves 
of the velvet or even of silk or cloth, may be added 
large, comfy sleeves which will not crush the gauzy 
sleeves of the dress underneath. 


Patterns of these gowns cut to your measurements cost $3.00 for the entire costume, and 


$1.50 for waist or skirt. 


Measurement-blanks are furnished upon request. 


Names of 


the shops where gowns may be purchased will be sent on receipt of letter. 
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Ruffled from waist to hem is the dancing-girl of 
1915, just as were the belles of 1830. Those ruffles 
may be of net, of organdie, or of silk, and they may be 
scalloped or pinked, as in the long ago, or left with a 
picot-edge. Over a tight-fitting, pointed bodice a 
fichu of net or lace is draped, another quaint mode well 
worth reviving. 

A novel method of gaining width in a skirt of yester- 
day is by the addition of ruffles at the sides. By slit- 
ting the seams and inserting a tier of ruffles a dear little 


dancing-skirt may be evolved. The bodice, of a con- 
trasting color and material, if you wish, is a modifica- 
tion of the popular basque idea. Sleeves are of net. 


The grace of this evening-cloak lies in the skillful 
draping of the material, a velvet or cloth. The long 
point in the back, beside being a new feature, is gener- 
ally becoming, and the sash-like drapery in the front 
may be regulated to make the garment as short or as 
long as your fancy dictates. The sleeves are formed by 
the drapings. 


Patterns of these gowns cut to your measurements cost $3.00 for the entire costume, and 


$1.50 for waist or skirt. 


Measurement-blanks are furnished upon request. 


Names of 


the shops where gowns may be purchased will be sent on receipt of letter. 
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A simple model of the one-piece 
frock developed in navy-blue broad- 
cloth has the earmarks of an imported 
frock. The fullness is held in at the waist- 
line by tucks, and by a belt of beaver fur 
marking the new, low, Russian line, but 
below this the skirt is allowed to fall in 
easy, comfortable fullness. A high, flaring 
collar is outlined in the fur. 





The One-Piece Frock 


for Utility 


Another of the utility serge frocks . has the surplice-crossing 
of the side-pieces at the waist-line in the front. The severity of the 
bodice is broken by an embroidered band. For morning dresses this em- 
broidery is carried out in soutache, and for the afternoon gowns in the 
metallic threads. The square opening at the neck is filled in with net, 
and the collar that frames the neck in the back is also of the net. The 
long, plain sleeves are attached at the low shoulder-line. 


To wear under the fur- or top-coat there is a delightful little serge dress on the so-called chemise order. It is a 
variation of the popular Moyen-dge, giving the straight and loose silhouette of the hour. A conventional design 
worked out in soutache furnishes the only trimming. At the sides the tunic is opened and reveals the black satin 
underskirt. The square line at the neck is a new one this season. 

Patterns of these gowns cut to your measurements cost $3.00 for the entire costume, and 
$1.50 for waist or skirt. Measurement-blanks are furnished upon request. Names of 
the shops where gowns may be purchased will be sent on receipt of letter. 
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For the Christmas Party 


The wee girlie will wear to the party a 
pretty embroidered muslin frock. It will be 
different from the one she wore last 
Christmas, because it will have a 
plaited under-skirt. The little i 
tunic is outlined in hand-wrought (4 
scallops in white or in a color. 


A yoke is simulated by tiny \ 






tucks, the same effect appearing ; 
at the waist-line, which is marked by ~* 
a ribbon sash drawn through embroid- 
ered eyelets. 


When little brother joins the party 
he will wear one of the new Dombey 
suits. These little suits are made of 
various materials; the more dressy 
are fashioned from black velvet, and 
the more practical from serge, very 
often white serge. The trousers but- 
ton onto the fine-muslin shirt, which, 
in honor of the occasion, is trimmed 
with lace or hemstitched frills. The 


Eton jacket matches the trousers. 










Over her party-frock the little girl will 
wear a quaint little cloak of cloth, in one of 
the pretty light colorings. This little gar- 
ment has a very deep cape, the arms finding 
their way out through slits in the body of 
the cloak which are hidden by the cape. 
There is a shirred hood in the back. 
lined with a flowered silk, and this 
may be drawn over the head as a 
protection. The ribbon ties are 
drawn through buckles. 








This, another party-dress, may be 
developed in many ways. It is effective in 
one of the cotton fabrics or in the pretty, 
light-colored silks or chiffons. The under- 
skirt and yoke extending into a front panel 
/ j are of a contrasting material and color. The little over- 

! skirt is shirred at the waist-line, and the points may be \ 












j outlined in fur. The shirring is repeated on the waist, \ \ 
Kf 4 forming a secondary yoke effect. The fulness of the sleeve \ \ 
\ ea is gathered into a cuff made of the contrasting material and 
| / edged with the fur. ¥ 
é La - : 
| as es. 


sy Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes 
i \a — cost 10 cents each. 



























T is, perhaps, quite presumptuous to 
suggest anything new or different for 
the Christmas dinner. The time- 
honored turkey and mince pie of our 

forefathers seem to be quite good enough 
for the majority of people. Both of these, 
however, being truly American productions, 
are used for the Thanksgiving feast; it is 
admissible to change the Christmas feast, 
because it is universal. In many other 
countries the goose is the accepted Christ- 
mas bird, and when young and well-cooked, 
is one of the best of the domestic fowls. 
Whichever you have, let the remaining part 
of the dinner be in harmony with it and your 
surroundings. Do not try, for company 
dinners, new or elaborate dishes with which 
you are not familiar; they are almost sure 
to be failures. Better three dishes well- 
cooked and correctly served than ten in- 
different ones. 

Let the feast follow a light breakfast 
and precede a very light supper—a man 
can dine but once a day! Do not have too 
many rich or complicated dishes, especially 
sweets; as they upset digestion and spoil 
the after-enjoyment of the feast. To me 
the ideal Christmas dinner 
is without meat, but such 
a dinner to the average 
meat-eating man would be 
ludicrous, simply because Ripe Olives 
few women know how to 
make good meat substi- 
tutes. 

The Christmas dinner- 
table should be covered 
with a spotlessly white 
cloth laid on top of a thick silence-cloth. 
The silence-cloth not only removes the dan- 
ger of noise from plates coming in contact 
with the table, but gives a smoother and 


Apple Salad 


Cheese 
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By Mrs. Rorer 





MRS. RORER’'S 





Vegetable Oyster Soup 


Mushroom Patties 
Roast Mock Turkey 
Brown Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
French Dressing 
Coffee 


Grapes Nuts 


A pretty way to serve the 
Christmas ices or ice-cream 
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better appearance to the damask. Place 
all the extra service of both silver and 
china on a side-table or sideboard, so that 
there may be plenty of room for decora- 
tions on the dining-table. 

The old-fashioned table, with its high 
stand fruit dish, was pretty and attractive. 
This dish was put in the center of the table 
on an embroidered doily. Two low bowls 
or short vases filled with appropriate flowers 
were at the sides towards the end of the 
table, leaving space between for the cande- 
labra. The center dish was always filled 
with Christmas fruits—lady apples and 
white grapes. In these days, however, 
small, red Jonathan apples are pretty and 
accessible. Lady apples are scarce, and 
are, as a rule, inferior. Mistletoe, holly, 
Mitchella, or partridge berry, with winter 
ferns and ground pine, are pretty in the 
bowls. 

I notice that all first-class florists have 
this year what they call “ Mitchella balls ”’— 
a covered glass globe filled with Mitchella 
vine. They are inexpensive and pretty, 
costing only $1.50 to $2.00. One of these 
could be used in the center of the table, 
with low dishes of fruit 
toward the end of the 
table. 

A very pretty conceit is 
to start a huge mass of 
holly on a mat of galax 
leaves in the center of the 
table, run it to a pyramid 
towards the chandelier, 
and fasten it there witha 
huge bunch of scarlet rib- 
bon, the long ends of the ribbon to be 
brought back through the holly, to end 
ina bow. Or leave ends sufficiently long to 
bring to opposite corners of the table; 


IDEAL OF 
THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Celery 


Crackers 
Bonbons 


there tie bows withstream- 
ers, and fasten them with 
pins. Candelabra, or four 
or six candlesticks, may 
be used around the holly. 
Use red candles with red 
shades. Have small dishes 
of fruit, nicely decorated, 
on the side-table. 

In the country, where 
winter decorations are ac- 
cessible, place a chop- 
dish in the center of the 
table on a mat of winter 
ferns; fill the dish with 
moist sand, and cover it 
with moss, then cover this 
with Mitchella. Arrange 
a rope of ground pine 
around the base, to con- 
ceal the dish. Use can- 
delabra towards the end 
of the table; near the 
mound place two low 
dishes of fruit, garnished 
with holly or ferns. 

Favors are not, as a 
rule, used at Christmas, 
as presents probably have 
been exchanged the night 


before. If the dinner is to be a large one, 
composed of friends and strangers, place- 


cards seem necessary. 


Preparing for the Christmas Dinner 


If it is convenient the plum 
pudding may be made sev- 


eral weeks in advance of 
the big feast, 

and simply 
reheated at serv- 
ing-time. The 
goose or turkey 
may be drawn 
two or three 
days before 
Christmas; truss 


it, ready for baking, and hang it 
in a cold place where it can not 
freeze. Do as much work as pos- 
sible a day or two before Christ- 
mas. Bonbons may be 
celery and lettuce may be washed, 
put in bags and on the ice; cook 
the sweet potatoes the day before 
and brown them on serving-day, 
or they may be cut into 
ready to bake, Southern fashion, 


made, 


slices 


Mrs. Rorer 


A FEW MENUS FOR 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Tomato Soup Saltines 
Olives Celery 
Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Sausages Cranberry Jelly 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Apple Salad Wafers 
Plain Fruit Pudding Sauce 
Coffee 


Oyster Bisque Crackers 
Celery 
Roast Turkey Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Pan-baked Sweets 
Creamed Onions 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Plum Pudding Creamy Sauce 
Coffee 
Fruit Nuts Bonbons 


Consommé Bread 
Olives Celery 
Oyster Patties 
Roast Turkey Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Potato Croquettes 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Mince Pie Lemon Custard 
Coffee 
Fruit Bonbons Nuts 


Oysters on Half-shell 
Crackers Lemon Horseradish 
Consommé Bread 
Celery Olives 


Roast Goose Apple Sauce 
Potato Croquettes 
Kale, Sauce Hollandaise 
Lettuce Salad Roquefort Dressing 
Plum Pudding Liquid Sauce 
Coffee 
Fruit Nuts Bonbons 
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in a casserole mold. Cook 
the giblets the day before, 
chop them and put them 
back in the correct pro- 
portion of water in which 
they were cooked, and set 
them aside for use in gib- 
let sauce. 


To Clean the Turkey 


Singe the turkey and 
cut off its head, leaving 
a short neck with the 
skin long. Cut the skin 
on top of and around the 
joint of the leg; bend the 
joint back slowly, loosen- 
ing the sinews; draw them 
out, by inserting a wood- 
en skewer under each one 
and pulling perfectly 
straight towards you; 
there are three sinews on 
the top of the leg. Cut 
through the heavy ten- 
don, and, again with a 
skewer, draw the remain- 
ing sinews, five in num- 
ber, one at a time. Be 
patient and do this slowly; 


the sinews will loosen at the top of the leg, 
then pull them toward you. If this is done 


properly the leg will be as tender and de- 
sirable as the second joint. Slit the skin 

















down the back of the neck, and loosen the 


crop; then make a 
small vent under- 
neath the breast- 
bone and pull out 
the intestines with- 


The leg of a turkey. showing 
how the tendons should be 
drawn; below, the back of a 
turkey which has been properly 
trussed for roasting 
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out breaking them; cut around the large 


intestine, and your turkey is clean. Be 


sure and remove the lungs. Wash the 
turkey on the outside thoroughly, and wipe 
it dry; allow the cold water to run through 
the body of the turkey, and wipe it. Truss 
it into shape, and hang it for at least two 
days betore Christmas. 

Ii stuffing is to be used, make it and stuff 
the turkey the night before Christmas, but 
all forms of stuffing more or less destroy the 
true flavor of poultry. Try roasting a 
turkey quickly without stuffing and without 
vater in the pan; I am sure you will never 
again go back to the old way. If stuffing 
is desired, chestnuts are the first choice. 
Shell, blanch, and boil them until tender; 
press them through a colander, and then 
season with butter, pepper, and salt. 

For bread stuffing cut from the loaf slices 
of bread a half-inch thick, butter each slice 
carefully, cut the slices into blocks, dust 
with pepper and salt, and they are ready 
for use. Do not moisten them, and do not 
add herbs; it spoils the flavor of the turkey. 
For oyster stuffing add twenty-five drained 
oysters to the bread blocks. 


To Roast a Goose 

Singe the goose, cut off the feet and head; 
make a vent under the breast-bone and re- 
move the intestines—the goose does not 
have a crop, so that they can be taken out 
easily at the lower vent. Truss the goose 
into shape, keeping the legs down to the 
side of the body; put it in a roasting-pan, 
and add a half-cupful of water, and bake 
in a quick oven until it is thoroughly 
browned, then cool the oven and cook 
slowly, if the goose is young, for two hours. 

If the oven is too hot the fat will melt and 
the goose will be shriveled, and the lean 
meat will not be so palatable. 
Baste once or twice during 
the baking, and dust 


with pepper and salt when it is partly done. 
Mock Turkey 


Put through a meat-grinder a half-pound 
each of blanched almonds and _ pecans. 
Soak two cupfuls of hominy overnight in 
cold water; next morning drain, put it in 
a double boiler with one quart of milk, and 
cook until the hominy absorbs the milk. 
When tender and dry take from the fire, 
add the nuts, three hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped fine, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
half an onion grated, and a saltspoonful of 
pepper; mix thoroughly. Take out about 
a haif-pint, and form the rest into the shape 
of a small turkey and put it on a greased 
paper. Take the remaining half-pint and 
form it into legs and wings against the body 
of the turkey; stick in the end of the leg 
a bit of dry macaroni to represent the bone. 
Brush with melted butter, dust with bread- 
crums and bake in a quick oven three- 
quarters of an hour until it is a golden brown. 


Oyster Bisque v 

Chop fine one head of celery (save the 
root); cover with a quart of boiling water, 
add a teaspoonful of salt, and simmer 
gently for a half-hour; then add two level 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch moistened in 
a little cold water; when thick and smooth 
add twenty-five oysters, drained. Stir care- 
fully until it reaches boiling-point, add a 
pint of milk, and a half-saltspoonful of 
black pepper; boil again, take from the 
fire, and serve 


Waldorf Salad 


Pare and cut into blocks a half-dozen 
tart apples; sprinkle them with lemon-juice 
to prevent dis- - coloration. At 
serving-time mix ol with them an 
equal quantity of 
shaved celery; season, 
and mix with 
mayonnaise. 









To make a handsome dish, serve the roast goose on a hot platter decorated as shown, with baked 


apples, broiled sausages, and glazed chestnuts. 


The gravy should be sent around to each plate 
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For candy- 
ing mint, 
rose, or vio- 
let leaves: 
see direc- 
tions on page 
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Fondant 


UT one pound of granulated sugar, a 
half-cupful of water, and a half-salt- 
spoonful of cream-of-tartar in a sauce- 

pan over a brisk fire; stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, but not a moment longer; do not 
even shake the saucepan while the syrup is 
boiling. Have at hand a small bow! of ice- 
water containing also a little cracked ice, 
and a small piece of cheese-cloth. Dip 
the cheese-cloth into the cold water, then 
wring it out, and wipe down the granules 
that form on the side of the saucepan during 
the boiling; do this two or three times. 
When the syrup seems thick and the bubbles 
do not break quickly, put vour two fingers 
into the ice-water, hold them there until 
they are perfectly cold, then plunge them 
quickly into the syrup and quickly back into 
the ice-water. As soon as you can roll the 
syrup that adheres to the fingers into a soft 
ball take the saucepan from the fire and 
pour it on toa slightly oiled marble slab or 
a large meat platter. Fill the saucepan with 
boiling water and put it back on the stove; 
wash it quickly with a mop—and it is ready 
for the next boiling. You can not try 
fondant with a spoon as successfully as you 
can with the fingers, and there is no danger 
of burning your fingers if you keep them in 
the ice-water until they are very cold, 
and then plunge them back quickly after 
you have put them into the syrup. As soon 
as the fondant is lukewarm begin to stir 
it, using a wooden paddle and a spatula 
for scraping the syrup to the center of the 


Christmas Candies: 
A Few Suggestions 











To make candy success- 
fully follow carefully 
all directions. Do not 
take anything for 
granted. Get every- 
thing in readiness well 
before you begin to 
boil the sugar 


board. Stir until it forms a white, soft 
mass; knead this a moment, then put it 
into a bowl, and cover it with a damp cloth. 
In stirring be careful that the fondant does 
not harden at the edge, or you will not have 
a smooth mass. Keep scraping it toward 
the center of the board with one hand, while 
you work it with the wooden paddle with 
the other. Continue thus making one 
pound of fondant at a time, until you have 
the desired quantity. If by any mistake 
the fondant should be too soft to make the 
centers of cream chocolates or of other 
bonbons, put it aside and use it for dipping. 
If it seems too hard and brittle add while 
you are kneading it a few drops of flavoring 
or of hot water. 

Candy should be made on a cool, dry day. 
After it is made it must be kept in a cool, 
dry place, not in the refrigerator. 

Flavored fondant makes the inside of 
cream-chocolates, coffee-creams, and va- 
nilla-creams, and is used for the covering 
of fruits, mixed nuts, and almonds, or for 
the stuffing of fruits. French plum-pud- 
dings, tiny little candy balls, are made by 
mixing chopped candied nuts with fondant; 
roll them into balls the size of marbles, 
and let them stand overnight; next day 
dip them into chocolate fondant or into 
melted chocolate. 

To melt fondant for dipping use a small 
double boiler or a small saucepan set in 
another of boiling water, and stir constantly 
over the fire until the fondant is melted and 
looks like thick cream. Add chocolate for 
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chocolate covering, vanilla for white, rose 
and a drop of cochineal for pink, bitter- 
almond and green coloring for pistachio. 
Be careful not to add too much flavoring, 
or the fondant will be too thin. 

If you are not accustomed to candy- 
making, the better way is to purchase a 
pound of first-class French candies, spread 
them out before you on the table, and imi- 
tate them as nearly as possible. In this 
way your eve and hand will become trained 
to the work. 


To Dip Candy 


Melt the fondant as directed, over hot 
water. Add the flavoring; see that the 
fondant is as thick as good cream. Have 
the candy to be dipped hard, and near* at 
hand. Sit at a table, and take the candy- 
dipper in the right hand; drop one ball at 
a time into the fondant, lift it with the 
candy-dipper, and turn it upside down on 
a greased paper; this gives it a finished ap- 
pearance, leaving the mark of the dipper 
on top. When the fondant becomes thick 
and rather cold, reheat it. 

Blanched almonds, English walnuts, 
marshmallows, candied fruit cut into fancy 
shapes, are all dipped in the same fashion. 


Cream-Chocolates 


Flavor rather hard fondant with vanilla, 
and knead it until it is soft and plastic; 
roll it into balls the desired size for cream- 
chocolates, and stand them aside overnight. 
At dipping-time put a half-pound of con- 
fectioner’s chocolate into the upper part 
of a double boiler, stand over hot water, 
melt and stir until it is smooth. Drop the 
balls into this melted chocolate, and lift 
with a candy-dipper, as directed in the 
preceding recipe. 


Coffee-Creams 


Flavor fondant with a few drops of ex- 
tract of coffee, and roll it into tiny balls. 
When ready to dip, put some hard fondant in 
the upper part of a double boiler, and add 
sufficient coffee extract to give the desired 
color, flavor and thickness. Dip the same 
as cream-chocolates. 


Nut-Creams 


Put a mixture of nuts through your meat- 
grinder, and add sufficient soft fondant to 
bind the bits together; roll into balls, and 
let them stand overnight. Next morning dip 
them in either vanilla or chocolate fondant. 


Stuffed Dates 

Pull apart the desired quantity ot very 
good Fard dates, put them in a sieve, 
plunge them quickly down and up in boiling 
water, and throw them out to dry. Re- 
move the stones by making a slit at the side, 
and fill this space with a mixture of chopped 
nuts and fondant, or with flavored fondant. 
Press the dates together so that you cannot 
see the filling, and roll them in either 
Demarara or rock-candy crystals. 

Cherries, prunes, and figs may be stuffed 
in the same way. Candied cherries are 
very nice dipped in rose fondant. Fancy 
candies of this kind are usually put at once 
into small paper cases. 

Peanut Brittle 

Shell and remove the brown skins from 
two quarts of peanuts; roll them until the 
kernels are broken to the size of half a pea. 
Sift, keeping the coarse and fine parts in 
separate bowls. Put a pound of sugar in 
an aluminum or iron saucepan over the 
fire; stir until the sugar melts, take it from 
the fire, and stir in quickly enough of the 
larger-sized peanut pieces to make a thic’: 
dough, about half of those you have. Dest 
the board with the fine nuts, turn the mix 
ture out and roll without delay into a very 
thin sheet, mark at once into squares and 
wait a moment for it to cool. Break it 
apart and put it aside. 


Honey Nougat 


Boil one pound of granulated sugar with 
a half-cupful of water until the syrup forms 
a soft ball when dropped into cold water; 
pour this, while hot, into the well-beaten 
whites of four eggs; add one pound of hot 
strained honey, put the mixture over the 
fire, beat continuously until when dropped 
into cold water it breaks apart in the fingers; 
then add one pound of blanched almonds 
that have been cut into quarters, and turn 
at once into a shallow pan that has been 
lined with rice-paper. Cover the top with 
rice-paper, and when cold cut into strips 
the length of the pan and one inch wide. 
[To make nougat properly two persons are 
required to do the work. 


Candied Mint or Rose Leaves 


Put one cupful of granulated sugar, three 
drops of lemon-juice, and a half-cupful (one 
gill) of water in a saucepan, stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, and wipe down the sides 
of the pan with a piece of damp cheese- 
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cloth. Let the liquid boil until it cracks 
and becomes brittle when dropped into ice 
water; this will take from four to five or 
six minutes; test it once or twice. As 
soon as it snaps apart, remove it from the 
fire and stir slowly with a wooden paddle 
until the syrup becomes white and 
rather granulated. Have the rose or 
mint leaves ready, and dip each leaf, one 
at a time, into this; give it a twist if a rose 
leaf, if a mint leaf keep it straight; and 
spread on oiled paper to dry. 


Glacéd Fruits and Nuts 

Have the fruits perfectly dry and free 
from dust. If you are going to glacé 
oranges, separate the carpels without break- 
ing the skin; they must be perfectly dry. 
White grapes must be cut so each will have 
a short piece of stem. Put the nuts where 
they can be easily handled, and have them 
free from loose particles. Put a pound of 
sugar and three drops of lemon-juice over 
the fire and stir until the sugar melts and 
is slightly straw-colored. Take from the 
fire, hold the pan in the left hand, put each 
piece on the dipper and into the syrup. 
Turn at once into small paper cases. 


Nougat Bars 

Grease a clean, bright, tin pan lightly 
with olive oil, cover the bottom with a mix- 
ture of almonds, English walnuts, pecans, 
hazel-nuts and Brazil nuts. Melt one pound 
of sugar by stirring it in an iron saucepan 
over the fire; when liquid and straw-colored 
pour it over the nuts in the pan. When 
cool mark it into bars. : 


Nuggets 


Put one pound of granu- 
lated sugar in a sauce- 
pan; stir it constantly 
over a moderate fire 
until melted; add 
carefully one pound 
of almonds that 
have been 
blanched, dried, 
and chopped. 
Pour the mix- 
ture at once 
on a marble 
slab or a large, 
slightly oiled 
meat-platter. As 
fast as the mixture runs 
out, take your spatula or = Marzipan Carrots 
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Teller knife and scrape it toward the center. 
As soon as it cools enough to handle, divide 
it into halves or quarters, roll each portion 
in a roll a little thicker than your finger, 
and keep them in motion until they are 
quite cool. Then, with a pair of sharp 
scissors clip off pieces about one or one-and- 
a-half inches long, and put them aside until 
quite cold. Melt ordinary confectioners’ 
chocolate in the upper part of a double 
boiler; beat with a fork or small wire beater 
until quite smooth, take it from the fire 
and dip the nuggets into it. 


Neapolitan Blocks 


Divide one pound of fondant into four 
portions. Add a few drops of vanilla to one 
portion; a tablespoonful of grated rind of 
orange to another; to the third, a teaspoon- 
ful of grated chocolate; and to the fourth a 
few drops of green coloring and bitter-al- 
mond flavoring. Sprinkle the board with 
confectioners’ sugar, roll each out into a 
square cake a quarter-inch thick, put one 
on top of the other, and with a rolling-pin 
press all together. Trim the edges, and cut 
the cream into long strips or into diamonds, 
as you prefer. 


Marzipan Carrots 


Blanch and pound to a paste one pound 
of Jordan almonds, or use one pound of 
almond paste. Boil three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and six ounces of water to 
245° F., or until it will form a soft ball when 
dropped into cold water. To two tablespoon- 
fuls of the paste add two tablespoonfuls 
of the syrup and three droy s of 
green coloring. Mix quickly 
and set in hot water to 
keep warm. Tothe rest 
of the syrup add four 
tablespoonfuls of car- 
rot or apricot mar- 
malade, and stir 
hastily into the paste. 
Form into car- 
rot-shaped 
cakes while 
warm, and put 

a small piece 

of the green 
marzipan at 
the top to rep- 
resent the car- 
rot “greens.” Dry 
carrots on a pan 
dusted with corn-starch. 
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TUESDAY, December Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Oatmeal Milk 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Chipped-beef 
Brown Bread 
Celery 
DINNER 
Cream-of-potato Soup 
Rolled Steak Brown Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes Cole-slaw 


Dutch Apple Pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, December 2d 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Fruit Gems Coffee Bacon 


LUNCHEON 


Oyster Stew Crackers 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cream Cheese 
DINNER 


Consommé 
Hot Boned Chicken 
Cream Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Soiled Rice Fried Celery 
Lettuce Salad Crackers 
Apple Turn-overs with Ice-cream 


THURSDAY, December 3d 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Rye Mush Milk 
Potato Omelet Coffee Toast 
LUNCHEON 
Thin-sliced Boned Chicken 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Milk Biscuits 
Coddled Apples Ginger Wafers 





DINNER 


Normandy Soup 
Steak French-fried Potatoes 
Celery au Supreme 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Prune Jelly Cream 


FRIDAY, December 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Apples witha Ready- 
cooked Cereal 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Macaroni Tomato Sauce 


Brown Bread 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Boiled Cod Oyster Sauce 
Potatoes 
Fried Scallops Chicory Salad 
Crackers Coffee Cheese 
SATURDAY, December 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal Milk 
Bacon Coffee Corn Gems 
LUNCHEON 


Fried Oysters Cabbage Salad 
Brown Bread Coffee 
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DINNER 


German Bread Soup 
Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Celery 
Endive Salad Wafers 
Blanc-mange Nogg Sauce 


SUNDAY, December 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Codfish Balls Brown Bread 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Oyster Bisque 
Roast Beef Brown Sauce 
Grape Jelly 
Browned Sweets Canned Corn 
Endive Salad 
Ice-cream Cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold Beef Mayonnaise of Celery 
Bread Butter Tea 
Sliced Oranges 
MONDAY, December 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Minced Beef on Toast Celery 
Cinnamon Bun Cocoa 
DINNER 


Raw Oysters 
Irish Stew with Dumplings 
Potatoes Onions 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Poor Man's Pie 


TUESDAY, December 8th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Read,/-cooked Cereal Cream 
Bacon Coffee Toast 
LUNCHEON 
Thin, Cold Beef Potato Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Baked Apples 
DINNER 


Brown Beef Soup (Roast bones) 
Boiled Shoulder of Mutton 
Egg Sauce 


Rice Stuffed Turnips 
Ladies’ Salad Cheese-fingers 
Velvet Cream Chocolate Sauce 


WEDNESDAY, December 9th 


BREAKFAST 


Coddled Apples 
Cereal Milk 
Minced Mutton Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cecils Cream Sauce 
Milk Biscuits ¥ 
Stewed Prunes Wafers 


DINNER 


Mutton Broth Rice 
Fresh Tongue, Turkish Fashion 
Potatoes Kale 
Little Pigs in Blankets 
Lettuce Salad 
Coffee 
Cheese Crackers 


THURSDAY, December 10th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 


Broiled Dried-beef Rolls 
Coffee 


Menus for December 


LUNCHEON 
Cold Tongue Celery Mayonnaise 


Biscuits 
Sliced Oranges 
DINNER 
Soup Crécy 
Steak a la Bordelaise 
Baked Potatoes Salsify Oysters 
Endive Salad 
Chocolate Tapioca 
Ginger Wafers 
FRIDAY, December 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Eggs Coffee Rolis 


LUNCHEON 


Panned Oysters 
Coffee 


Egg Rolls 


DINNER 


Curry of Oysters Toast 
Boiled Rock Bass 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Plain Potatoes 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Grape Sago 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, December 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 
Cream-of-potato Soup 
Pilot Bread 
Canned Fruit 
DINNER 
Bouillon Wafers 
Baked Beans Tomato Sauce 
Masked Potatoes Cole-slaw 
English Apple Tart 


SUNDAY, December 13th 





BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Creamed Chipped-beef Rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear Vegetable Soup 
Baked Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Endive Japanese Dressing 
Orange Whip _ Lady’s-fingers 


SUPPER 


Tomato Jelly 
Lettuce, Mayonnaise 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Prunes 
Poor Man's Fruit Cake 


MONDAY, December 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples Cream 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed Chicken with Green 
Pepper 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Dried Peaches 


DINNER 


Cream-of-rice Soup (chicken 
bones) 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce-and-apple Salad 
Wafers Coffee Cheese 
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Dishes for the December Table 


EEF and mutton are said to be “in 
season”? during the winter months. 
Roasting-chickens and fowls are also 

good. Oysters, scallops, and smelts are 
at their best. Lobsters and crabs are be- 
ginning to be poor and a little soft. Floun- 
ders, the American sole, terrapin, halibut, 
and codfish are in good condition. Our 
modern rapid transportation has so up- 
set the market seasons that unless one 
studies the conditions for oneself, one 
is apt to eat summer vegetables in mid- 
winter. Celery is in full season, also chic- 
ory, and endive, both native and imported. 
Mushrooms are plentiful, but are grown in 
“cellars,” which makes them expensive. 
If possible, select vegetables that are in 
season in the locality in which you live. 
Your pocketbook will not be so slim at the 
end of the year, your table will be more 
sightly, and your health better. Carrots, 
white and yellow turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
beets, cabbage, kale, savoy, onions, sweet 
and white potatoes are all in full season. 
These winter vegetables, if well-cooked 
and daintily served, are as appetizing and 
sightly as summer vegetables. Turnip 
cups filled with dice of well-cooked carrots, 
surrounded by cream sauce, are certainly 
pretty and palatable. Use varying meth- 
ods of cooking for these winter vegetables, 
and you will soon be relieved of the neces- 
sity of buying canned goods. Add to the 
list of every day starchy foods—winter 
squash, pumpkins (baked, stewed, or 
steamed), old peas, beans, and lentils, rice, 
and hominy, and you will have variety 
quite equal to that of the summer months. 

As the prices of food-stuffs are advancing 
rapidly, use the so-called inferior cuts of 
meat, and make them into savory dishes. 
If you wish to have a roast of beef or a 
steak use every bit that is left over, including 
the bones. On baking-day make a pan of 
cinnamon buns, a nut-loaf and a loaf of 
brown oatmeal bread; these, with two 
loaves of white bread, will be enough for 
a family of four the entire week. Cinna- 
mon buns will take the place of cake, and 
will be much more economical; the nut- 
loaf has meat value, and may be served at 
luncheon or supper, with either fruits or 
salads. If the meat dish is sparse use a 
dessert containing milk. Eggs are expen- 
sive, and their use during the winter months 
must be restricted, if people wish to live 
well at small expense. 


For stewing purchase small, fat oysters, 
good in quality but not expensive; for 
frying purchase the larger ones; do not 
use the same kind of oysters for both 
dishes. For roasting purchase a year-old 
chicken; “or stewing purchase a fowl. 

Cabbage, if it cost a dollar a head, would 
be one of the most popular winter vege- 
tables. Cooked in boiling salted water, 
uncovered, for twenty minutes, it is white 
and as delicate as cauliflower; it may be 
served with butter and a little vinegar, or 
with cream sauce. When boiled with meat 
it loses its odor and flavor, and is coarse 
and unsightly. When well-bleached cab- 
bage makes one of the best of the winter 
salads, it must be shaved very fine, 
soaked in cold water for an hour or two, 
drained, dried, and dressed with French 
dressing. 

Left-over cooked carrots, turnips, and 
beets may be cut into neat pieces, mixed 
with celery, and dressed with French dress- 
ing, to serve with cold meats. White and 
yellow turnips, cut into blocks, and cooked 
at the boiling-point in unsalted water, are 
clear and transparent; drain, cover with 
cream sauce, and serve at once. If they 
are cooked in salted water and covered, 
they are coarse, unpalatable, and difficult 
of digestion. 


Rolled Steak L 


Purchase a thin slice from the round or 
flank steak; trim it neatly, dust lightly with 
salt and pepper, then thickly with bread- 
crums and a little chopped parsley. Roll 
the steak so that in carving you will cut 
across the grain; tie it in three places. Put 
a sliced onion, one carrot, a whole clove, 
and a bay-leaf in a baking-pan, put the 
steak on top, add a pint of hot water, cover 
the pan, and cook in a moderate oven one 
or one-and-a-half hours. Lift the pan, 
brown the steak quickly, and dish it, re- 
moving the strings; make a brown sauce, 
using the water from the pan; if it doesnot 
measure a half-pint add sufficient water 
to make the quantity. 


Fruit Gems L 


Beat one egg until very light; add one 
cupful of milk and one-and-a-half cupfuls 
of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder; beat thoroughly, stir in 
a haif-cupful of chopped seeded raisins, 
and bake in twelve greased gem-pans. 
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Hot Boned Chicken 


Make a straight cut through the skin, 
down the back of a year-old chicken. With 
a sharp boning-knife remove all the meat 
from the carcass and bones, keeping the 
knife as close to the bone as possible, so 
as not to gash the meat. You first come to 
the second joint at the back; cut through 
the soft part of the joint, which will loosen 
the leg from the carcass; these bones can 
easily be stripped out. Remove the meat 
from the breast-bone, cutting toward the 
wing. Cut the joint of the wing at the 
body, pull the wing-bones out, stripping the 
meat down, and cutting the tendons where 
it is necessary; when the wings are out you 
can almost lift the carcass, leaving the meat 
fast to the skin. The chicken, of course, 
has not been drawn; so be careful not to 
cut the intestines. Remove the intestines 
from the carcass, wash the carcass, and put 
it, with the rest of the bones, in the soup- 
kettle. Spread the chicken out on the 
board, skin side down, turn the wings and 
legs right side out, dust the flesh lightly with 
salt and pepper, and put over the meat a 
thick layer of finely chopped ham or tongue. 
Put one cupful of moist bread-crums and 
one pound of sausage meat into a bowl, and 
mix thoroughly. Stuff the legs and wings. 
Form the remainder of the stuffing into 
a mass the shape of the carcass, and put 
it in the center of the chicken, fold the flesh 
and skin over, and sew it down the back. 
Tuck the wings back and! give it the shape 
of a whole chicken. Roll it in cheese-cloth, 
tie it, and place it, back down, on top of the 
bones; cover the bones with boiling water, 
cover the kettle, and cook slowly one-and- 
a-half hours. At serving time remove the 
cloth and the strings, and serve the chicken 
from a platter that has been filled with 
cream sauce. 

Fried Celery °* 

Select solid, white pieces of celery, cut 
them into pieces four inches long, wash 
them, and dry them with cheese-cloth, dust 
with salt, dip in egg, roll in bread-crums, 
and fry in deep, hot fat until crisp and 
brown (about a minute). 


Normandy Soup 

Purchase one pound of knuckle of veal; 
put it in a soup kettle with two quarts of 
cold water; bring to a boil, and skim; 
simmer gently one hour. Add two good- 


sized onions, cut into slices, a quarter of 
a baker’s five-cent loaf, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a dash of pepper. Cover, simmer 
one hour longer, remove the meat, and press 
the ingredients through a sieve. Return 
this to the soup-kettle, and add one level 
tablespoonful of butter rubbed with two 
of flour; stir constantly until it thickens; 
add a pint of good milk, bring to a boil, 
and serve. 


Oyster Sauce 


Drain twenty-five oysters in a colander, 
and pour over them a pitcher of cold water. 
Throw them into a hot saucepan and shake 
until the gills curl; drain, and save the 
liquor. Rub together two level table- 
spoonfuls, each, of butter and flour. Meas- 
ure the oyster liquor and add enough milk 
to make a pint, add it to the butter and 
flour, stir until boiling, add the oysters, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a grating of nutmeg, 
and a half-saltspoonful of black pepper. 


Ladies’ Salad 


Shave sufficient hard, white cabbage to 
make one quart; throw it into cold water; 
soak an hour, wash, and soak again. Hard- 
boil one egg. At serving-time dry the 
cabbage in a towel, and put it into the 
salad-dish. Put the egg, white and yolk, 
through a vegetable press, add to it a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of mashed 
potato, and six tablespoonfuls of oil; rub 
until smooth; add a dash of pepper and 
two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar; 
when mixed put it over the cabbage; stir. 
and serve. 


Brown Beef Soup 


Put two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
sliced onion in the soup-kettle; shake and 
burn them until quite dark. Add the bones 
from one good-sized roast, cover with one 
quart of water, and simmer gently for 
three-quarters of an hour. Add a table- 
spoonful of grated onion, a teaspoonful 
each of salt and kitchen bouquet, and a 
dash of pepper. Take the meat from the 
bones, cut it into blocks, and return it 
to the kettle. Moisten a half-tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch in a little cold water, 
add it to the soup, boil a minute, and 
serve. 


Fresh Tongue, Turkish Fashion 


Purchase a small fresh tongue the day 
before it is to be served; wash it, put it 
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into the kettle, cover with 
boiling water, and let 
it simmer gently two 
hours. Take it out; 
remove the skin, 
and tie the tongue 
into shape; the 
water may be 
saved for stock. 
The next day 
put the ‘tongue 
into a kettle, add 
six whole cloves, a 
half-pound of seeded 
raisins, one carrot 
cut into dice, six onions 
pared, six crushed whole 
black peppercorns, a half- 
pound of stoned dates, 
and a level teaspoonful of salt; add two 
quarts of water and cook until tender 
(about one or one-and-a-half hours), Dish 
the tongue, removing the string that has 
held it in shape; garnish the dish with the 
ingredients in the kettle. Rub together 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
of flour; when smooth add a half-pint of 
the liquor in which the tongue was boiled, 
bring this to boiling-point, add a teaspoon- 
ful of browning, and pour it into the dish. 
The remaining liquor in the kettle may be 
saved for soup or sauces. This is one of 
the nicest of the meat dishes. 


Little Pigs in Blankets 


Wrap a half slice of bacon around an 
oyster, and fasten with a wooden toothpick. 














A Christmas table for four, simply 
but effectively decorated. At 
small cost one may get numerous 

novelties for bonbons and salted 
nuts. They may be given 
as favors, after the meal 








When ready to cook 
put them in a shallow 
pan, brown on one side, 
then on the other, and serve. 
Do not remove the toothpicks. 


Fricassee of Chicken 

Singe, draw the chicken, and disjoint it. 
Put a quarter-pound of bacon in a sauce- 
pan, and let the fat try out slowly; when 
the bacon is crisp lift it and put it aside. 
Flour the pieces of chicken; drop them in 
the hot bacon fat, and shake and turn them 
until brown, then draw them to one side 
of the saucepan. Add to the fat three 
level tablespoonfuls of flour, mix, and add 
one pint of boiling water; stir until boiling; 
add a level teaspoonful of salt, a slice of 
onion, a teaspoonful of browning or kitchen- 
bouquet and a dash of pepper. Cover and 
simmer gently until the chicken is done 
(about one hour). Serve with baked po- 
tatoes or dumplings. 





























My Favorite Recipes 


Seasonable Suggestions from Several Experts 


Two Certified Old Virginia Christmas Recipes 


By Marion Harland 


Baked Ham 


HE ham must be the best of its kind, 

and thoroughly seasoned by that 

prime ripener—time. A “green” 
ham finds no favor with the epicure. 

Soak the ham for six hours, or more, in 
cold water. Then, with a stiff brush scrub 
away the rusty portions on the under side— 
they are impregnated with creosote from 
the curing process and are tough and un- 
eatable. Wipe the cleaned ham, and put 
it into the boiler with enough water to cover 
it by about two inches. Bring to a boil, 
and, allowing twelve minutes to the pound, 
cook steadily. At the end of the boiling 
remove the boiler from the fire and leave 
it with the ham in it until the water is cool 
enough for you to hold your hand in it. Then 
take out the ham, and wipe it dry. (It 
should still be hot, but not too warm to 
be handled.) Strip off the skin carefully 
and quickly, stanching the flow of juice by 
rubbing flour into the surface. Then put 
the ham into a steady oven, in a dripping- 
pan. Have ready a sliced onion, a minced 
carrot, and a fresh tomato, and lay these 
about the meat. Pour in a small cupful of 
hot water, to prevent scorching; cover 
closely, and bake ten minutes to the pound. 
While it is baking, baste the ham four times 
with the gravy in the pan, and in the last 
half-hour pour a scant gill of cooking- 
sherry over it, and baste twice more. Keep 
the cover on all the time when you are not 
basting it. Meanwhile, prepare a cupful 
of fine cracker-crums. Lift out the pan 
and sift these thickly over the ham. Re- 
place, in a quick oven, to color to a golden 
brown. 

If the ham be served hot send around 
vith it a sauce made from the gravy in the 
dripping-pan. Strain the gravy into a 
shallow pan, and then set it in ice-cold 
water so that the grease will come to the 
top. Take off every drop of the floating 
oil. Then stir into the sauce a roux made by 
cooking together a tablespoonful of butter 
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with one of browned flour. Boil the sauce 
up once—-the vegetables and wine will 
have seasoned it finely. 

One seldom sees hot ham upon the mod- 
ern table. Seventy-five years ago it was 
a popular viand. Prepared as directed and 
eaten with the wine sauce, this baked ham 
is a dish fit for the epicure of any age. 


Mince-Meat 


This recipe has been in a Virginia family 
for a hundred and sixty years. The twen- 
tieth century may produce better mince- 
meat than that made in accordance with the 
instructions here laid down. To date, how- 
ever, I have never tasted one that equals it. 

Select two pounds of good lean beef—a 
cut from the round, if tender, is best. It 
must not be tough and stringy. Boil it 
ten minutes to the pound and let it get 
almost cold in the liquid in which it was 
cooked. Take it from the pot, and wrap 
it in a soft cloth, leaving it to get cold and 
firm before vou chop it fine. I say ‘‘chop”’ 
advisedly; do not run it through a machine; 
use a sharp chopping-knife, and do not 
reduce it to a tasteless powder. You may 
pulverize as finely as you like the pound of 
white, clean beef-suet that should come 
next. Peel and chop five pounds of well- 
flavored tart apples. Seed and halve two 
pounds of raisins. Wash, and pick over 
with special care, two pounds of cleaned 
currants and one pound of sultana raisins. 
Cut into tiny bits three-quarters of a pound 
of citron rind. 

When the ingredients have been pre- 
pared mix all in a great bowl. Our fore- 
mothers used immense wooden ‘ trays” 
for this purpose, scalding and sunning them 
for days beforehand. We are fortunate in 
being able to substitute stoneware bowls 
that are more easily cleaned and do not 
absorb the juices of the mince-meat. Mix 
well in a separate bowl two tablespoonfuls 
each, of cinnamon and mace, a tablespoon- 
ful each of cloves and allspice, a teaspoon- 
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ful of ground nutmeg, a tablespoonful of 
salt, and two-and-a-half pounds of brown 
sugar. Add these to the blended meat, 
suet, and fruit, and spare no pains to get 
it all thoroughly mixed. 

Lastly, moisten the fragrant compound 
with a quart ot sherry and a pint of the best 
brandy. Pack all down in a stone jar, and 
fit on a close cover. 

This mince-meat should be made early 
in December if it is to be used at Christmas. 
It will be ripe and luscious by then. It will 
keep all winter. Our foremothers made it 
by the large quantity, and kept it under 
lock and key—for children ate it greedily 
if allowed access to it. 

I want to address one word to those 
readers whose temperance principles are 
offended by the mention of wine and brandy 
in this delectable composition. After the 
publication of the cook-book in which this 
recipe was first printed I was fiercely as- 
sailed as a “‘home-breaker”’ and a ‘“ tempter 


of the young into evil habits,’ through 
having introduced ardent spirits into the 
family under an attractive disguise. 

In distress and perplexity I wrote for 
advice to the editor of one of the best 
religious papers in America, a man of fine 
talents and of spotless reputation. Had I 
sinned? I asked; and had my sainted great- 
grandmothers, my grandmothers, and my 
own mother (God rest her white soul!) 
sinned, in putting brandy into mince-meat? 
I quote the reply: 

“Tf there be a better use to make of 
brandy than to rob it of its volatile intox- 
icating properties by cooking it, I have yet 
to hear of it. Heat drives off the elements 
that might otherwise be objectionable. I 
have been young and now am old, but I 
have never heard of man, woman, or child 
who was tempted to intemperance by 
eating mince pie. The brandy and wine 
preserve it from decomposition, improve 
the flavor, and render it more digestible.” 


Christmas Cates 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


Sweet Potato Custards 

Bake the potatoes covered, so they may 
be soft but not watery. Peel them while 
they are hot, removing strings and “eyes” 
and also any discoloration next the skin; 
then mash them smooth. To a full pint of 
smooth pulp add five eggs, alternately, 
with five cups of sugar. Next put in a full 
cup of butter, well creamed; mix thoroughly; 
then add the strained juice of two large or 
three small lemons, also the grated yellow 
peel, and one teaspoonful of either lemon 
or vanilla extract and finish with not quite 
a pint of rich milk. Beat hard for five 
minutes, then pour into large or small pans 
lined with good crust; bake in a brisk oven, 
twenty to thirty minutes according to the 
heat and the size of pans. Patty-pans 
require less than fifteen minutes if the oven 
is right. This mixture makes from six to 
ten full-grown pies—of patties there will 
be legions. If wanted richer or for sake of 
variety, either strew chopped walnut-meats 
over the crust before filling it, dot it with 
home-made citron cut to inch lengths, or 
speckle it lightly with dates or preserved 
ginger cut small. Native black-walnut 
meats answer beautifully—with butternuts 
and scaly-barks very close seconds. 


Fried Pies 

Use dried fruit, preferably sun-dried 
peaches; wash in three waters, put into 
kettle, cover with cold water, weight with 
a plate to hold the fruit under; let it soak 
all night and then simmer, until very soft, 
filling the kettle with water as needed. 
Cook down rather dry, mash fine, sweeten to 
taste, and spice according to the disposition 
of the chosen fruit. Dried-apples demand 
allspice and cinnamon; peaches need no 
more than a mere zest of cloves; prunes are 
transfigured by a decided tang of ginger— 
the pits, of course, must be removed in 
mashing. Roll good crust into small 
rounds, five to six inches across. Spread 
half of each round with mashed fruit, taking 
care it does not drip over the margin, 
double over the other half, pinch well to- 
gether, and fry in deep fat hot enough to 
brown without scorching. Turn, browning 
both sides. Take up, and lay on thick 
paper in a hot dish, to drain. Sprinkle 
very lightly with sugar after draining, and 
when cold pile on flat platters, crossing 
the layers so the piles shall be firm. These 
fried pies will be found an excellent dessert, 
served either hot or cold, and handy—world 
without end! 
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Poor Man’s Fruit Cake 


By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


ISSOLVE a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 

of soda in a tablespoonful of water; put 

this in a bowl, add a half-cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of thick sour milk, and three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil or melted butter; 
mix thoroughly; add one cupful of brown 
sugar, and then stir in three cupfuls of 


sifted flour. Add one level teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and ginger, and half a nutmeg, 
grated; stir in one pound of seeded raisins; 
turn into a square bread-pan and bake in 
a moderate oven for one hour. When done 
turn it from the pan, and when cool put it 
in a tin box to ripen, for at least one week. 


Christmas Cake 


By Mary J. 


NORMAL appetite will not crave 
rich cake after the hearty meats, 


pies, and puddings of the usual 
Christmas dinner. But we are so wedded 
to custom that cakes in great variety and 
abundance are generally considered essen- 
tial for the late supper. For the coming 
festival let us be independent, and make a 
cake which, while not rich, has a fine butter 
flavor, is light in texture, is not excessively 
sweet, and which requires but few eggs. 

You will need for the cake a half-cupful 
of butter, one cupful of fine granulated 
sugar, two eggs, one and seven-eighths cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, a half-teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream cf tartar, 
slightly more than level, and a half-cupful 
of milk. Use three round shallow pans, if for 
layer-cake, or, if preferred, bake the mixture 
in small tins of fancy shapes. Grease the 
pans with softened butter, and dredge them 
with flour, shaking off the loose flakes. 

Cut the butter into small pieces, and 
half fill the cup by packing it solid; or use 
one of the four divisions of a pound-print 
of butter. Put the butter in an earthen 
mixing-bowl, slightly warmed, and let it 
soiten, but by no means melt. Sift and 
measure the flour (seven-eighths of a cup- 
ful is one-fourth inch below the top) and 
sift into it the soda and cream of tartar. 
Break the eggs, putting the yolks in one 
small bowl and the whites in another, or in 
a platter, as preferred; then put the milk 
in the cup, using the same cup for all the 
measuring. Rub the butter with a slitted 
wooden spoon until soft. Gradually add 
the sugar, stirring and beating until it is 
well blended with the butter, and the whole 
is of a creamy texture. Beat the yolks till 
thick and foamy, turn them into the butter, 
and beet thoroughly. Putin about one-fourth 
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cupful of the flour mixture, and stir it until 
blended, then add a little milk, and continue 
adding small portions of each, until all are 
used; then beat vigorously. (When the milk 
is all stirred in first, as is often done, it chills 
the butter, unites with the sugar, separates 
that from the tiny flakes of cold butter, 
and breaks the fine air bubbles, leaving large 
bubbles, which give the cake a coarse- 
grained texture. Beat the egg whites till 
stiff and dry, and blend them well with 
the batter. Put one-third of the batter in 
each pan, spread with a light pressure till 
even and well out to the edge. Bake in a 
quick oven, about twelve minutes, or till it 
shrinks from the edge and is firm to the 
touch. Turn out and when cool spread 
with lemon filling. 


Lemon Filling 


Into one cupful of water put the juice of 
one lemon, and boil in a granite saucepan. 
Mix one cupful of sugar, two level table- 
spoonfuls corn-starch, a few grains of salt, 
and the grated rind of half a lemon, and 
stir them into the boiling water. Cook 
five minutes, stirring continuousiy until 
smooth and after that stirring only occa- 
sionally. Beat one egg until it is light and 
thick, stir it into the starch just as you re- 
move it from the fire, and when the egg is 
cooked and smooth, let it cool slightly: 
then stir in a half-cupful each of salted 
pecans and of sliced (not chopped) French 
candied fruits. When cold, spread on the 
cakes, and ice with a plain white icing made 
with two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, and enough 
confectioner’s sugar to give a consistency 
that will coat aspoon. Decorate with can- 
died cherries cut into quarters, and candied 
apricots cut into star shapes. 
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Tested Helps “or Housekeepers 


Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In-_ 
stitute. One and all they \ * 
will do what the manufac- \ 
turers say they willdo. Only bs 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly imposible to SS 
subject an appliance of any kind LS 

to the wear and tear of daily use 

through weeks and months. The compo- = 
sition of an article and the probabilities 
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White San-o-la Bathroom Ware 


San-o-la, a new ware for bathroom furnish- 
ings, has some decidedly novel features. It is made 
by baking enamel on brass. The result is very light 
in weight; it can be washed like glass, and the de- 
signs are especially simple and good. A number of 
pieces have been selected for illustration. The shelf 
is opaque white glass, supported on San-o-la 
brackets. The price is $3.70. The towel-bar, of 
opal glass in San-o-la fixtures, costs 
$2.30. The combined tumbler- and 
toothbrush-holder is unusually graceful 
in design. The tumbler itself is of the 
opaque glass, while the standard is 
San-o-la. Price, $1.50. The mirror is 
of excellent plate glass in a plain 
frame; price, $5.25. A small tooth- 
brush-holder is also shown; price, 
50 cents. The extreme lightness 
and durability of this ware, as 
well as its real beauty, will recom 
mend it for use. The finish is a 
dull white with none of the objec 
tionable gloss of the usual white 
enamel. Made by the Art Brass 
Company, Inc., 299 East 134th 
Street, New York. 
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Rotary Cake-Cutters and 
Doughnut-Cutters 


It is difficult to cut out cook- 
ies or doughnuts from a sheet 
of dough without leaving an undue 
amount of spare dough trimmings 
which have to be worked over. But 
the Rotary Cake-Cutters and Rotary 
Doughnut-Cutters accomplish this. Pro 
vided the sheet of dough is approx- 
imately square or oblong the revolving 
cutter in one stroke will cut a succes- 
sion of cookies or doughnuts with an 
actual minimum of waste. The blades 
of the cutters are sharp, and cut cleanly. The cutters 
are made of heavy tin, and are not difficult to keep 
clean. Where time is an object these cutters will 
prove a good investment. They may be had in 
one standard size for doughnuts, and in three 
sizes for cookies: 234 inches, 3 inches, and 314 
inches in diameter. Made by Andrews Wire and 
Iron Works, Rockford, Ill. Price, 10 cents. 
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This dull-white ware for 


of its continuing to give 

% good service are con- 
“SS, sidered, but we cannot 
Py predict its length of use- 
fulness. In any case where 

an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
A is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Koeppen’s Patent Knife-Cleaner 


Steel knives used at table are not easily kept 
bright and clean; and most knife-cleaning and buf- 
fing machines are bulky and expensive. The Koep- 
pen Knife-Cleaner, which operates by hand, is com- 
pact, and its cost is not excessive. Both short- and 
long-handled knives are easily cleaned, without 
injury to the cutting edges. Made by Ernst Koep- 
pen, 456 4th Avenue, New York City. Price, $10. 
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Percolator Attachments 


Percolator attachments that may be 
fitted to the coffee-pot now in use are the 
latest attempt on the part of the man 
ufacturer to provide all things con- 
venient for the housekeeper. Two 
devices for this purpose have just 
been tested by the Institute. While 
operating on radically different 
principles, both are efficient, the 
coffee resulting proving to be clear, 
of good strength, and well-flavored. 

The Wilson coffee-maker is a 
porcelain drum with an aluminum 
strainer at either end firmly fas- 
tened in place by a stem-screw. 
The coffee is placed inside the 
drum, the stem is screwed tight, 
and the whole is immersed in 
water within the coffee-pot. Thus, 
the grounds are in contact with 
the water, while the mesh of the 
strainer is fine enough to insure a 
clear coffee. This attachment fits 
into any coflee-pot of 31% inches or 
more top diameter. The process is not 
real percolation, because the grounds 
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These cutters revolve 
over the sheet of 
dough, and leave be- 
hind a succession of 
cut-out cookies or 
doughnuts 
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coffee is made by 
steeping just be- 
low the boiling- 
point. From 
twelve to fifteen 
minutes are suffi- 
cient, and the 
process will ap- 
peal especially to 
those fond of 
“boiled” coffee, 
as a maximum of 
fiavor is 
extracted 
by it. It is 
















This knife-cleaner is intended for 
household use, and is adapted to 
both long- and short-handled knives. 
It cleans quickly and thoroughly 


made by J. T. Cheney, 748 
People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Price, $1.00. 

The Lowell Ever-Ready Per- 
colator is a true percolator, in 
that the hot water travels up 
the tube and is kept constantly 
spraying over the coffee grounds 
in the biggin. The attachment 
is most efficient in a_five-pint 
size, clear, bright coffee result-  ootfee-pot. The 
ing. The percolator is made drum on the 
by the A. Lowell Mfg. Co., left permits 
108 Fulton Street, New York ¢o"tact of 
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Percolator at- 
tachments for 
the ordinary 


grounds and 


City. Price, 60 cents. Sosa lae 
the other 
Approval Withdrawn pte oe 
— ie : 3 : percola- 
The Tate Mfg. Co., 40-48 a 
Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., presuce 
- excellent 

are supplying customers with eokkes 


an old model of their Just-the- 

Thing Jelly-Bag and Fruit-Strainer. This 
model was disapproved by the Institute. 
The approval of the Institute has been 
withdrawn, and the certificate revoked. 


Adjustaholder and Clothesline- 
Fastener 

The Adjustaholder lengthens the life 
of brooms and brushes. It is adjustable 
to any size of broom- or mop-handle. 
When not in use brooms and brushes should 
be hung so that the brush portions are not 
pressed out of shape by standing on the floor. 
Made by the Essex Mills, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 

The same firm makes a clothesline- or rope-holder 
that will solve the problem of sagging lines. The 
rope is gripped in strong teeth at an angle that in- 
sures a tenacious hold. The holder is adaptable 
to many other household uses; wherever a rope 
must be held firmly this appliance will be found 
useful. Price of either holder, 15 cents. 


Simplex Range 

Electricity is economically available to far more 
housekeepers than now make use of it. For all 
household cookery it is low in cost when the rate 
for current is three cents a kilowatt-hour, or under. 
At this rate it may be used freely. At a five-cent 
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rate the cost approximates gas at $1.00 a thousand 
cubic feet; used with intelligence the cost need not 
be prohibitive. At the ten-cent rate electricity may 
still be used, if the equipment is well chosen, and 
used with care. Boiling and stewing operations 
are the most costly of current, therefore the equip- 
ment should include an electric fireless cooker or 
steam-oven, together with the regular electric 
range for baking, broiling, and roasting. Another 
eflicient equipment is the combination electric 
range and fireless cooker. (A plain fireless cooker is 
not adapted for use with electricity, because the 
cost of heating the stones, as well as the time required, 
is prohibitive.) Even with electric current as high as 
fifteen cents per kilowatt-hour much auxiliary cook- 
ing can be accomplished with the smaller 
electrical cooking apparatus, and with little 
effect on bills for current, if ordinary care 
is exercised. 

The Simplex Electric Range No. 7, 
tested by the Institute, will do perfectly all 
the cooking for the average family, save 
the making of coffee and toast. Small 
appliances for these purposes should 
be added. At the Institute a typical meal 
was cooked, consisting of roast beef, baked 
potatoes, baked apples, and sweet muffins. 
Purposely, no boiling or steaming was 
done, in order to lessen the quantity of 
current. The oven was heated for thirty 
minutes on “high,”’ then the roast, weigh- 
ing four pounds, together with the potatoes, 
was put into the oven. The current was 
then turned to medium and left on for thirty 
minutes. Both roast and potatoes remained 
in the oven one hour, while a pan of sweet 
muflins and a pan of apples were 
baked during the last three- 
quarters of the hour. The last 
half-hour of use no current was 
turned on. The total current 
was 11.9 kilowatts, and thus 
the meal cost practically twelve 
cents to cook, on a ten-cent 
rate. Moreover, another pan of 
muflins and 
one of apples 

or their 













This holder 
clutches any 
size of mop- or 
broom-handle, 
and holds the article 
clear of the floor 


equivalent might well 
have been cooked, 
with no added cur 
rent, as, once heated, 
the maintenance 
of this oven at 

baking tempera- 4 
tures proves very eco- 
nomical of current. 
Made by the Simplex 
Electric Heating Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, $102.50, includ- 
ing all equipment. 


Electric ranges are available to 

many who do not take advantage 

of this efficient. cleanly means 
of lightening kitchen labor 








For Those Christmas Packages 


#.\ friendly mail-carrier told me the proper way 
to tie a package for mailing. Holding the end of 
the string in the left hand, draw it around the pack- 
age the short way, and about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the end. After giving it a twist—but 
not tying it—carry to the other end of the package 
and draw around about the same distance from 
that end, twist and draw around the end of the 
package, loop around (not just under) each of the 
cross-strings on the under side, and also on the 
upper side. It is then ready to tie, each lap of 
the string and each twist being made in such a way 
that they are all pulled tight and snug with no 
chance of slipping, by the final tie. O. S., Iowa. 


Another Way to Tie Packages 


#When tying large packages to be sent by parcel 
post or express, use several pieces of cord or twine, 
and tie each piece in a different place on the pack- 
age; if one piece breaks the others will hold the 
parcel securely; this will not be the case if one long 
cord is used. A. L. P., Ohio. 


Sampler Framed for Coaster 


#.\ novel way to preserve an old-fashioned sampler 
is afforded by the present vogue of coasters or trays. 
A sampler of mine measures thirteen inches square, 
and has made a coaster of convenient size. The 
glass of the coaster preserves the sampler perfectly 
while in use, and the mahogany frame, with its 
brass handles, makes a handsome ornament for the 
sideboard. A quaint, individual gift may be fash- 
ioned this way. Mrs. E. T.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Marking Linen Handkerchiefs 


How many housewives have attempted to mark 
fine linen handkerchiefs with indelible ink, only to 
have a blurred, indistinct name when completed. 
Try this when marking the new handkerchiefs you 
receive for Christmas: starch your new handkerchiefs 
and iron smoothly, and then mark them. You will 
be agreeably surprised, for the name may be made 
very small, but will still be distinct. 
E. L. G., Michigan. 


Marshmallow Toasting 


# While entertaining thirteen young girls who wished 
to toast marshmallows in our wide, deep fireplace 
I studied a good deal how this might be accomplished 
without the girls getting scorched. Finally I hit 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 
pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address (enclosing 
postage where return of unavailable material is desired), 
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upon the device of taking slender brass curtain-rods 
about three feet long, and splicing to each one, with 
adhesive tape, a long hatpin or skewer on which to 
impale the marshmallow. It worked beautifully; 
and the little ones enjoyed themselves for hours, 
without getting their hands and faces scorched. 
Mrs. R. E. S., Pa. 


Convenient Confectioners’ Chocolate 


#I discovered last winter the possibility of using 
confectioners’ chocolate as an icing on ordinary 
crackers or wafers, thus quickly making a confection 
that appeals particularly to children. Now I keep 
the chocolate on hand for emergencies. It is only 
a moment’s work to cut off what I need, melt it in 
a small aluminum pan over hot water, and pour a 
bit on top of each of a pan of crackers, spreading 
it out with a knife. They cool and dry almost 
instantly, and are nutritious and “different.” I 
buy the chocolate at a jobber’s, at about thirty 
cents a pound. Any crackers, lunch biscuit, or 
graham wafers may be used. H. R. F., Mich. 


Well-Ripened Bananas 


#1 would like to recommend my way of ripening 
bananas, since those ordered from the grocer are 
so often too unripe to eat; and bananas should never 
be given to children until they are thoroughly ripe. 
Lay the fruit away in the dark, in the paper bag in 
which it has come, leaving it for several days. 
They will ripen evenly, and generally to a delicious 
flavor. It is very difficult to obtain a perfectly 
ripened banana at the grocer’s or at a fruit-stand 
for the reason that as they sell so fast they are not 
allowed to acquire the ripeness which is necessary 
to make them wholesome as an article of food. As 
bananas are usually eaten they are very indigestible. 
Mrs. G. R. L., Vt. 


Promoting Friendliness 


#Ours is a church with a big congregation, and it 
is hard to remember the many names of those who 
attend the various church functions. To remedy 
this early in the fall the ladies of the benevolent 
society made badges on which they printed the 
names of the varicus members of their society. 
Nearly everyone bought his badge—at the nominal 
price of ten cents—and wore it to the various socials 
and church suppers. Everyone who wore a badge 
was supposed to have a right to speak to any one 
else wearing one, and soon the New England re- 
serve vanished like the ‘‘snow in the desert.” 
M. D., Mass. 
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Discoveries 


Home-made Cuff-Links 


#My little boy lost so many cuff-links that I 
finally hit upon the plan of making them. Little 
round pearl buttons with a flange make the best 
links, but almost any small button from the button- 
bag will do. Just sew two together with strong 
white thread. These are neat, hold better than the 
metal links, and best of all, cost nothing. 

Pretty cufi-links for shirtwaists may be made by 
joining fancy buttons with loops of soutache. Sets 
of these to match several colored waists make an 
acceptable, inexpensive gift. 

Mabel M. G., Chicago, Jil. 


Saving a Kimono Waist 


@Every woman knows that a dress with kimono 
sleeves wears out first directly under the arm, where 
the strain upon the seam is necessarily severe. To 
patch this place is impossible, and many a good 
dress is now being thrown aside because fixing this 
conspicuous place seems out of the question. But 
by this plan the dress may be saved and even made 
prettier than ever. Cut the sleeve on top, down the 
center, from the neck to the wrist; now insert in 
it some sort of appropriate trimming, such as a 
silk band, a strip of insertion, or an embroidered 
band. If this is two or three inches wide it widens 
both the sleeve and the waist just that much, and 
so makes sufficient fullness to allow for a deep seam 
under the arm where the soil or tear has been; and 
lo! the waist is not only mended but dressier than 
ever. If there has already been an insertion or 
lace set in along the shoulder and arm line, a wider 
piece may do the work. L. McC., Alabama. 


Care of the Fireless Cooker 


#1 have found that a few drops of olive oil or cot- 
ton-seed oil dropped into the compartments of the 
cooker each time it has been used, and spread 
around the seams with a camel’s-hair brush will 
prevent all danger of rust in the parts so treated. 
Rubbing with a soft cloth dipped in the oil, will 
also remove all stains, and do it better than any- 
thing else I have tried. F. S. J., North Dakota. 


Examine the Toys 


#Having just bought my baby son a small white 
toy horse, I was startled to find that the red harness 
was held on entirely by ordinary pins. There were 
thirteen in all, and the eyes were large, black- 
beaded ones, fully an inch and a half long—and 
rusty! The dangerous possibilities of such a toy 
for a little child can hardly be overestimated, and 
it seemed to me that other mothers might be glad 
to hear of my experience, and so examine their 
children’s toy animals, before mischief might 
happen. Mrs. K. B., Conn. 


Make a Fire Screen Yourself 


#1 required a fire screen for an unusually large fire 


place. I was surprised to find how few gave real 
protection; no stock-size would fit; and_ besides, 
those in the stores proved too expensive. Finally, 
I made one which has proven satisfactory. I 
bought a 42-inch wire fly-screening, getting two 
inches more than the full width of the fireplace. 
Then I had the local hardware dealer cut two light 
iron rods the exact length which I desired; this rod 


comes by the pound, and costs only a few cents a 
foot. I laid the wire netting on the floor, and turned 
over an inch at each end, for a finish; then I laid 
an iron rod an inch from the top and turned the 
netting over it, fastening it with brass paper-fasten- 
ers which hold securely besides giving an attractive 
finish. I did the same thing with the other rod at 
the bottom. Abrassheaded nail was driven into 
the wall at each side of the top of the fireplace, and 
the upper rod rested on these, letting the screen 
hang. The rods are heavy enough to keep the net- 
ting smooth; the screen is easily adjusted, strong 
enough to prevent danger to children, and more in- 
conspicuous than any fire screen I have ever seen. 
My screen took twenty minutes to make, and cost 
a dollar and thirty cents. Mrs. D. B., Conn. 


Robbing Dobbin for Dad 


#When my father was sick he wanted a warm 
blanket for daytime use, both indoors and out. I 
searched the stores for something of a coarse weave 
and warm, because he charged me “not to get it 
too fine.” I found, at a harness-shop, a good 
selection of street-blankets for horses, splendid an { 
big and warm, at about half the cost of anything 
else I had seen. They were just what we wanted! 
It was an easy matter to rip off the leather straps, 
and I can not tell you what comfort father takes 
in his horse-blanket. Such a one would be excellent 
for a person who sleeps out of doors in winter. 
Miss A. E. B., Mass. 


Snug Harbor for Vegetables 


#If one is living in the land of compact kitchens, 
where provisions are purchased in small quantities, 
perhaps my method of keeping my vegetable house 
in order may prove a satisfying one. I first pro- 
cured a stout box having several compartments; 
this I covered and lined with oilcloth. When the 
vegetables are delivered they are carefully washed 
and allowed to dry; then they are placed in their 
separate “stalls.” To go to a box as fresh and 
clean as one’s ice-box, and select vegetab'es ready 
for immediate use is—unspeakable joy! a. 4. H. 


For Little Hands to Clasp 


#When my youngsters start for 
frosty mornings, each one has in each coat-pocket 
a china nest-egg which has been boiled with the 
breakfast eggs. They are at first almost too hot to 
touch with the bare hand, but are comfortably warm 
through their mittens and long retain their heat. 
These china eggs are very cheap, and, unlike the 
real variety, do not advance in price in the winter! 
Mrs. W. B. H., N.Y. 
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Oilcloth vs. Rubber Sheeting 


#Instead of using in a child’s bed the expensive 
rubber sheeting which gets hard and uncomfortable, 
and so soon breaks, buy at any ordinary dry-goods 
store plain white oilcloth at eighteen or twenty 
cents per yard. You will find that it wears far bet- 
ter than the rubber sheeting, and serves every pur- 
pose more advantageously. I will add that I am 
using for my little girl’s bed the same one yard 
which I bought two years ago at eighteen cents per 
yard, and it is perfectly good today, and has never 
yellowed nor broken. 
Mrs. Wm. L. D., Jr., Washington, D. C. 





My Favorite Recipes 


Poor Man’s Fruit Cake 


By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


[ pISSOLVE a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda in a tablespoonful of water; put 
this in a bowl, add a half-cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of thick sour milk, and three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil or melted butter; 
mix thoroughly; add one cupful of brown 
sugar, and then stir in three cupfuls of 


sifted flour. Add one level teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and ginger, and half a nutmeg, 
grated; stir in one pound of seeded raisins; 
turn into a square bread-pan and bake in 
a moderate oven for one hour. When done 
turn it from the pan, and when cool put it 
in a tin box to ripen, for at least one week. 


Christmas Cake 


By Mary J. 


NORMAL appetite will not crave 
A rich cake after the hearty meats, 

pies, and puddings of the usual 
Christmas dinner. But we are so wedded 
to custom that cakes in great variety and 
abundance are generally considered essen- 
tial for the late supper. For the coming 
festival let us be independent, and make a 
cake which, while not rich, has a fine butter 
flavor, is light in texture, is not excessively 
sweet, and which requires but few eggs. 

You will need for the cake a half-cupful 
of butter, one cupful of fine granulated 
sugar, two eggs, one and seven-eighths cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, a half-teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
slightly more than level, and a half-cupful 
of milk. Use three round shallow pans, if for 
layer-cake, or, if preferred, bake the mixture 
in small tins of fancy shapes. Grease the 
pans with softened butter, and dredge them 
with flour, shaking off the loose flakes. 

Cut the butter into small pieces, and 
half fill the cup by packing it solid; or use 
one of the four divisions of a pound-print 
of butter. Put the butter in an earthen 
mixing-bowl, slightly warmed, and let it 
soften, but by no means melt. Sift and 
measure the flour (seven-eighths of a cup- 
ful is one-fourth inch below the top) and 
sift into it the soda and cream of tartar. 
Break the eggs, putting the yolks in one 
small bowl and the whites in another, or in 
a platter, as preferred; then put the milk 
in the cup, using the same cup for all the 
measuring. Rub the butter with a slitted 
wooden spoon until soft. Gradually add 
the sugar, stirring and beating until it is 
well blended with the butter, and the whole 
is of a creamy texture. Beat the yolks till 
thick and foamy, turn them into the butter, 
and beat thoroughly. Putin about one-fourth 


Lincoln 


cupful of the flour mixture, and stir it until 
blended, then add a little milk, and continue 
adding small portions of each, until all are 
used; then beat vigorously. (When the milk 
is all stirred in first, as is often done, it chills 
the butter, unites with the sugar, separates 
that from the tiny flakes of cold butter, 
and breaks the fine air bubbles, leaving large 
bubbles, which give the cake a coarse- 
grained texture. Beat the egg whites till 
stiff and dry, and blend them well with 
the batter. Put one-third of the batter in 
each pan, spread with a light pressure till 
even and well out to the edge. Bake in a 
quick oven, about twelve minutes, or till it 
shrinks from the edge and is firm to the 
touch. Turn out and when cool spread 
with lemon filling. 


Lemon Filling 


Into one cupful of water put the juice of 
one lemon, and boil in a granite saucepan. 
Mix one cupful of sugar, two level table- 
spoonfuls corn-starch, a few grains of salt, 
and the grated rind of half a lemon, and 
stir them into the boiling water. Cook 
five minutes, stirring continuously until 
smooth and after that stirring only occa- 
sionally. Beat one egg until it is light and 
thick, stir it into the starch just as you re- 
move it from the fire, and when the egg is 
cooked and smooth, let it cool slightly: 
then stir in a half-cupful each of salted 
pecans and of sliced (not chopped) French 
candied fruits. When cold, spread on the 
cakes, and ice with a plain white icing made 
with two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, and enough 
confectioner’s sugar to give a consistency 
that will coat aspoon. Decorate with can- 
died cherries cut into quarters, and candied 
apricots cut into star shapes. 





Every article described in 

hese pages has been 

tested by experts in the 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they will do. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 


J = to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and of the manufacturers who ask 

‘eo { for tests to offer to the consumer only 
Res appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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White San-o-la Bathroom Ware 


San-o-la, a new ware for bathroom furnish- 

ings, has some decidedly novel features. It is made 
by baking enamel on brass. The result is very light 
in weight; it can be washed like glass, and the de- 
signs are especially simple and good. A number of 
pieces have been selected for illustration. The shelf 
is opaque white glass, supported on San-o-la 
brackets. The price is $3.70. The towel-bar, of 
opal glass in San-o-la fixtures, costs 
$2.30. The combined tumbler- and s 
toothbrush-holder is unusually graceful 
in design. The tumbler itself is of the 
opaque glass, while the standard is 
San-o-la. Price, $1.50. The mirror is 
of excellent plate glass in a plain 
frame; price, $5.25. A small tooth- 
brush-holder is also shown; price, 
50 cents. The extreme lightness 
and durability of this ware, as 
well as its real beauty, will recom- 
mend it for use. The finish is a 
dull white with none of the objec- 
tionable gloss of the usual white 
enamel. Made by the Art Brass 
Company, Inc., 299 East 134th 
Street, New York. 


Rotary Cake-Cutters and 
Doughnut-Cutters 


It is difficult to cut out cook- 
ies or doughnuts from a sheet 
of dough without leaving an undue 
amount of spare dough trimmings 
which have to be worked over. But 
the Rotary Cake-Cutters and Rotary 
Doughnut-Cutters accomplish this. Pro- 
vided the sheet of dough is approx- 
imately square or oblong the revolving 
cutter in one stroke will cut a succes- 
sion of cookies or doughnuts with an 
actual minimum of waste. The blades 
of the cutters are sharp, and cut cleanly. The cutters 
are made of heavy tin, and are not difficult to keep 
clean. Where time is an ‘object these cutters will 
prove a good investment. They may be had in 
one standard size for doughnuts, and in three 
sizes for cookies: 234 inches, 3 inches, and 34 
inches in. diameter. "Made by Andrews Wire and 
Iron Works, Rockford, Ill. Price, ro cents. 


porcelain, 
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This dull-white ware for 
the bathroom looks like 
but is enamel 


baked on brass 


Koeppen’s Patent Knife-Cleaner 


Steel knives used at table are not easily kept 
bright and clean; and most knife-cleaning and buf- 
fing machines are bulky and expensive. The Koep- 
pen Knife-Cleaner, which operates by hand, is com- 
pact, and its cost is not excessive. Both short- and 
long-handled knives are easily cleaned, without 
injury to the cutting edges. Made by Ernst Koep- 
pen, 456 4th Avenue, New York City. Price, $10. 


Percolator Attachments 


Percolator attachments that may be 
fitted to the coffee-pot now in use are the 
latest attempt on the part of the man- 

ufacturer to provide all things con- 
venient for the housekeeper. Two 
devices for this purpose have just 
been tested by the Institute. While 
operating on radically different 
principles, both are efficient, the 
coffee resulting proving to be clear, 

of good strength, and well-flavored. 

The Wilson coffee-maker is a 
porcelain drum with an aluminum 
strainer at either end firmly fas- 
tened in place by a stem-screw. 
The coffee is placed inside the 
drum, the stem is screwed tight, 
and the whole is immersed in 
water within the coffee-pot. Thus, 

the grounds are in contact with 

the water, while the mesh of the 
strainer is fe enough to insure a 
clear coffee. This attachment fits 

into any coffee-pot of 314 inches or 
more top diameter. The process is not 
real percolation, because the grounds 
. are in'contact 

with the water, 

and there is no 

marked circula- 

tion, but the 


These cutters revolve 
over the sheet of 
dough, and leave be- 
hind a succession of 
cut-out cookies or 
doughnuts 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


coffee is made by 
steeping just be- 
low the _boiling- 
point. From 
twelve to fifteen 
minutes are suffi- 
cient, and the 
process will ap- 
peal especially to 
those fond of 
“boiled” coffee, 
as a maximum of 

flavor is 

extracted 

by it. It is 


This knife-cleaner is intended for 
household use, and is adapted to 
both long- and short-handled knives. 
It cleans quickly and thoroughly 


made by J. T. Cheney, 748 
People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Price, $1.00. f 

The Lowell Ever-Ready Per- | 
colator is atrue percolator, in | 
that the hot water travels up 
the tube and is kept constantly 
spraying over the coffee grounds 
in the biggin. The attachment 
is most efficient in a five-pint 
size, clear, bright coffee result- 
ing. The percolator is made 
by the A. Lowell Mfg. Co., 
108 Fulton Street, New York 
City. Price, 60 cents. 


Me 


Percolator at- 
tachments for 
the ordinary 
coffee-pot. The 
drum on the 
left permits 
contact of 
grounds and 
water; 
the other 
is a true 
percola- 
tor; both 
produce 
excellent 
coffee 


Approval Withdrawn 


The Tate Mfg. Co., 40-48 
Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., 
are supplying customers with 
an old model of their Just-the- 
Thing Jelly-Bag and Fruit-Strainer. This 
model was disapproved by the Institute. 
The approval of the Institute has been 
withdrawn, and the certificate revoked. 


Adjustaholder and Clothesline- 
Fastener 


The Adjustaholder lengthens the life 
of brooms and brushes. It is adjustable 
to any size of broom- or mop-handle. 
When not in use brooms and brushes should 
be hung so that the brush portions are not 
pressed out of shape by standing on the floor. 
Made by the Ess2x Mills, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 
The same firm makes a clothesline- or rope-holder 
that will solve the problem of sagging lines. The 
rope is gripped in strong teeth at an angle that in- 
sures a tenacious hold. The holder is adaptable 
to many other household uses; wherever a rope 
must be held firmly this appliance will be found 
useful. Price of either holder, 15 cents. 


Simplex Range 

Electricity is economically available to far more 
housekeepers than now make use of it. For all 
household cookery it is low in cost when the rate 
for current is three cents a kilowatt-hour, or under. 
At this rate it may be used freely. At a five-cent 


rate the cost approximates gas at $1.00 a thousand 
cubic feet; used with intelligence the cost need not 
be prohibitive. At the ten-cent rate electricity-may 
still be used, if the equipment is well chosen, and 
used with care. Boiling and stewing operations 
are the most costly of current, therefore the equtip- 
ment should include an electric fireless cooker or 
steam-oven, together with the regular electric 
range for baking, broiling, and roasting. Another 
efficient equipment is the combination electric 
range and fireless cooker. (A plain fireless cooker is 
not adapted for use with electricity, because the 
cost of heating the stones, as well as the time required, 
is prohibitive.) Even with electric current as high as 
fifteen cents per kilowatt-hour much auxiliary cook- 
ing can be accomplished with the smaller 
electrical cooking apparatus, and with little 
effect on bills for current, if ordinary care 
is exercised. 

The Simplex Electric Range No. 7, 
tested by the Institute, will do perfectly all 
the cooking for the average family, save 
the making of coffee and toast. Small 
appliances for these purposes should 

be added. At the Institute a typical meal 
was cooked, consisting of roast beef, baked 
potatoes, baked apples, and sweet muffins. 
Purposely, no boiling or steaming was 
done, in order to lessen the quantity of 
current. The oven was heated for thirty 
minutes on “high,” then the roast, weigh- 

ing four pounds, together with the potatoes, 
was put into the oven. The current was 
then turned to medium and left on for thirty 
minutes. Both roast and potatoes remained 
in the oven one hour, while a pan of sweet 
muflins and a pan of apples were 

baked during the last three- 

quarters of the hour. The last 

half-hour of use no current was 

turned on. The total current 

was 11.9 kilowatts, and thus 

the meal cost practically twelve 

cents to cook, on a ten-cent 

rate. Moreover, another pan of 

muffins and 

one of apples 

gies or their 
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This holder 
clutches any 
size of mop-~ or 
broom-handle, 
and holds the article 
clear of the floor 


equivalent might well 
have been cooked, 
with no added cur- 
rent, as, once heated, 
the maintenance 
of this oven at 
baking tempera- 
tures proves very eco- 
nomical of current. 
Made by the Simplex 
Electric Heating Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, $102.50, includ- 
ing all equipment. 


J 
Electric ranges are available to 
many who do not take advantage 


of this efficient, cleanly means 
of lightening kitchen labor 
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Discoveries wanted! 


For Those Christmas Packages 


#A friendly mail-carrier told me the proper way 
to tie a package for mailing. Holding the end of 
the string in the left hand, draw it around the pack- 
age the short way, and about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the end. After giving it a twist—but 
not tying it—carry to the other end of the package 
and draw around about the same distance from 
that end, twist and draw around the end of the 
package, loop around (not just under) each of the 
cross-strings on the under side, and also on the 
upper side. It is then ready to tie, each lap of 
the string and each twist being made in such a way 
that they are all pulled tight and snug with no 
chance of slipping, by the final tie. O. S., Iowa. 


Another Way to Tie Packages 


#When tying large packages to be sent by parcel 
post or express, use several pieces of cord or twine, 
and tie each piece in a different place on the pack- 
age; if one piece breaks the others will hold the 
parcel securely; this will not be the case if one long 
cord is used. A. L. P., Ohio. 


Sampler Framed for Coaster 


#A novel way to preserve an old-fashioned sampler 
is afforded by the present vogue of coasters or trays. 
A sampler of mine measures thirteen inches square, 
and has made a coaster of convenient size. The 
glass of the coaster preserves the sampler perfectly 
whiie in use, and the mahogany frame, with its 
brass jrandles, makes a handsome ornament for the 
sideboard. A quaint, individual gift may be fash- 
ioned this way. Mrs. E. T.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Marking Linen Handkerchiefs 


#How many housewives have attempted to mark 
fine linen handkerchiefs with indelible ink, only to 
have a blurred, indistinct name when completed. 
Try this when marking the new handkerchiefs you 
receive for Christmas: starch your new handkerchiefs 
and iron smoothly, and then mark them. You will 
be agreeably surprised, for the name may be made 
very small, but will still be distinct. 
E. L. G., Michigan. 


Marshmallow Toasting 


# While entertaining thirteen young girls who wished 
to toast marshmallows in our wide, deep fireplace 
I studied a good deal how this might be accomplished 
without the girls getting scorched. Finally I hit 





What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 
pay two dollars for extra good ones. 
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upon the device of taking slender brass curtain-rods 
about three feet long, and splicing to each one, with 
adhesive tape, a long hatpin or skewer on which to 
impale the marshmallow. It worked beautifully; 
and the little ones enjoyed themselves for hours, 
without getting their hands and faces scorched. 

Mrs. R. E. S., Pa. 


Convenient Confectioners’ Chocolate 


#1 discovered last winter the possibility of using 
confectioners’ chocolate as an icing on ordinary 
crackers or wafers, thus quickly making a confection 
that appeals particularly to children. Now I keep 
the chocolate on hand for emergencies. It is only 
a moment’s work to cut off what I need, melt it in 
a small aluminum pan over hot water, and pour a 
bit on top of each of a pan of crackers, spreading 
it out with a knife. They cool and dry almost 
instantly, and are nutritious and “different.” I 
buy the chocolate at a jobber’s, at about thirty 
cents a pound. Any crackers, lunch biscuit, or 
graham wafers may be used. H. R. F., Mich. 


Well-Ripened Bananas 


#1 would like to recommend my way of ripening 
bananas, since those ordered from the grocer are 
so often too unripe to eat; and bananas should never 
be given to children until they are thoroughly ripe. 
Lay the fruit away in the dark, in the paper bag in 
which it has come, leaving it for several days. 
They will ripen evenly, and generally to a delicious 
flavor. It is very difficult to obtain a perfectly 
ripened banana at the grocer’s or at a fruit-stand 
for the reason that as they sell so fast they are not 
allowed to acquire the ripeness which is necessary 
to make them wholesome as an article of food. As 
bananas are usually eaten they are very indigestible. 
Mrs. G. R. L., Vt. 


Promoting Friendliness 


#Ours is a church with a big congregation, and it 
is hard to remember the many names of those who 
attend the various church functions. To remedy 
this early in the fall the ladies of the benevolent 
society made badges on which they printed the 
names of the various members of their society. 
Nearly everyone bought his badge—at the nominal 
price of ten cents—and wore it to the various socials 
and church suppers. Everyone who wore a badge 
was supposed to have a right to speak to any one 
else wearing one, and soon the New England re- 
serve vanished like the “snow in the desert.” 
M. D., Mass. 
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Home-made Cuff-Links 


#My little boy lost so many cuff-links that I 
finally hit upon the plan of making them. Little 
round pearl buttons with a flange make the best 
links, but almost any small button from the button- 
bag will do. Just sew two together with strong 
white thread. These are neat, hold better than the 
metal links, and best of all, cost nothing. 

Pretty cuff-links for shirtwaists may be made by 
joining fancy buttons with loops of soutache. Sets 
of these to match several colored waists make an 
acceptable, inexpensive gift. 

Mabel M. G., Chicago, Il. 


Saving a Kimono Waist 


#Every woman knows that a dress with kimono 
sleeves wears out first directly under the arm, where 
the strain upon the seam is necessarily severe. To 
patch this place is impossible, and many a good 
dress is now being thrown aside because fixing this 
conspicuous place seems out of the question. But 
by this plan the dress may be saved and even made 
prettier than ever. Cut the sleeve on top, down the 
center, from the neck to the wrist; now insert in 
it some sort of appropriate trimming, such as a 
silk band, a strip of insertion, or an embroidered 
band. If this is two or three inches wide it widens 
both the sleeve and the waist just that much, and 
so makes sufficient fullness to allow for a deep seam 
under the arm where the soil or tear has been; and 
lo! the waist is not only mended but dressier than 
ever. If there has already been an insertion or 
lace set in along the shoulder and arm line, a wider 
piece may do the work. L. McC., Alabama. 


Care of the Fireless Cooker 


#1 have found that a few drops of olive oil or cot- 
ton-seed oil dropped into the compartments of the 
cooker each time it has been used, and spread 
around the seams with a camel’s-hair brush will 
prevent all danger of rust in the parts so treated. 
Rubbing with a soft cloth dipped in the oil, will 
also remove all stains, and do it better than any- 
thing else I have tried. F. S. J., North Dakota. 


Examine the Toys 


#Having just bought my baby son a small white 
toy horse, I was startled to find that the red harness 
was held on entirely by ordinary pins. There were 
thirteen in all, and the eyes were large, black- 
beaded ones, fully an inch and a half long—and 
rusty! The dangerous possibilities of such a toy 
for a little child can hardly be overestimated, and 
it seemed to me that other mothers might be glad 
to hear of my experience, and so examine their 
children’s toy animals, before mischief might 
happen. Mrs. K. B., Conn. 


Make a Fire Screen Yourself 


#1 required a fire screen for an unusually large fire- 
place. I was surprised to find how few gave real 
protection; no stock-size would fit; and besides, 
those in the stores proved too expensive. Finally, 


I made one which has proven satisfactory. I 
bought a 42-inch wire fly-screening, getting two 
inches more than the full width of the fireplace. 
Then I had the local hardware dealer cut two light 
iron rods the exact length which I desired; this rod 


comes by the pound, and costs only a few cents a 
foot. I laid the wire netting on the floor, and turned 
over an inch at each end, for a finish; then I laid 
an iron rod an inch from the top and turned the 
netting over it, fastening it with brass paper-fasten- 
ers which hold securely besides giving an attractive 
finish. I did the same thing with the other rod at 
the bottom. A brassheaded nail was driven into 
the wall at each side of the top of the fireplace, and 
the upper rod rested on these, letting the screen 
hang. The rods are heavy enough to keep the net- 
ting smooth; the screen is easily adjusted, strong 
enough to prevent danger to children, and more in- 
conspicuous than any fire screen I have ever seen. 
My screen took twenty minutes to make, and cost 
a dollar and thirty cents. Mrs. D. B., Conn. 


Robbing Dobbin for Dad 


#When my father was sick he wanted a warm 
blanket for daytime use, both indoors and out. I 
searched the stores for something of a coarse weave 
and warm, because he charged me “‘not to get it 
too fine.” I found, at a harness-shop, a good 
selection of street-blankets for horses, splendid and 
big and warm, at about half the cost of anything 
else I had seen. They were just what we wanted! 
It was an easy matter to rip off the leather straps, 
and I can not tell you what comfort father takes 
in his horse-blanket. Such a one would be excellent 
for a person who sleeps out of doors in winter. 
Miss A. E. B., Mass 


Snug Harbor for Vegetables 


#If one is living in the land of compact kitchens, 
where provisions are purchased in small quantities, 
perhaps my method of keeping my vegetable house 
in order may prove a satisfying one. I first pro- 
cured a stout box having several compartments; 
this I covered and lined with oilcloth. When the 
vegetables are delivered they are carefully washed 
and allowed to dry; then they are placed in their 
separate “stalls.” To go to a box as fresh and 
clean as one’s ice-box, and select vegetables ready 
for immediate use is—unspeakable joy! 4. A. H. 


For Little Hands to Clasp 


#@When my youngsters start for school, these 
frosty mornings, each one has in each coat-pocket 
a china nest-egg which has been boiled with the 
breakfast eggs. They are at first almost too hot to 
touch with the bare hand, but are comfortably warm 
through their mittens and long retain their heat. 
These china eggs are very cheap, and, unlike the 
real variety, do not advance in price in the winter! 
Mrs. W. B. H., N.Y. 


Oilcloth vs. Rubber Sheeting 


#Instead of using in a child’s bed the expensive 
rubber sheeting which gets hard and uncomfortable, 
and so soon breaks, buy at any ordinary dry-goods 
store plain white oilcloth at eighteen or twenty 
cents per yard. You will find that it wears far bet- 
ter than the rubber sheeting, and serves every pur- 
pose more advantageously. I will add that I am 
using for my little girl’s bed the same one yard 
which I bought two years ago at eighteen cents per 
yard, and it is perfectly good today, and has never 
yellowed nor broken. 
Mrs. Wm. L. D., Jr., Washington, D. C. 
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Are you earning your 
happiness ? 


O you earn your happiness by help- 
ing your husband— by saving for 


PirX 
him P 


That’s the way to buy the comforts that 
make homes bright. That’s the quick 
route to sunshine too. 


Save now! Save in the little things— 
| the only way that saving caw be done—the 
| only way that savings cav climb up. 


Start with Sapolio—whose savings count. 


For Sapolio can save for you every day 
through the day, just as it does for millions of 
thrifty wives. It doesn’t shake into the sink 
half the cleaner you meant for a knife. It 










Rediiaad 
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i doesn’t treat the kettle to a double share. 
i 
. 9 . ° a 
| It doesn’t choke the waste-pipe nor invite 
‘ i 
| | the plumbers bills. 
j s 
i For—unlike many cleaners — it can’t spill aprononfor. And on every thing you brighten 
4 away and it can’t shake away, and it won’t you can save! 
; waste. Each little bit of it goes into bright- You can make your kitchen ‘‘ Saving 
2 ness for kettles or brass-work, aluminum or Kitchen” and ‘‘Spotless Kitchen’’ too—with 
| table-ware or the hundred things you put an __ Sapolio. 
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How you can aid the 


RED sila CROSS 


without cost to yourself 


ed yellow label op Sago on the front of a package of 
Cox’s Gelatine will be redeemed if presented before 
February 1, 1915, for 1 cent in cash, to be paid to the Red Cross. 


This very unusual offer is generously made by The Cox 
Gelatine Company in order that they may make a substantial 
contribution to the heroic work of the Red Cross, and give 
every American woman an opportunity to share in the gift. 





Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Save the Yellow Labels! 


Save the yellow labels from all packages 
of Cox’s Gelatine used in your own home, 
and collect labels among your friends. If all 
women who are now using Cox's Gelatine 
will redeem their labels, it will provide a fund 
running into the thousands of dollars. 


To Members of the Red Cross 


Here is your chance to perform a little 
service with a big result. Gather all you can 
at once and send them along. Ask the same 
people to continue to save yellow labels for 
you, collect them and mail them as directed 
below. Remember, every yellow Cox label is 
really money and needs only to be redeemed 
in order to have that money paid at once to 
the Red Cross. 


To Members of the National 
Housewives’ League 

Your Headquarters has undertaken the 
handling of this campaign. Let every member 
hereby consider herself appointed an official 
collector. Whether you gather many or few, 
they will nelp swell the fund and you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are aiding this great cause. 

Act Quickly! 

Throughout the civilized world people are 
pouring out money, labor, personal sacrifices, 
and even their lives, in the cause of the Red 
Cross. ‘The work is non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, and absolutely neutral, and merits 
your hearty support and active assistance. 
Every woman who reads this announcement 
can help—ought to help. 


The Cox Gelatine package is shown on this page. Cut out the side which bears the 
label in yellow. All labels will be carefully counted hy the Housewives’ League and 
turned over to The Cox Gelatine Company each week in exchange for their check pay- 
able to the Red Cross. This offer expires February Ist, 1915. Labels may be tied in 
bundles, or enclosed in envelopes and addressed plainly. If unsealed and not accompanied 
by a letter, they will gofor one cent per ounce. Large quantities may be sent by parcel 
post. If you will mark on the wrapper the name and address of the sender, proper 
acknowledgment will be made in the official magazine of the Housewives’ League. 


Send all Cox labels to the 


NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Do your little part and the results will be 


Cut out 
th 


well worth while. ' 


an bane al eotinne. THE COX GELATINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Luxurious Economy 


Pay less for better things to eat 


For Salads 


ESSON OIL makes the 

most delicious salad dres- 
sings of every sort—and costs 
only a third as much as im- 
ported olive oil anywhere near 
so good. Save 60 cents a 
quart on oil and have salads 
oftener. 


For Cooking 


OOKING with Wesson 

Oil-not only makes good 
things better but takes the 
place of butter at less than 
the cost of lard. Save 15 or 
20 cents a pound on butter 
and have better pastry. 


30 cents a quart 


For Frying and in mew convenient 25c and 50c cans— 
square screw top cans that fit the refrigerator 


and pour easily. If your grocer hasn’t Wes- 
Let OIL stands a son Oil send us 25¢ and your grocer’s 
me temperature without name. With the oil we will send you Mrs. 
burning. Fried foods can be Rorer’s Cook Book with recipes for many deli- 
thoroughly cooked and yet cious dishes and useful hints for cooking with oil. 
retain their tempting golden Address the Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
tint. Use the same Wesson 90 West Broadway, New York City. 
Oil over and over. It will not 
Rocky Mountain States and West 
absorb food flavors. Save \ TEST of Denver freight rates increase these prices. Send 
money and have more whole- 35c from the coast, 40c from the Rocky Mountain section, 
° for a full quart can. And expect to pay a fair increase over 
some fried food. the prices marked on the new square cans. 


RR RE TARTRATE eI nO RRR LO SRE TT TTR TR PRR Se 
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®ur Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary. 





>? 





All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money will 
be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they 
prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to purchases 
made through your retail merchant or direct from 
the advertiser. The only condition is that in making 
purchases, the reader shall always state that the adver- 
tisement was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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Value Received! 


Few women grudge a price when the article 
in question is worth it. That’s why wise house- 
keepers are willing to pay the price asked for 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. They know that it is 
made wholly from delicate Leaf Fat, that 
there is only a small quantity of this delicate 
leaf fat to be had, and that this choice fat is 
rendered in an open kettle as our grandmothers 
did it. These are the things that make “Simon 
Pure” Leaf Lard cost more than ordinary 
lard. But the results obtained in cooking are 
so infinitely better than when ordinary lard is 
used that every thoughtful housewife is will- 
ing to pay the price. 

The high quality of 

“Simon Pure” Leaf 

Lard is reflected in 

every article for 

which it is used. 


Try it today! 


“SIMON PURE: 


Armours | 
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Selling 8000 Copies Daily 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S| 


New Novel is 


A Real Love Story 


Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action and Sweet with Sentiment 
for Christmas Giving to all Lovers of Wholesome Books. 

The Genuine Charm 
of the story is its style, color, conception and fancies. Its heart 


histories and soul tr ies are gripping with interest from start to 
finish. Its setting in Southern California among orange groves and 


mountains is retreshing and romantic. 


The Christmas Book of the Year ou 
- Beautiful and Appropriate for any Man or Woman or Boy or Girl 


Still she did not speak. 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


Nearly 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful 
romance so convincingly and has so clearly 
defined the underlying purpose of the story 
that it is stamped with the truthfulness of a 
chapter out of real life. The theme, “the 
ministry of art and letters,” is most oppcr- 
tune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


action, deeper mystery and greater love, 
sweeter sentiment and stronger passions 
than any novel the author has yet written. 
A delightfully wholesome romance among 
orange groves and mountains of Southern 
California. 


Philadelphia North American—In the novel- 
ist’s “Their Yesterdays,” the immediate 
predecessor of the present work, the mere 
duty and joy of living and loving was the 
underlying motive and theme. Butin “The 
Eyes of the World,” in addition to an intri- 
cate and finely wrought love story, the nar- 
rative conveys not only heart history, but 


| is powerfully written. 


Kansas City Star—“‘The Eyes of the World” 
It deserves a high 
place, whether you take it for its literary 
value or its moral lesson. Beyond a doubt 
the author has written a book that will rank 


Ape i ne sane hu | with “The Shepherd of the Hills” and “The 


sturdy censure of baser ideals in literature 
sae s Winning of Barbara Worth.” 


and art. 


Other Books Ey Flavold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ‘““The Eyes 
of the World,’’ in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net / 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50 Full Leather $10.50 


Their Yesterdays 1% a ee 
Popular Edition e Uncro Ww ned King 


Illustrations by Neill—16mo 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 


Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5%4 inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers, We list books on all subjects and carry 
every book advertised in stock. Our catalog is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter 
or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE 2 BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


If you have any cause at all for dissatistaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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House Furnishing and 


Appliances 

(Continued) Page 
*Universal Home Needs . . . 26 
*Westinghouse Electric Ware - 28 

*Western Electric aera snc 
pliamces. . 5 
*Wheel Tray ..... . 74 

Household steeipess 

Diamond Dyes .. 7 
Electro-Silicon oe sc a 
Maypole Soap—Home Dye “eae 
Old Dutch Cleanser. . . . 13 
Porcela Bath Tub Cleanser . . 83 
WOES 6 a se 
Sapolio cna ag aa aS SES. Me ae 1 

Jewelry & Silverware 
Elgin Watches a ietee SoCs 2 ee 
U-B Rings. . . 85 
w-WwW-W Guaranteed Rings . . 
1847 Rogers Silverware . . . 27 


Kitchen Furnishings and 


Utensils 

{/*Chambers Fireless Gas Range . 61 
*Copeman Electric Toaster . . 60 
*Copeman Electric Family Range 60 
q*Dorsey Milk BottleCover . . 79 
Empire Grape Fruit Knife . . 75 

*Enterprise Meat-and-Food 
Chopper > = 
*Florence Oil Cook ‘Stoves pe eee 
4*Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet oa See 
‘*Kalamazoo Kitchen Kabinet ay 
*Kwick Sharp Knife Sharpeners. 78 
i. ee 
*Lightning Thin-Slice Bread Knife 55 
*Lisk Self-Basting Roaster . . 95 
4*Marble Bread Slab... . 76 
*Marion Harland Coffee Pot . <a 


{*McOlernan Steel Kitchen Cabinet 51 
*Nesco Royal Granite } maeneied 


Ware 93 





Kitchen Furnishings and 


Utensils 

(Continued) Page 
*Perfection Nut Cracker. . . 75 
*Sani-steel Kitchen Cabinets -| 75 
*Savory Roaster ... . . 101 
*S&S Beater. . 82 


*Stephenson Underground Gar- 
bage Receiver . 


*Wear-Ever Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils . 


*Wilder Candy Thermometer . & 
*Witt's Canand Pail... . 82 
Laundry Equipment 
*Chicago Clothes Dryer . . { 75 
*Home Ironing Machinery ... ” 75 
Indestructo Sanitary Hamper . 60 
*Rapid Vacuum Washer. . . 76 
Miscellaneous 

American School of sap ae 
nomics . 74 
Century Sheet “Music ne > 
Chautauqua School of Nursing . 
Pinehurst—North Carolina. . 58 
Starr Piano Player Music . . 74 

Paints and fae 
Jap-a-lac . . 88 


Musical Instruments 
Lyon-Healy Harps ... . 76 
Victor-Victrola . . . 18-19 

Publishers and Books 
Atlas Publishing Co.. ... 77 


Book Supply Co... sae 
Educational Register Good 
Housekeeping Magazine . . 48 
Good Housekeeping Magazine . 50 
Hanson-Bennett Magaz. Agency 75 
Home Needlework Magazine . 84 
Keynart Household Account 
Book . eye 8 ee 
McClure’s Magazine Oa Sig = 
Modern Priscilla . . . . . 88 
To-day's Magazine ... . 96 


TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; read MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 12 














Railroads and Nee 


Sante Fe Railway .. 
Soutbern Pacific Steamships : yo 
Union Pacific Railroad . . . 80 


Shopping District ... . 74-79 
Toilet Articles 


*Cello Metal Hot Water Bottle . 54 
Creme de Meridor . 77 


Dr. J. Parker Pray's Toilet Prep- 
arations. . 85 
Florence Keep Clean Brushes . 62 
*Ivory Soap ‘ Rue ge ee 
*Listerine . . Pe eo 
*Packer’s Tar Soap ye ae 
*Peter Rabbit Hot Water Bottle. 74 
*Platinum Deodorizer Ver ar i. 





Vacuum Cleaners and 


Carpet Sweepers 
*Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner . 89 


*Domestic Vacuum Cleaner . 92 
*Morrow Electric Suction Cleaner 75 
*National Carpet Sweeper. 81 
*Reeves Suction Sweeper. . . 60 
*Sweeper- Vac . 84 
*Torrington Vacuum Sweeper ae 

Wearing Reicsria 

Albrecht’s Furs... - 6o 

Boston Garter tee wine eee 

Bucks English tates 

Cash’ s Woven Names 77 


bo — Blankets ‘and 
ports C 


> > 56 
Dean A yeas a Rompers < 76 
Dix-Make Nurse and Maid U ni- 
forms 76 
Gingham Aprons & & Caps i: 
Hart's Fur ee 
Herrick Corsets. i oe 
Kohinoor Snap Fastener. 62 
Lane Bryant’s Maternity Apparel 84 
Merrimack Duckling Fleece . 64 
United Slipper Co.—Slippers . 74 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters ; ae 
Viyella Flannel . Sa 
Waltham Ladies’ Sweaters | . 56 
Warner's Brassieres . . . . 39 
Washproof Name Tapes. . . 76 






Complaint Blank 


NOTHING is “too small to complain about” if 
it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by any 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine ? Has any advertiser been remiss in attend- 


ing to your letters, coupons, or in sending samples to you? 


If so, please fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West goth Street, New Ycrk, for his personal attention. 


Name of Advertiser 








(Here write briefly as sani. ‘the details po the ceieenaston: giving names, dates, 
etc., together with your name and address. Use personal letter if more convenient) 
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These are Different 


(CiRISsco can be made so hot without burning, that when the dough is placed in it the © 
extreme heat of the Crisco immediately forms a light, tender crust. The inside is 
sealed against the absorption of fat and in consequence is lighter than the ordinary doughnut. 


Do not wait for Crisco to smoke, but test from time to time with a bit of dough. 


You will find that Crisco doughnuts agree with every member of your family and 
that each will ask that the doughnut jar be filled every week. 


«(RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Wok Cake Making 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a 
“Calendar of Dinners” for five 2-cent Stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent 
tested recipes. Also contains a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner 
menu for every day in the year. The Calendar tells what; the recipes 
tell Aow. Book also contains cookery hints and the interesting story 
of Crisco’s development. Bound in blue and gold cloth. To those 

| answering this advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent 

} stamps. Address Department H-12, The Procter & Gamble Co., 

; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There are four delightful doughnut recipes in this book. 
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‘Tt Might 
Tlave Been 
‘Worse’ 


Her package of Kellogg’s 
is safe! 


It’s always safe. 


Kellogg’s is the one ready- 
to-eat cereal that you can 
count upon as being a safe 
purchase in the change- 
able winter-time weather. 


Buy it where you will, or 
when you will, it’s crisp 
and fresh. 


Waxtite, the perfect seal, 
keeps it that way. 


Many who used to eat hot 
mushes in winter now 
stick to the Kellogg 
breakfast the year’round. 


Over a million American 
families are eating 
Kellogg breakfasts 
this winter. 


Just say Kellogg’s 
Waxtite to the gro- 
cer and 


Look for this Signature 


VK. Kellogg 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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and 
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Will there be a 
home this 


You can search 
the whole world 
over and not find 
another gift that 
will bring so much 
pleasure to every 
member of the 
family. 





Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola XI, $100 Victrola IV, $15 Victrola VI, $25 
Mahogany or oak Oak - Oak 
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Victrola in your 
Christmas? 


Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the per 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola and play any 
music you wish to hear. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 28th 
of each month, 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—ithe combination, There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola VIII, $40 Victrola IX, $50 Victrola XIV, $150 
Oak Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins, 


NATIONAL 


ANOLA - BISCUIT 


COMPANY 


—a new concep- 

tion in chocolate- 

flavored sweets. 

Exquisite wafers of 
crisped 

baking 

with choc- 

olate-fla- Ro 

vored cream 

nestling be- 

tween. Anola 

has achieved 

a new delight 

which only 

taste can tell—a flavor which 
gives immediate pleasure. 
In ten-cent tins. 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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HLH 


Preserved 
Strawberries Pickle 


HEINZ wear 


HEINZ . 
India The strongest thing we can say about Heinz 


_— Mince Meat is that if you could see it made you 
would want it oftener. The keynote of the success 
of Heinz Mince Meat is that the place in which 
it is made is as appetizing as what is made there. 


HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 


as a dessert could be 

argued out ona basis 

_ of economy, but why 

a argue on that basis 

lr == ae when Heinz Plum 

\BLUM PUDDING, Pudding is its own 

excuse—a dessert so 

appetizing, so appro- 

priate, so replete 

with festive suggestions which a holiday dessert 
should have, that it is its own justification. 


HEINZ 
Pure 
Olive Oil 


More than 50,000 visitors from every state in the Union and from 26 
foreign countries inspected the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens last year. 


= | +H. J. HEINZ COMPANY || i 


HUVUIVUIAUUUCUOUUUU LULU HIVLURLUTRUTOUALU TUES UL TISAI AAU M ELL 
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Every Housewife 
Should Have 


This Book 


Containing 


500 


Practical 
Recipes oe ae 


for home cooking—preserving— pickling —ices—beverages— 
confections—all easy to understand and economical to make. 
Good things and helpful hints are on every page of the 


RUMFORD Complete COOK BOOK 


By LILY HAXWORTH WALLACE 
National President of the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 


This 256-page book, bound in full Vellum de Luxe cloth and 
heavy board covers, will be mailed postpaid to you, free of any 
charge, if you send us ten cards taken from pound cans of 


Runiford 


Pe ee 73 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


This is the quality powder. Absolute purity and uniformity make it a great help 

to the housewife, as cooking results are always dependable. Rumford is highly 
efficient and economical—makes light, wholesome bis- 
cuits, cakes and pastry which retain their freshness for 
an unusually long time. 


Note the * 


This means that Rumford Baking Powder has been 
tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


Ask your grocer for RUMFORD—Don’t forget to save the cards in 
the one pound cans and obtain this 256 page, cloth bound cook book. 


Also ask us for FREE copy of the ‘‘Home Recipe Book’? for 1914. 
RUMFORD CHEIICAL WORKS Providence, R. I. 
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Royal ~ Rochester 


China Percolators 


OOK! Every woman knows the 
advantages of a china coffee pot. 

Here is news. 

You can now have a china percolator 
—the first on the market. 

It quickly gives you the famous 
Royal-Rochester brew—right on your 
table. 

Simply connect to any electric socket. Turn 
the switch. Off it starts. 


In a very few minutes you can pour out as 
many as 7 cups of clear, fragrant ““Oh-so-good”’ 


Royal - Rochesters are the ‘“ Hinged- 
Cover” percolators. Coffee basket and 
cover can’t fall out. No more burned 
fingers, broken cups and soiled linen. 


The above Royal-Rochester China Perco- 
lator is priced $13.50. (In Canada $17.50) 


We make many artistic styles of Royal- 
Rochester Percolators at all prices—$2.00 up. 
They are built to last. They are unfailing 
cheer-givers. The heating element is simple 
and compact—a patented feature. Guaran- 
teed for 5 years. 

Ask your dealer to show you his entire line 
of Royal-Rochester Percolators for stove use or 
electric or alcohol heating. Royal-Rochesters 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


coffee. And my! It is delicious. never fail to “ perc.” 


If you want reliable table utilities see to it that they are stamped Royal-Rochester. 


Rochester Stamping Company Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Message 


Many Uses for Salt 


recurs] & — Salt in the kitchen—salt in the 
Message No.1 “* household—salt for the toilet—salt 
as e Perfect 49 ee 

SitandthePeriet ©,» aS a Medicine—the Free Morton Salt 

MeccageNe. a9 Book contains enough useful infor- 

When It Rains at ° e 

thm mation to make it a valuable book 

PorSuccesshil 7? of reference. It also tells about she 
BS Salt that Pours—how it never cakes 


or hardens in any kind of weather. 


When It Rains-@ LB 
*MoRTON’S SALT 


is a clean cube-crystal salt of full strength. 


It comes in a dust and damp proof pack- 
age with an aluminum pouring spout. It 
pours from the can and it pours from the 
shaker. No need to shake it, no need to bake 
it—It Pours. 10 cents a package. If not 
at your grocer’s, write us. 

If you want to know how to make Morton 
Salt Beads send for the book. 


Morton Salt Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Gift Sinations 


The Christmas Spirit is best expressed in the selection 
of gifts that are both serviceable and beautiful. 


The attractiveness, durability and daily usefulness of 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs assures an every-day-of- 


the-year appreciation of a gift selected from among them. 


Here are a few suggestions. Take this list to your 
dealer's and ask to see the articles described. The 
wide variety of designs and prices make selection 
easy. Be sure the Trade Mark is on each piece. 


* {UNIVERSAL} 


Coffee Percolators, $ z eg upward. ay Dishes, $9.00 and upward. 
Coffee Urns Table Kettles, $7.00 

Coffee Urn Sets, 5 00 Ke Electric Egg Cookers, $9.00 “ 

Tea Ball Tea Pots, 2.50 e Electric Toasters, $4.00 and $5.00 
Tea Ball Samovars. 8.75 ie Electric Grills, $5.00 


Many of the above pieces are made with and 
without electric heating element. 





Makers of 7s Write for 
c : Free 
Cutlery ——— Booklets. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
796 Commercial St., 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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The new Continental pattern is shown in this 
chest. low in cost are some of 
these chests, being: priced according to the 
number of pietes pontgieed, and can be 
had in almost any combinaticn. 
Always sold with an unqualified guarantee made pos- 
sible by: se actual test of over 65 years. At all leading 
illustrated catalogue “Z-23." 


ROWAL SILVER CO shi CONN. 


. eiwe begr Ser Pasnew “Fiano, CANADA 
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arama 


Electric tadiant Toaster makes delicious 
toast. Warms s. Heats colfee. Spec. 
ial, Complete $2.50 


sa 


IY RMI TREN BETA! CCS DUN SERRE MEE 


92 NT F 


Electric Percolator, 2 to 5 cup size 
Delicious ¢ in minates. Special 
Christmas Price Complete $5.00 


Xmas Cheer Every 
Day in the Year 
FLECTRICITY is the servant that is always at command, 


and never shirks. It takes pay only for what it does. 
toast. Broils meat. Bakes griddle cakes 


Cenple st al atchmet 50 Many of your friends use it for lighting but some may have 
Aes missed the many other phases of household helpfulness which 
come from the employment of the various articles of 


* Westinghouse Electric Ware 


At this holiday time you have an opportunity of making gifts to your 
friends that will open their eyes to new labor savers and will delight them 
every day in the year. 


Progressive women consider electrical household appliances absolute necessities in every 
Cheng Duh end Soo Ready #0 home. Electric vacuum cleaners have made cleaning an easy and healthful task. Electric 
plete $10.00 0 $11.75. Stve ony $6.75 washing machines have done away with one of the worst forms of household drudgery. 
The best makes of these appliances are driven by Westinghouse motors. 
Electric cooking devices are in operation at the turn of a switch and will perfectly care 
for all forms of cooking. 
All Westinghouse Electric Ware is designed especially for usefulness, durability, and 
economy in operation, and the very best materials are used in its construction. 
Notice the special displays of Westinghouse Electric Ware in the showrooms of Electric 
Light Companies and Electric Shops. In order to help you choose, send for catalog 4294. 
Address Dept. JH. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= inched. hha eens Branch Offices in 45 American Cities 
Other styles up to $26.00 Representatives all Over the World 


#MEUEUUUTOUQOOUOEADPMAQOGUONAQCASCRONCCCACCCCGSGERECEUOUAGUUUUODGOEOGEGEUEELEUUEEOOOUOOUOAQOQOOOEUCOOEOOOOSSONOOOGRSUGNEROEOEOEEOUUOUOGUOGOOOUOGOUONOOONOOG4OS404Q0000880080000EOEEESEGEOUEOOOUGOCOUOUOGOOGOOOGOOOGOQOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOQOOOOOSOQOOOOEEE A000 
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ON EVERY PIECE 


ae Sa «COPYRIGHT 1911 BY 
nS nn reisey & CO. 


Clear and sparkling 
as crystal-pure water 


is the lovely water set shown below. It isn’t an ornament that you’ ll 
use for a time and then discard—it’s a practical “water jug and tum- 
bler’’ set. Moreover, it has that simple, crystal-like freshness and 
purity of design and delightful brilliance that stamps 


Heisey’s ¢) Glassware 


as “right for every occasion.” 


Your dealer has Heisey’s Diamond H water sets in this design and in 
many others just as attractive. 

If you especially like the design shown here and your dealer should not have it, 
we will deliver it direct to you by Parcel Post, prepaid, at the following price: 1 
jug and % dozen tumblers, $2.00; 1 jug and 1 dozen tumblers, $2.75. West of 
the Mississippi River add $1.50 to cover delivery. 


Write today for “Table Glass and How to 
Use it.” See how many other beautiful things 
for the table and home you can buy in Heisey’s 
Diamond H Glassware. No. 393 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Newark, Ohio 


TT} 
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Che Gift Supreme 
HOMER |AUGHLIN 


CHINA 


Certainty of sincere appreciation and its 
universal appropriateness combine to make 
HOMER LAUGHLIN China the ideal gift, 
affording an easy solution of the “what- 
shall-I-give-her” question. 
It possesses a quality of texture and 
richness in decorative effect that will 
appeal to the most fastidious. You can 
pay more for dinnerware but the higher prices 
will bring you no more of real service, 
beauty and all-around satisfaction. 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


Made in America—in the world’s largest 
pottery, During the 42 years it has been on 
the market it has gained a nation-wide popu- 
larity, The better class of dealers feature 
HOMER LAUGHLIN China and conscientiously 
recommend it to their customers. 
The many beautiful patterns of this exquisite dinnerware 
—all open stock—afford a wide range of selection. Your 
dealer will be pleased to show them to you. 
Take the precaution of looking for the trade-mark 
HOMER LAUGHLIN on the underside 
ofeach dish, It is your guarantee of 
lasting satisfaction. 
Let us send you, FREE, a copy 
of our very interesting “China Book.” 
It gives valuable suggestions on the 
selection and care of dinnerware and 
is beautifully illustrated in 
colors. You'll enjoy reading it. 


THE HOMER LAUGHLIN 
CHINA COMPANY, 
Newell, W. Va. 





_—— 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 
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Makes Gift 
Selection Easy 


The joy of Christmas giving is often marred by 
the problem of what to give. You can, however, 
select with ease any number of beautiful and 
useful gifts from the list of articles that comprise 
the famous line of Manning-Bowman Ware. 


The beauty of designs, the quality of material 
and Shaan Se the utility of the articles, all 
combine to offerthe mostadvantageous selection. 


* Mianning- 
Gift Suggestions OwlmMatnhi 


Tea Ball Tea Pots Bread Trays 


esteem Soe Quality W 
rum) 
Chafing Dishes = Salad Sets u ity are 
Sandwich Trays Pie Dishes 


Cake Baskets Trivets adds much to the attractiveness of the table 
service. Any woman who prides herself on the 
tastefulness of her table appointments will 
gladly welcome these devices that make possible 

the niceties of service that modern housekeeping demands. 


Manning-Bowman Percolators have for years established a 
standard of quality for the percolation principle of coffee- 
making. This standard of quality is manifested throughout 
the entire line of Manning- Bowman Ware, whether it be a. 
cooking device for use with electricity, alcohol or ordinary 
coal or gas range or such articles as Cake Baskets, Salad 
Sets, Almond Sets, Trivets, Sandwich Trays, etc. Special 
booklet describing any article will be sent on request. 


For free book of chafing-dish recipes 
write for Catalogue M-¢€. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid 
Copper and Aluminum Ware 
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Give Beautiful, Durable Rin 
Twice appreciated is the gift that combines durability with beauty and sentiment. 
After other gifts have lost their ‘‘novelty’’ and have been put aside, a fine ring continues to delight 
day after day, year after year—especially if it is a guaranteed ring—a W-W-W Ring. 
$3 U W-W-W Rings are worn everywhere by men and women in the best walks of life. But 
p that does not mean that the price is prohibitive. You can get a W-W-W Ring for as little 


as $3. Or, you can pay $4, $5, $7, $10 and up, Yet whatever price you pay you get a ring of solid 
gold, and guaranteed. 


W. W GUARANTEED RINGS 
=-VV- FOR EVERYBODY 
You will wonder at the beauty and variety of See Them—Try Them On 


these splendid rings. There are hundreds of 
styles to choose from. Single and cluster settings Your jeweler will be glad to show you his large 
for girls and women. Emblem and jewel set- ascortment of. W-W-W Rings. See the.W-W-W 
tings for youths and men. A wonderful coral Special at $5. Also see the charming.ring for 
cameo ring for Mother. _ 3 Mother. All can contribute to this gift from 
And you have your choice of rich settings. All the heart. oo 
the precious and semi-precious stones—whole 
pearls, turquoise, amethyst, sapphires, rubies, 
garnets, sardonyx—all the birthstones. 


If there is no W-W-W jeweler near you, order 
direct. Send paper slip showing “finger size. 
And every ring, whatever the price, is so well Fuclose price as listed in this advertisement. We 
made that we say—/f ever a stone comes out or is Pay Shipping charges. iv 
cracked we guarantee to replace and reset it tree. Let us send you a book on rings that will help 
This covers all stones but diamonds. you in making a selection. It is free. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. D162, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings in Which the Stones DO Stay 
Mother’s Ring—A W-W-W inspir- 
ation, designed and patented by us. No. 3901—Gentlemen’s fancy set No. 3914-Ladies’ solid gold set 
Solid gold band. Rich coral cameo ring with square stune in sardonyx, ring with four genuine whole pearls No. 3953. Ladies’ solid gold 
set.' In pink shell cameo . $10.00 agate or bloodstone . . . $9.00 and two centre stones genuine gar- fancy mounting with genuine Japa- 
Genuine Japanese hand-carved coral Same ring in genuine amethyst or nets or any birthstone, fancy mount- nese hand-carved. coral’ cameo 
cameo, Price. . $5.00to $8.00 topaz. Price . . « . $12.00 ing. Price . . . « $6.00 fine quality.- Price. . $3. 


p Bei: 
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| Solve the 
4 Christmas Problem 


Davis Quality Cards will mean more than 
gifts to many friends whom you must remember 
at Christmas. They carry just the message that ap- 
peals without any cheap sentimentality, the perfec- 
tion of fitness and good taste without any embarrassing 
obligations to the receiver. They have an intimate per- 
sonal quality and friendly enthusiasm that make them a 
welcome relief from the old-time highly colored Christmas 
booklet with its meaningless jingles. 


THE A.M.DAVIS 
UALITY CAR 


BOS 


Davis Quality Cards please the eye as well as the mind. Their 
exquisite coloring and artistic printing or engraving always 
assure them a welcome. The cards shown here and 

many others are sold separately at good shops.’ Ask for 
our dollar box of 


** Quality Cards for Quality Folks’? A 


Containing 19 selected cards, absolutely unhandled, suitable for 
your various friends. Or the dollar box of 


4 


\ 


** Quality Cards for Business Men’? 


With 10 cardsand a ‘‘Busy Man’s Calendar.’’ If your f - 
dealer hasn’t them, send us the coupon below with ~ 
a dollar for each box ordered and we will pi 

send postpaid. yy 


THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY y eS 
527 Atlantic Avenue Wy, 
Y 


ity Cards for Quality 
Folks.”’ boxes 
‘Quality Cards for Bus- 
iness Men.*’ Also your 
complete catalogue. 


Dealer’s Naime .......0...-.-0seerencsnenenenesenennenen ry 
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De Luxe 
Davenport 


Design 
Virginia 


DAY & NIGHT SERVICE 


There isa furniture store 


December 1914 
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INDISPENSABLE 
CONVENIENCE 


THE hospitality that 


extends sleeping 


accommodations to guests over one night 
fe and possibly more, will be taxed to 
capacity in many homes during the Holidays. 


Perhaps it will be a school 
boy or girl friend, or friends, 
that the sons or daughters of 
the household may bring home; 
it may be relatives from a dis- 
tance; it may be other friends 
of the family. It may be an ele- 
ment of each that will bring 
about a circumstance to again 
prove how absolutely indis- 
pensable a Hinde convertible 
Davenport or Divanette may 
become as an essential part of 
the furnishings. 

In a moment the good-look- 
ing Davenport or Divanette 
that has been serving, except 
in emergencies—perhaps 
for a long time—as one of 
the most favored pieces of furni- 
ture in the house, is converted 
into a bed that, in point of com- 
fort, could leave nothing to be 
desired. In the morning it will be 
as instantly returned to the other 
service as it was converted into 
the bed. All the bedding will be 
left upon it ready for another 
consecutive night of use as a bed. 


where you live that sells 


the Minded Kind. It’s cer- 
tain to be a good store, 


New York 





There are other services in 
which the Minded is absolute 
—in which no_ substitution 
could be successful. For in- 
stance, in small apartments 
—“Honeymoon Flats”—of four 
and five rooms. In such apart- 
ments one is not expected to 
accommodate guests over 
night. And yet it is quite pos- 
sible that the room ordinarily 
used as a bed-room might well 
be used for some other pur- 
pose. Then a Mind may be 

ut into a day and night serv- 
ice constantly. At night as a 
bed, in the daytime as a most 
essential article of furnishing. 

For either of these circumstances, 
and in many others, the three styles 
of the Winda Kind find unusual 
favor. These three styles are the 
Somersaultic, the De Luxe and the 
Divanette. All accomplish the same 
purpose equally well—it is simply a 
question of your own preference. 

Ask for a copy of the Binfa@ booke 
let, “The House That Grew.” 


The Hinde’ Bed Company, 124 Garden St., S. E. 
Grand Rapids 


Toronto 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Sp For Holiday Gifts 


remem cao" Look at the O-B Rings one 
ieee: Your Jeweler is Featuring 


11805 cee - AMETHYST 
SHELL CAMrO RI N G Ss SIZES 8 TO 12 
SIZES 3TOT " 

i 
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It may help you to make your 
selection if you first send for the O-B 


Ring Book, and examine the 450 
ie styles of solid gold rings illustrated. 
Your jeweler probably has just the styles 
sizes 4107 you want—special assortments at this time for a sizes 8TO8 
gifts to a Man, a Woman, Boy, Girl or Baby. 2 
He can get you any style shown in the Book. 
He knows the high standard set by O-B 
and upheld during the past thirty-five years 
—and how much better satisfied you are when 
you purchase a ring of known value, made by 
— people whose 10-K means not a grain less X 
GENUINE Gamner than 10 karats—whose 14-K means 14 karats | GENUINE GaRNer 
pee: fo plump. Every O-B Ring has the quality stamp. a 
The better jeweler is glad to point out the 
O-B Mark and the quality stamp in a ring. 
Not only does that mark stand for rigid assay 
in gold, full plump value of pure gold in the 
“gp assay ; but for the finest selections of gems in 
Mr id the stone set rings, excellent design, sincere 
“ae craftsmanship and finish. “er wet fo 
The O-B Ring Book is free to readers of this 
magazine. Your name and address on a post-card 
will bring this valuable book by return mail. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 


Largest Ring Manufacturers in the World 
Address Dept. L. : 
Over 6,000 Styles—Stone Set Rings, Signets, Bands and Em- re 


blems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings. 


REGS EG EN RAT ROR INE BPA 


See 4EF 
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: 1215s 
35607 | GARNET-SIZES. 5 TOS 
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T’S a curious fact (you've probably noticed it) that | 
the better the tea, the merrier the company. | 
The incomparable flavor of the Ridgways teas is | 

instantly recognized and welcomed by every lover of a 
perfect blend. 
Ridgways is the choicest of India and Ceylon crops, | 

packed in the new air-tight tins—at 50c., 60c., 70c. 
and $1.00 per pound. Grocers everywhere sell it. If it 
happens that your grocer does not have it our New York 
Office will send it Parcels Post on receipt of stamps to 
cover amount. 


‘Ridgways Tea 


Ridgways, Inc. 
111-113 Hudson St., New York 354-356 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Our intimate fashion connections enable us to create well in 
advance—you will always find at your shop the newest design 


Ask to see them — anywhere 


Fifty Cents to Four Dollars 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York i 
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Beauty ‘and 
Style 


Not until you wear a 
Warner's Brassiere will 
you realize how perfectly 
they fit and how exqui 
sitely the delicate laces and 
embroideries harmonize 
with the daintiest lingerie— 
indeed it is a beautifully 
fitted lining — background, 
if you please —for your 
sheerest waist. 

Call at your favorite shop 
and ask to see 


frarners 
AYaSSICTCS 


designed with the most mi- 
nute consideration of every 
detail—a brassiere that ade- 
quately supports and shapes 
the form above the waist. 































San Francisco 
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More Chapters 
from My Life 


By S. S. McCLURE 


No autobiography of recent years 
excited such enthusiasm as Mr. 
McClure’s remarkable life story 
published last year. But there were 
necessarily many incidents and im- 
pressions of the more intimate and 
less formal sides of his varied life 
which could not find a place in that 
memorable book. These are told 
in this second series—fully equal 
in interest to the first. Chapter I, en- 
titled “On the Petrograd Express,” 
appears in the December 


McCLURE’S (iitincove 
Cc FIFTEEN CENTS 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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COLONIAL STYLE 
LIBRARY CASE NO.11534 


T? know you have chosen wisely adds half the pleasure to giving. Just 

now if it’s the choosing that puzzles—a beautiful Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcase offers the ideal solution. The handsome styles and finishes 
of the standard. Units offer a wide range for tasteful selection. Their many 
sizes are susceptible to any number of pleasing combinations. Then, when 
occasion arises, more sections to match are always in stock. And they cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. Designed to grow, they are built to endure. ~ 


**The World’s Best Books’’ Have you your copy of this handsome booklet of lists compiled 
by eminent authorities ? It’s well worth sending for. Free on request with Catalog KK12SC. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


Mfg. of Secttonal Bookcases, Filing Equipment (Wood and Steel), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies. 
On sale by 2000 authorized agents. Freight prepaid. 
Branch Stores New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 
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G-E 6-lb. Flatiron 


Heel stand, cool handle 
nickel plated. A useful 
and sensible gift. Retail 
price complete, $3.75 








G-E Speswattel 


Boory, nickel finish 
le racks, 3 
coils, Rotatt price com- 
plete, . $5.00 






CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


“« Made in America” 






G-E Coffee Urn 


Two or three pint 

colator. Richly nicke oa. 
Two ahd size com- 
plete, . $12.00 













G-E Coffee Pot 


Two or three = percola- 
tor; nickel finish; cool ebon- 
ite handle. Two -_ size 
complete, . $8.50 















G-E Uni-Set 


Consists of Electric Stove, Chafing Dish, 
Samovar, Egg Boiler, Baby Milk Warmer and 
Cereal Cooker. Any of these utensils may 
be added at any time after the initial pur- 
chase of part of the set. Complete set, $22.00 









illion Homes want Electrical 
Gifts this. Christmas 


Every one in these modern homes, will appreciate G-E trical—then goto the Electrical Shop and makeyourselec- 
Electrical Gifts. They are moderate in price, economical tions from these novel, distinctive and beautiful presents, 
to use, ornamental in appearance and highly efficient 
in operation. These handsome, useful, practical appli- 
ances will be purchased by the discriminating Twen- 
tieth Century buyer. 





The G-E trade mark assures you that the receiver will 
have the same pride in owning your gift that you have 
in giving it—for this is the trade mark that places any 
article on which it appears far above question as to 
Check over your gift list today. Mark“‘G-E’ for Gifts Elec- service and quality. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities Agencies Everywhere 
$224 


If you have any cause at all for diss dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Reasonably priced novelty 
pieces that make gifts 
of charm 


Se novelty pieces—chafing dish cabinets, 
odd tables, book racks, writing desks, 
cellarettes, music cabinets, etc.—bearing our 
shopmark, show what may be done when the 
ability and genius of our master workmen are 
applied to such efforts. 


q A Berkey & Gay novelty piece is always a charm- 
ing gift; and its charm continues, for all our novelty 
pieces are made with the same exacting care and 
fidelity which characterize our period studies for the 
bed room, dining room, and other parts of the home. 


@ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & 
Gay Puchhere in your locality is worth while. It is 
usually the best store in every city, and the Berkey 
& Gay agency bespeaks a store prepared to show . 
the best examples of the furniture art. The follow- 
ing firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 


Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


OM Se OR ei 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you P 
each Berkey & Gay Upon request we are glad to mail you, free, a copy of our handsome book- 


piece. let,“ Entertaining Your Guests” —which tells of our exclusive gift pieces. 


OR oe ER I” RE TOS 


Ot UIE RE Oe ilps, SR 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP 








"New York and New Orleans | 


Make these five delightful days at sea on a Southern 
Pacific Steamship a part of your trip to and from the 


California Expositions 
Suites, Staterooms, Baths and Promenade decks. Time for 


stop over at quaint New Orleans, most picturesque of American 
cities; thence overland through the wonderful southwest on the 


Sunset Limited 


Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 
“The Exposition Line—1915” 

New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 
Oil-burning locomotives, rock ballasted roadbed — mean no 
cinders, no dust, permitting open windows all the. way. 
Electric safety signals. Through Dining and Observation Cars. 

Write for full information and literature 
L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent 


366 Broadway, at FranklinSt. 1158 Broadway, at 27thSt. 39 Broadway, near Wall St. 
New York City. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A STRIKING proof of Elgin watch- 
making skill is furnished through the 


acceptance by the United States Government of a number of 
Elgin Watches for use by the torpedo boat flotilla of the U. S. 
Navy. These are the first and only American watches ever accepted 
for this strenuous service. Only after six months’ gruelling tests 
at the U. S. Naval Observatory was the governmental O. K. 
put upon them. This precision of 


owes,»  ELGIN Warches 


to $85. 

LADY ELGIN assures their worthiness as life companions. "They 

Rtas es eet * are also beautiful—and they are strong. In fact, 

penda <°d bracelet. A Elgin Watches combine the qualities which make 
wits manana Sr them first choice 


B.W.RAYM ND} For Christmas Giving 


TT‘ HE-Railroad Man’s f 
Watch. $80 to $32.50. \ Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler— 


G. M. WHEELER for — — of the high efficiency of 
HE Forem st Medium every gin atch, 
Priced Watch. $50 to $25. | Write us fo ss Mihiee 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 
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Open on fime 
War will not affect the | 
1915 Panama Exposifions 


Plan now fo go and visit Grand Canyon 
Arliona on the way —— 


“Four trains a day indudiné California Limited 
sd “The Santale de-)uxe npc winter 


Gite ee On request will send You our Panama Expositions 
ie be i and California trains folders. 

aS ; W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, - 1046 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


enone 
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This is the particular year for practical presents. 
Waterman’s Ideals are a certain fulfillment of the happy 
Christmas gift sentiment. They are suitable on every 
gift list. _Waterman’s Ideals are universally known as the 
standard pens. _ There are two generations of pen-making 
in back'of them. ._ They are handsome in finish and design, 
and made to last and do good work for years. According to 
the purse or the person, you can select perfectly plain pens 
or those handsomely mounted in gold or silver. Some mount- 
ing is generally preferred for gift pens. Gold points can be 
had to suit every hand and character of writing and may be 
exchanged until suited. Waterman’s Ideal pen service can be had 
throughout the world. From the Regular, Safety or Self-Filling 
Types of Waterman’s Ideals can be selected appropriate pens for 
business, social or student life for men, women or the voung folks. 


412 Poc. 
gold _— gift folder mailed upon request. a man’s Ideal. In attractively Filigree 


EQ ‘Prices $2.50 to $50.00. designed boxes for Christmas. — 
without 


Cisentap “band Sold Everywhere at the Best Retail Stores. ciisextep CinerCep 
25c extra 00 SOc extra 25c exira 
L. E: Waterman C mpany, 173 Broadway, New York 


Oo 
24 School St., Boston 115 S. C t., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal Kingsway, London 408 Calle Lima, Buenos Aires 


9 eC $ Sy) Q 


cote, Illustrated Waterman's Ideal SIZ Insist upon the genuine -Water- Pocket 
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“Good Housekeeping” Mothers 


Vou: ae already acquainted — the 
work of _Dr. Wiley and our Bureau 
of Food Sanitation and Health which 
tests all foods and toilet preparations 
advertised in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. You know, too, of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and its 
technical examination of all house- 
hold appliances presented through 
the magazine. 


We have gone another step further 
in our ‘endeavor to be of service to 
you—The Housewife and Mother 
—and have investigated Private 
Schools, Colleges and Camps 
throughout the Country. 


Five Hundred and Twenty-one 
institutions (and over one thousand 
were investigated) received the ap- 


t 


proval of The Educational Register 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Detailed information regarding these 
endorsed Colleges he 

Boys, Colleges and Schools for Girls, 
Co-Educational Colleges and 


Schools, Schools for Backward Chil- 


dren, Technical Schools, Normal 


Schools, Schools of Music, Art and. - 


Expression and Summer Camps for 
both Boys and Girls is contained in 
our “Register of Endorsed Schools 
and Summer Camps.” 


Remember these institutions are 
backed by the guarantee of Good 
Housekeeping agazine just as 


is the product of any manufac- 
turer whose advertising appears in 
our pages. 


The Register of Endorsed Schools 


and Summer Camps 


cents in stamps to cover postage. 


will be mailed to you—a Good Housekeeping reader—upon receipt of the coupon below and eight 
You need this valuable book whether you are 


sending your child to school this Mid-year or next year. 


: Department of Endorsed Schools, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Gentlemen : Kindly send me a complimentary copy of the * 


“Register of Endorsed Schools and Summer rascal as 


per your offer in the December issue of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


The enclosed eight cents in stamps is to cover postage. 


ERE ADE Reg tire pe eee Pa Ne aE gem AM Tg ONY ay De eat ee PON Ue ONE te | 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 


Schools for 


poe ee eee ee ill In and Mail the Coupon Today — _ ae — 


EN NT i 
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usage Dealer 
“Pp Se rt” 














When you come to 
, buy furniture or home fur- |) 
P nishings it is advisable to make 

all your purchases from a fur- 
niture dealer who handles Peck & 
Hills Furniture. By doing so you will 
get guaranteed high quality, latest style, extremely 
low prices and harmonious interiors. 


Peck & Hills Furniture 


If your local “P. & H.” dealer hasn’t every- 
thing you want on his sales floor, ask him to show 
you our big goo-page catalogue which illustrates, 
often in color, everything for furnishing the 
home. You can make your selection from this 
book and your dealer can then easily and quickly 
get it for you, telling you the exact price in advance. 






















ROCKER 
CHAIR By getting a card from this same dealer you can 
X-103 visit our nearest showroom in any of the cities 
mentioned below, see everything you saw in our 
catalogue, make your selections without extra 
cost, give us the order and it will be delivered 
through your local dealer, and you pay him. 










Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 


We have led the furniture field for 20 years and thou- 
sands of people are 
proud to say that 
their homes are fur- 
ished with stylish, 
derendable Peck & 
Hills Furniture. 


Ask Your Dealer About 
P. & H. Furniture 
today—or get his intro- 
duction card and call 
at our nearest show- 
room. We sell through 


dealers only. Wabash Ave. and 14thSt., Chicago 
141 Madison Ave., New York City 800 San Fernando Street, Los Angeles 
1748 Lawrence Street, Denver 2nd & Brannan Sts, San Francisco 


Headquarters for Hotel, Office, Library, School 
and Assembly Furnishings. 
























LADIES 
DESK 
X-1O1 



















SUITABLE 
HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 
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| Better Living 


Just because a canned or packaged product tastes good and 
does not make you ill is no evidence that it will be either 
healthful or desirable for you to continue to buy and eat it. 























4 The National Pure Food Law does not go so far as to insist that 
: food shall be healthful—merely that it be not injurious. 


Be There are food adulterants, harmless in the eyes of the 
es law, but wholly without nutritive elements. It is a 
deplorable fact that many products now masquerading 
a as “foods” are so adulterated as to be of practically 
4 no value in building bone, muscle and flesh. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 


i cn The Good Housekeeping Bureau of When you buy such foods, you really eat 
| a =€§=6Foods, Sanitation and Health, as con- what you think you are eating. 

ie ducted at Washington by Dr. Harvey Canned and packaged goods tested and 
i se =©6 W.. Wiley, goes further than Uncle Sam approved by Dr. Wiley’s famous Bureau 
| = in pure food protection. are advertised nationally and sold by 
Good Housekeeping Stores. 

| ‘lo earn the approval from Dr. Wiley’s Give your family better living and health 
I 3 Bureau a product must be not only protection by purchasing foods with this 
| 4 harmless, but nutritious and healthful. final O. K. of quality. 

i 


119 West 40th St. 
Good Housekeeping Stores 


New York City 
Display This Sign 








If you kave any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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in the wholesale, sturdy beauty of this all- 


GivE HER A M°CLERNAN, * caANITARy . 
FoR CHRISTMAS AND e e ui 

ness ie sotleat bertdeataiee Geka aati lz) 

aches. She will always ol ide ona delight ° 


steel cabinet with its easily cleaned, hard, S at 

durable, snow-white porcelain finish. She will TE E NE 

always appreciate the fact that you have saved L CABI 

her —_ worry because there’s never dark- 

ness, dampness, warping nor odors—no ants, re i ; iIti ° 
mic2, roaches nor other vermin about the all- cine Mean ee re ae ean 24 
steel McClernan Cabinet. The McClernan  swin ing glass sugar bin; glass jars for tea, coffee and spices; holders 


costs e ighs + for flavoring extract bottles; card system daily reminder; purchase 
adage weighs no more than ordi record cards; cutting board for meat and bread; large nickel-plated 


nary wooden cabinets. extension table-top and ample drawer and shelf space. Dimensions: 

Send a Postal Now for Name of Your Height 70 in. Width 41 in. Depth of base 24 in. xtension table-top, 

Nearest Dealer and Full Information 40x28 in. Table-top extended gives working space of 40x 39 inches. 
MSCLERNAN MetaAL Propucts Co.. 

3521 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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The Pocket Stove 
of a Hundred Uses 


Barns Lava Fuel 
(alcohol solidified) 





A convenience many 


times a day 

This handy little stove is unsur- 
passed for heating water or baby’s 
milk, making a quick pot of coffee 
or tea, cooking a hasty light meal, 
warming things for the sickroom, 
heating curling irons—a hundred 
uses. Approved and guaranteed by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


- LAVA 


HEATER 


Patented— Trade Mark Reg. 

Burns a new kind of fuel. No 
liquid to spill or explode. Odorless 
and smokeless. No wick to bother 
with. To light, remove cover and 
apply match; to extinguish, replace 
cover. Can be carried in pocket or 
hand-bag when traveling. Hand- 
somely nickel-plated. Always ready 
for instant use in dining room, 
kitchen, nursery, sickroom, bath- 
room, bedroom. An absolute neces- 
sity for campers and automobilists. 

Costs only 50 cents 


The Lava Heater costs 
50 cents complete, ready for 
instant use. Extra fuel in 
cube;, costs 25 cents per 
large can. Send 50 cents 
and we will ship, prepaid, 
the Lava Heater complete, 
or 75c for Heater and extra 
can of Lava Fuel. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Descriptive lit- 
erature and name of dealer 
free on request. Write us 
today—now. 


THE ELLANEM CO., Inc. ff 
68-70 East 131st Street, N.Y. C. 


December 1914 
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Hot Steero 





A cup of hot, fragrant Steero 
warms the very cockles of your 
heart. And it is made in an in- 
stant. Just pour boiling water 
ona Steero cube. It will dissolve 
immediately and the aroma will 
tempt you before you taste it. 
Its flavor of beef, vegetables, 
spices and seasoning perfectly 
blended is as appetizing as it is 
satisfying. 














(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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are sold by Druggists, Grocers and Delica- 






tessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 
cubes. If your dealer cannot supply you, a 
box of 12 Cubes will be sent you postpaid for 
30c. The word ‘Steero’’ is on the wrapper 
of every Steero Cube. ' 


Sample Steero Cubes 
Sent You Free 


(If you enclose 10c we will also send 
you the 64-page Steero Cook Book.) 


Try Steero for your- 
self. Then you will 
know the conven- 
ience and refreshing 
qualities of this de- 
lightful drink. For 
free samples send 
your name and ad- 
dress to 

Schieffelin & Co. 
206 William St., New York 


Is “ACube Makes a Cup” Distributors of Steero Cubes 5} 





If‘'you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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"Exactly What You 


‘Want for Christmas 


~ —And What 
You'll Need and 
Use for the Rest 

of Your Life 


So show this page to 
the lucky one or ones 
for whom you make 
the home. Or if you 
want to give great 
Christmas happiness 
and daily help to some 
other home maker, . ' [or 
write at once for i = ae 7 | 

| 
| 
. 


our complete cat- | 
alog,our free trial, | 
low factory price, | 
with easy pay- ; yi 
ments if desired. 


Don’t ask for | 
another present, & 
don’t buy for any other woman, 
until you know all about— 


The KALAMAZOO Kitchen Kabinet 


All Steel —White Enameled Inside and Out 


§ 9 45 We Also Make White Enameled Steel Kitchen Tables 





on part-payment test plan will deliver this beautiful complete j 
cabinet to you or anyone else, at the regular lowest factory cash price. ; 
If it is all you expect, pay the balance of the low factory cash price after 


30 days’ trial. Or if more convenient, take several months to pay on 
credit offer. This is the last word in convenience, time-saving, labor- @ 
saving, healthfulness, durability and handsome appearance. Our275,000 @ 
stove customers have helped us build it with their valuable sugges- co 
tions. Eight-piece Crystal Set for Coffee, Tea, Spices, etc.; also e EE 
Glass Rolling Pin, Patented Biscuit and Bread Board, Kitchen @ FR 
Memorandum, all included without extra charge. ~ BooK 


On Approval for a Year “tresutairaa” 4° 


Under $160,000 Bank Bond Guarantee these Kabinets, like our 
: famous Kalamazoo Stoves, are returnable any time with- 
1 < Lug . in a year if not absolutely right in every particular. We e Send me your Kitchen 
~ ‘ ' ship the day order is received. Nodelay. No freight Kabinet Catalog No. 10 
for you to pay. No anxiety. Mail Coupon for ® Free with prices and terms. 
ge NOW. Or if more convenient, write us 
a postal. Ask for Catalog No. 10. 


| 


e Name ...+ 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. e 


) Manufacturers Kalamazoo,Mich. ¢ 
OP ABB: 00 cniscd dndecdidectocsessind 


“A Kalamazoo 
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A Xmas Present To 
The Whole Family 


CELLO METAL HOT WATER BOTTLE 


‘* What a beauty,’’— that’s your first impression 
of the Cello Metal Hot Water Bottle, sparkling 
like a big silver locket in its handsome holiday 
box decorated with desig ns of Christmas holly. 
But the Cello is just as dependable and economical as it 
is attractive in appearance. Made of the finest brass, 
heavily nickeled — which we have found to be the material 
that will positively withstand the severe test to which a 
hot water bottle is subjected — cannot dry up, crack and 
leak. Extra long handle for massage. Always ready for 
duty. Never disappoints —stays hot all night. 


“CELLO 


METAL HOT WATER BOTTLE 





It will serve you faithfully for 
a lifetime. No awkward angles, 
the Cello is curved to fit the 
body. With each Cello comes a 
bag of blue flannel which makes 
it soft as a pillow. 


Ask for the Cello today at your 
drug or department store in I, 
g3and § pint sizes prices $1.75, 
$2.00 and $3.00 respectively. 
45c extra for 1 pint massage 
handle, 50c extra for 3 and 5 
pint sizes. If you don’t find the 
Cello, order direct of us men- 
tioning size wanted and your 
dealer's name and we will de- 
liver by parcels post prepaid. 
Your money back if you are not 
more than satisfied. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


284 COMMERCIAL ST., 
BOSTON 


Can be filled from any 
faucet or kettle with- 
out slightest danger 
of scalding or burning 
the hands. 


AIR CHAMBER TO 
KEEP HANDLE COOL 


RUBBER WASHER 


EXPANSION 


Air chamber around nck 
h akes it comfortable to 
hanae, Patent sp-ing 
(inside) ac commodates al 
expansion, contraction 
and vacuum, keeping the 
Cello always in shape, a 
feature no other _ bottle 

possesses. The Cello is 
Dortectly sanitary — self- 
sterilizing every time 
you fill it. 
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for Housekeepers 


Three wonderfully convenient articles, to make 
housekeeping EASY, heated by 


Sternau Solid Alcohol 


A wax-like, non-explosive for 


m of alcohol, made solid by a 


new process; cannot spill, leak or evaporate; is sanitary: 
keeps in all climates. Can be usec anywhere. 


Sternau 
Solid 

Alcohol 

GRILL 


<2 


Cooks Chops, Fries Eggs, 
Sad Irons, ete. 


Sternau Solid 
Alcohol STOVE 
will Boil the Coffee, 
Cook Cereals, Heat 
Milk for Baby, Boil 
any Food, Heat 
Water for Shaving. 
Sent postpaid in U.S, 
for 65 cents. 


Potatoes or Bacon, Heats 


Sent Postpaid in U.S. for $1.75. 


Sternau Coffee Per 
colator with the “‘Ster- 
nau Non - Breakable 
Transparent Top.”’ 
(6 cups’ capacity.) 

Makes the best Coffee you 
ever tasted/and THESAME 
EVERY TIME. Use on 
any Stove. Postpaid in 


U.S. $2.75. 


THIS COOKING SET 


of 3 above pieces. All 


sent by Parcel 


Post PREPAID in the United States for 
These three articles are Made in America 


Solid Alcohol, 12 -ans fo 


r $1.25, postpaid, in U.S. 


Canadian Prices sent on request. 
Ask for the articles at your home store, but, if you do 
not find them, send your order direct to the factory. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Write for descriptive 
showing these and othe 
able for gifts. 


illustrated Booklet 
r useful devices, suit- 


Also FREE Booklet of RECIPES. 
* S. STERNAU & CO. 


Mekers of Metal Specialties, Coffee Percolators, 
Chafing Dishes and Everything that Purns Alcohol. 
307 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SSSSSSSSSSsssor 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Christmas 
Cake 


—will cut smooth- 
ly, quickly—wafer 
thin without crum- 
bling or cracking 
—if you use the 


“LIGHTNQNG’ 


* THIN-SLI@ey 


BREAD K 


A new ideain bread knives. 
Cuts hot, fresh baked bread 
and cake swiftly into the thin- 
nest slices without crumbling or 
packing. A household necessity 
that is recommended by Good House- 
keeping. 

PRICE 25 CENTS 
Sold by all hardware dealers and department stores. 


Have your dealer demonstrate the 
“LIGHTNING” Knife. See its sturdy 
steel blade, 834 inches long, with the 
serrated edge that cuts so true and 
stays sharp so long ~- and which can be 


Sharpened as easily as a carving knife 


No kitchen is complete without this 
knife. If your dealer hasn't it—send 
us 25c. and we will mail it to you at 
once by Parcel Post. 


Dealers Wanted 


WIEBUSH & HILGER, LIMITED 
110 Lafayette St., Dept. A, New York City 
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Let us send you Am 
samples of this 50 A ti 
Cindi 


year old Polishing 
Powder and our 
New Polishing 


FOR half a 
century 
Electro Sili- 
con Polishing 
Powder has 
brightened si!- 
ver for thou- 
sands 
thousands 
people all over 
the world. It 
has never 
marred the fin- 
est ware, con- 
tains no grit, no 
acids, no ammo- 
nia, no injurious 
substance of any 
kind. It does the 
work quickly 
easily, perfectly. 


Mail the Coupon 


Let us send you a sample of the 
powder, and our new polishing 
cream, which is #tade from the 
powder and is identical in merit. 
Try 40th, on silver, gold, plate1 
ware, brass, copper, nickel, tin. 
pewter, steel, cut 

giass, mirrors, 

marble, ivory, cell- 

uloid or gloss paint. 

Then decide which 

form you prefer. 

Mail coupon now, 

enclosing a 2c 

stamp to A#e/p pay 

postage. 


THE ELECTRO 
SILICON C0., 
32 Cliff St., New York 


‘ Your Coupon for Samples i 


The Electro Silicon Co., 

32 Cliff St., New York. 
I enclose a 2c stamp to help pay postage. Please send me 
a sample of Electro Silicon Polishing Powder and Electro 
Silicon Polishing Cream. 
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4 _,Appearance 
4Y of Character 
/’ and Warmth 
| which 
Vraltham 


Woman’s Sweat- 
H] ers possess comes 
} from their spe- 
/ cial design, supe- 
{| rior workmanship 
—and the fact 

| that these 


Waltham 


|] sweaters are made w ith care- 
ful regard to feminine tastes. 


| *The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from damage by hot dishes or 
moisture. Made round, square or oval, of specially 
prepared asbestos, covered with heavy double faced 
cotton flannel. Folds conveniently. Special sizes to 


They’re inspected three times, as to every smallest ff 
\ detail, to be sure that they meet this requirement. § 
\ That’s why you will be so pleased when you try on 
; a Waltham Sweater. Their full-fashioned cut, per- 

fect comfort and their adaptability to all weathers f 
and occasions (note the convertible collar—sostyl- £ 

, ish yet so serviceable), make them the sweater- 
*. garment without equal for town or country wear. & 





. If the dealer does not carry—write direct to us 4 f order. Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 5 to 
\. American Knitting Company __ Wy 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Est. 1880 Waltham, Mass. Look for Trade Mark "Star" 
Nai a Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
146 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 


LE de 
Capps Indian Blankets 
and Indian Sport Coats 


For the Tribe of the Great Outdoors 


The latest smart over garment 
—a practical new “fad,” cer- 
tain of permanent popularity 
because the coats are so use- 
ful. Made from selected de- 
signs of the famous CAPPS 
INDIAN BLANKETS, 
man-tailored and beautifully 
finished. Artistic and origi- 
nal—very cosy and com- 
fortable. Light in weight, 


@ These English peasants have been making 
lace for generations. The lace from Bucking- 





hamshire, known as Bucks, is noted for its but warm and waterproof. 
strength, quality and beauty of design. For all men and women— 
Filmy and dainty Bucks Point, Honiton, boys and girls who love out- 
Trish Crochet we can send you by the yard. door sports and pastimes. Charmingly ‘“‘chic’’ and exclusive, ap- 
x - , wie pealing strongly to the college fraternity. These beautiful 
gq Or if you wish a collar, centerpiece, doilies, coats are guaranteed 100% Pure Wool the same as 
bertha or other fascinating made-up piece, our : : 
lace-making book shows them. May we send Capps Genuine Indian Blankets 
you the book free? Follow authentic designs of Indian Tribal blankets and are 
igi hat Ee . y clean and sanitary. Their appeal to artistic home lovers is 
@In addition to the description and illustration irresistible and their uses are almost limitless. Ideal for couch 
of lace is the Romantic History of lace and covers, slumber robes, camp use, yacht and automobile, steamer 
: ki cahe £ he besoin Trul rugs, for baby’s buggy and dozens of other useful and deco- 
its ma = Pe rom the beginning. ruly rative purposes. 4 
a woman s DOOK. Capps Indian Blankets and Novelty Coats are sold by good deal- 
L di ers everywhere. If not by yours, write us. We'll send you FREE 
ct us send it to you (post free) beautiful booklet, illustrating in actual colors the most popular pat- 
Mrs. Hinton A: tro terns _ tell you how and where to get the coats and blankets 
rms ng promptly. 
Olney Bucks, England J. CAPPS & SONS, Ltd., Box B, Jacksonville, Hil. 
GRR RIS BE ONE RL ML TT RETIREES 
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A pair of “Bostons” in one of 
our attractive Christmas boxes makes 
a sensible and inexpensive gift that 
will be appreciated by any man. 

Father, Husband, Son and Brother 
need garters every day. Why not 
give each a pair, even though you 
get something else for them ? 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 
OF 12 DESIGNS IN 
BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
Garter Colors: Baby Blue, Marine, 
Black, White, Tan, Pink, Laven- 
der and Gray. 


Silk 50c. 
Lisle 25c. 


By mail postpaid 


GEO.FROSTCo. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 





HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
IN PRETTY CHRISTMAS BOXES 


“Feels Like Linen” 


NAPKINS 


Dainty and attractiveluncheon tables 
are now set with snowy white, beauti- 
fully woven Linfeel—the linen-like nap- 
kin fabric. Particular housewives who 
are careful of their table appointments 
find that Linfeel answers every pur- 
pose of good linen, and the price-differ- 
ence is an important item with any 
home. 


Linfeel has the “crinkly” feel, ele- 
gant body and beautiful smooth finish 
which are a delight to housewife and 
guest—It washes perfectly, and when 
ironed comes forth spotlessly white 
and clean. 


You can secure Linfeel napkins in a variety 
of attractive designs. Note how in every par- 
design, size and finish—these napkins 
meet the requirements of one like yourself, who 


ticular 


knows linen values. Then mark the saving in 
the price of Linfee!. Linfeel Napkins come in 
15, 18, 20, and 22 inch sizes, already hemmed, 
and prices range from 50 cents to $1.50 per 
dozen. 


Made in the U. S. A. 


Ask your dealer for Linfeel or write for 
Free Sample Napkin 
MANVILLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 


3 


Yaw 


Rs, Phe WY 
Baron eee ed 


WHITING’S 
KEWPIE PAPERS 


Here are the Kewpies on note 
paper for children. The Kew- 
| pies themselves are famous the 
world over. Every child loves 
them and will want a box of 
this dainty stationery. We 
furnish the Kewpie Papers 
both for correspondence and 
for party invitations. They are 
especially appropriate for holi- 
ay presents, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
popular papers for children 
ever made. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











A MI a Lm mC nn Leen ee 


inchurst 
NORTH CAROLINA poral 


Center of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the 
Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS MANY COTTAGES 


CAROLINA, now open. HOLLY INN, BERK- 
SHIRE, HARVARD, open early in January 


Special Rates During December and January 


Three 18-hole golf courses and one 6-hole 
practice course. Splendid clay tennis 
courts. Frequent tournaments in all sports 
for desirable prizes. Shooting preserve, 
trap shooting, livery and saddle horses, 
model dairy. Good roads in a radius of 


fifty miles or more. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST or Leonard Tufts, Owner 


Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information Boston, Mass. 


os 


RTA MR 


General Office: 
PINEHURS?7, N. C. 


MNRAS RTA TNH Deere in tt 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A Roomy, Comfortable Bed at Nig sht! | 





© = Whether your home is large or small, a 
Kroehler Bed Davenport will be a great convenience. 
It has the exact appearance of a handsome parlor daven- 
port. At night it serves as a regular or extra bed. 

A gentle pull on the strap at back of seat unfolds a full size, 
sanitary, all steel bed frame and springs. It closes as easily. 
Separate, removable felted cotton mattress. You don’t 
sleep on the upholstering. Room for bedding when 
closed. Indestructible-— Luxuriously Comfortable 
either as a bed or davenport. 

Saves Space, Saves Furniture Ex- 
pense. Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2 
Hundreds of styles. Our huge capacity 
enables us to give the best quality at 
low prices. There are 4 Types of 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 
Unifold, Duofold, Daveno & Kodav. 


Anyone of them will please you. ‘lhe 
Kroehler trade-mark on the metai 
frame of every bed is a GUARANTEE 
OF - QUALITY. Insist on seeing it 
before you buy. 


pa@s For Sale by All Reliable 
FURNITURE STORES 


Don’t accept a substitute. If your 
dealer will not supply you, write us. 


KROEHLER MFG. CO. = 
Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. ¥Y. Kankakee, Ill. Cleveland, O. 
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The Baby Cariole cares for ke 
day and night 


The voice of authority says ‘‘better babies’’ should 
have less handling—more freedom and fresh air. 














The same voice of authority endorses The threefold advantages of the Baby 
the Baby Cariole because it accom- Cariole—Bassinet, Crib and play yard— 
plishes this and much more. make ita practical economy, as well as 

Do you want to keep your baby a boon to both baby and mother. 
healthy—happy—safe and comfortable The Baby Cariole is made light but 






every minute of the time—day or night strong—easily and quickly set up with- 
—winter or summer—indoors or out? out tools—collapses into neat package 
The Baby Cariole will do that. for traveling or storage. 

e 4 


Remember the Name—The Baby Cariole 


Whether you have a baby or not, we 
want you to know all about the Baby ~~ 
Cariole, also about our famous Toys co 
that Teach. Write today for our FREE 
BOOKLET. | 

The Baby Cariole and our Toys that | 
Teach are sola by leading dealers { 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied.. Write for the Book- 
lets anyway. 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 
14 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. 


By;s that Teac 
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Let Us Lend You a Suction Sweeper for 30 Days 
Without Any Cost or Obligation Whatsoever 


During December we will lend a Reeves Suction Sweeper to any Good Housekeeping reader. 
There are + senmgtn no money conditions, no obligations in your acceptance of this offer. It 
is a free demonstration. We want you to give the Reeves Suction Sweeper a thorough trial 
against broom or other vacuum cleaners and if you do not prefer it over all, return it charges 
collect. If you or any of your friends want it, retain the sweeper and mail us $5.00. 


* Reeves Suction Sweeper 


What It Is 
and 
What It Does 


| The Reeves Suction Sweeper is 
| the latest solution and simplifica- 
| tion of vacuum-cleaner idea in its 
| = . handiest form. It is very light; 
. ‘a child can clean withit. Its 
wearing parts are of excellent 
material and workmanship and 
/ we replace free all worn or de- 

fective parts under a five year 
| guarantee. During the past 

two years the Reeves Suc- 
: tion Sweeper has gained 80,000 
| 


Pr ey ete Re nt ee eer users. 
The First of Moving Picture Illustrations | 

showing in one view both the backward and forward 
/ glide, operating the Reeves Suction Sweeper. 
j The Reeves Suction Sweeper combines every qual- 
; ity which goes to make a perfect Christmas gift; 
} pactcray real value and extreme usefulness. Your 
| many friendsand relatives willappreciatea Reeves. 





The Reeves laps up dust wonderfully, cleans rooms with surprising 
facility, speed and lack of effort. It sweeps stair carpets and various 
textures perfectly, adding long life to the article swept. It works 
around and under furniture, into the fibre of rugs and into the button 
depressions of mattresses. All the dust isdrawn into the sweeper and 
cannot reach your lungs. 


The ReevesSuction Sweeper Co. 
51 Broad Street Milford, Conn. 


It is so simple to get the Reeves into your home. 
IDEAL Just drop us a card, without incurring 
any responsibility, and we shall gladly 
XMAS iend it to you 30 days, for free trial 
and free return. Send your request be- 
GIF T fore December 31st. 








The Toaster That 
a Turns theToast 


Tho.sands of housewives now 
make delicately crisp delicious 
toast in a jiffy—two pieces at a 


Where do you keep your soiled 
it clothes and linen till wash day 

ane 9 time without fuss or bother, 
1 comes around ? without risk of burned fingers 
eh i ees or over-scorched bread, they 
i We have developed a new hamper, made use the 

of three-ply veneer, white enameled inside and *xC 

| out. Keeps your soiled clothes fresh and free opeman 

i] from sourness. No rough edges or cracks for dirt 
to gather in. Can be wiped out with a damp cloth. 












An ornament in bathroom, bedroom or pantry. 


You would like one in your home. Write 
for booklet and copy of our direct sale guaran- 
tee bond. Shi 


anywhere in the United 
States, express prepaid 
on approval. 


National Veneer 
Products Co. 


4500 Beiger Street 
MISHAWAKA, IND.- 


Furnished in 


3 sizes, 3 shapes. Prices, 
$3.50, $3.75, and $4.00 


In case there is a dealer 
handling our hampers 
in your town, your 
order will be filled 
through his store. 





Automatic Electric Toaster 


An Excellent Christmas Gift 
The only toaster that turns the toast and toasts 
it to a turn. Makes table toasting a joy. Venti- 
lated top permits you to utilize surplus heat for 
keeping toast or coffee piping hot. Fully guar- 
anteed for two years. Sent anywhere in U. S. 


Cc. 0. D. Complete $4.00 


(2 Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


*Copeman Electric Family 


A proven advancement in cooking 
methods. Will free you of the 
drudgery of kitchen work, requires 
no attention, takes care of itself, 
and saves time, heat, money, labor. 
Ask your electrical dealer, or send 
for descriptive booklet. 


Copeman Electric Stove Co. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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Dim 


Turn Down Your Electric Light 


With a Dim-a-lite you can turn down your electric light same as 
Before, you had either to keep your house in darkness or keep your 
Here comes a clever attachment for dimming 


To Dealers 


Write at 
once for 
our at- 

tractive 


gas. 
electric lights at full glare. 


the light—the 2 DIM-A-LITE 


Gives Five Changes of Light 
a Full—Half—Dim—Night Light—Out 


or current—screws into any socket—nothing to do but pull the 


yyy 


4 


Ny) ae 


=]! 


_ It fits any lam ‘ 2 
chain and dim your light. Why go groping around in the dark when you have to get up 
in the night? No need to burn full current. Upon retiring, turn down your electric lights 
to the desired shade. 

Price, $1.00—Unlimited Guarantee 
At electrical supply, hardware, department and drug stores or direct from us if your 
dealer can’t supply. Write for interesting book No. 22, describing great convenience of a 
Dim-a-lite in the bathroom, sick room, nursery, hallways, etc. 


WIRT COMPANY, Mfrs. and Patentees, Philadelphia, Pa. 





He will realize at once that 
THE CHAMBERS 


Fireless Cooking Gas Range 


is an Ideal Christmas Gift. 


It does what no other gas stove can do. 
It does from one-half to three-fifths of 
your cooking with the gas turned off. 
Consequently the Chambers gives 
you back three out of every five 
cents you are now paying for gas and 
three out of every five minutes you 
are now spending over your stove. 
Thousands of Chambers stoves are in use in 
homes, big apartment buildings and domestic 
science schools, 
Write for our FREE BOOKLET telling all 
about the 25 distinctive features and advantages 
of the Chambers. 
Deliveries can be made in time for Christmas 
through our dealers, or direct where we have 
no dealer. : 
CHAMBERS MFG. CO., 512 E. Jackson Street, SHELBYVILLE, IND. 
The ye marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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The Chambers is made in 21 different 
styles and sizes to meet the require- 
ments of families of all sizes. 
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Mothers say— 


that this sweater is the 
best their child ever 
wore! Designed and 


knitted for the “‘ out-, The 





of-door”’ child; made. Key To 
of elastic neta Quick 
Snow King ‘phate! 
_ Children’ 8 Knit 
‘are ideal , healthful Fall and Winter 





Koh-i-noor makes it easy 
to fasten your own gown. 
Snap’ Snap! Snap!—it’s done 
in half a minute. No hooks to 
catch in hair or lace. No eyes that 
play hide and seek. No need to bother 
“hubby” ! 


Washing can’t rust it—ironing won’t crush it— 
wringing doesn’t loosen it. It is easy to sew on, 
and once attached to a garment, it stays on. 
Endorsed by leading dressmakers—sold everywhere. 
Made in 13 sizes, black japan or nickel plate. .10c 
per card of 12—with valuable coupon attached. 
Write for our illustrated Book of Premiums showing 
600 Gifts, given free for Koh-i-noor coupons. 

Look for Kon-i-noor on all up-to-date ready- 

made garments—you will know tt by the 

detters K-I-N stamped on each fastener. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 137 S Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague Dresden Par's Warsaw 
Lorvdon Montreal 





clothing for gitl or boy —Warm, in nce 
able and stylish. ' 


Note the military collar 
and also the ribbed cuff 
which fits firmly to the ankle, 
over the rubber or inside the 
overshoe. This is a suit you 
have been asking for. 


A substantial, sightly kit 
suit for bg vigorous young- 
ster. Specify ‘‘SNOW 
KING ” and take no other. 

Write to us if dealer does 
not carry 
American Knitting Co., 
Waltham Mass. 
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Like every Keepclean, it is made to keep clean 
easily. Dirt cannot easily adhere to its ‘‘face’’ of 
pure, untarnishable aluminum. 

Like every Keepclean, it keeps in service after 
years of satisfactory wear. Its genuine boar bris- 
tles (we use no substitutes of any 
kind) seem never to fall out. 
They are permanently fastened 
into a bed of the famous 
‘Florence’? composition 
(not mere cement). 


Practically Unbreakable 


Its satiny “Black Ivory’ fin- 
ish will adorn your room. 
Ask your dealer first. If be 
basn’t it, we will mail di- 
rect, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, 75c. 
FLORENCE MPG. CO. 
-1 Pine 8t., Florence 
(Northampton) 
Mass., U.8.A:; 
Sole Makers of 
Pro-f hy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean 
Toilet Brushes 




















President 


Sugnaniiore 
For Christmas 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry— 
saves time and temper every 
time he dresses. Try it and 
see! The 12 beautifully de- 
signed boxes add the final 
touch to an ever-welcome 
gift. At stores or prepaid, 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back” 


Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 


THE ©. A. EDGARTON MFG. 00. 
826-850 Main St. Shirley, Mass. 


Write for 
free folder 
on Keepclean 
Hair, Mili- 
tary, Clothes 
Brus 
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and Your 
Library Table 
Becomes a 
Handsome Desk. 


Double Service 
One Piece—One Space 


A roomy, substantial table with spe- 

cially built desk-top drawer. Extra 

strong, a complete desk or table, as 

_ fancy wills. Nickel-plated metal slides 

insure easy action. 75 styles, all woods and 

finishes. Ask your ler and write for 
free booklet No. 16 


Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 


DOILIES 
ALWAYS READY TO USE 


Made of heavy, white bond paper, so deeply embossed 
and die cut as to reproduce faithfully many beautiful lace 
and linen patterns. 

Artistic and convenient. 10 cents and the name of your 
druggist or stationer will bring you a handsome doily tea set 
and a coupon good for 6 cents on your next 25 cent purchase. 
NO MORE THAN TWO SAMPLE SETS TO A CUSTOMER 
Special Holiday Assortment 50 cents 
MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 








Detroit, Michigan 


ae 


World’s Largest Exelnsiv> Man: - 
facturers of Parlor and Librar, 
Table: 


Covered by 4 patents 





EXT time you buy 
a pair of garters for 
the boy or girl, get 
Children’s 


AicRory 


Garters 
Protect the stockings between rubber and rubber 


They’ll save lots of darning above 
the knees; keep hose up snug; and 
they last a long time. 
Extra quality; metal parts covered; 
strong, rustless pin. 

Say Hickory to your dealer: they're 


15 to 25 cts. according to size. Trial 
pair 20cts. by mail: state age of child. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 
325 Racine Ave. Chicago 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 











é ** Baby’s Welfare’”’ 


Every mother will be interested in this 
complete booklet of information regarding 
the first year of babyhood. 
Tells how to guard against the ills of baby-time, 
what todototake baby safely over the most critical 
moment of his life. Tells also about the wonderful 


Sidway Collapsible Carriage 


which insures the utmost in comfort and safety—the 
exceptionally gentle riding carriage. Thousands of 
children have passed through a happy, healthy 
babyhood in our collapsible carriages. You'll be 
interested in the Sidway patent exclusive Adjust- 
able E-Z Spring—enables you to adjust the 
carriage regularly to take care of baby’s in- 
creasing weight. 

Upholstered in the famous Fabrikoid, 
made exclusively for us by the Dupont 
Fabrikoid Company, sole manufacturers. 

Get your Sidway dealer to show it to 

you. We'll tell you his name when 

you write for your booklet. 


Sidway Mercantile Company 
500 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Dealers : Write regarding exclu- 


Sive agency on this easy-selling, 
nationally advertised line. 


Note how easily and 
snugly it folds up. 
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following marmalades: 


Mustard Pickle and Golden 


Lady Betty 
S. S. Pierce 


ERE are hend-prepared products made in a Brookline kitchen by a lady known to her in- 
timates as Lady Betty. MINCE-MEAT, MUSTARD PICKLE, PICCALILLI, and the 
Grape-Fruit-Orange, Orange, Pineapple-Orange. = 


Any of these ao yor products will make a very acceptable Christmas gift. 
Christmas: We will send pon xeowes 3 jars (assorted) Marmalade and 1 pint jar each of Piccalilli, 
lonserve upon receipt of $2.00, money order or bills. 


air sold in such stores as Park & Tilford, Charles & Co., New York; the 
, Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, John Gilbert, Jr., 
celphia; O’ Brien & Co., Detroit. Trial jar by mail 25 cents. 


LADY BETTY, Inc., 1624 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


if your grocer won’t supply you, the parcel post will. 









Special offer for 







Order today. 





Boston; Mitchell Fletcher Co., Phila- 




















Home-Made 
Christmas Goodies 


will be better if you'll use Colburn's 
Spices. That mince pieand thefruit 
cake, the pumpkin pie or the spice 
drops and the gingerbread men for 
the Christmas tree will have the true 
flavor of first-class spices if you'll use 


Colburn’s 
* Spices 


in the holiday baking. And the nut- 
brown turkey, hot, savory and juicy- 
good, will havethe satisfying quality 
of flavor atits very best if you'll usea 
littleof Colburn’s Poultry Seasoning. 
It givesazest that youcan’ tgetinany 
other way—but the eating’s the proof. 

THE A. COLBURN CO., Philadelphia 


ps. Send 25¢ for a seasonable special 
— package of Colburn’sSpices, to prove 
boom th:ir worth—generous sifting canis- 
aie ters of Cinnamon, Cloves wns 
anda sore of Poultry Seasoning 
too. 
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DUCKLING FLEECE 


. Never more than I5c a yard—27 inches wide 


Look Your Prettiest 


at Home 


You can have your negligees both 
warm and becoming at very little 
cost if you make them of Merri- 
mack Duckling Fleece. 
As handsome a finish as ever perfected 
in a flannelette. There are dainty colors 
and designs suitable for every age andcom- 
plexion. Special patterns for children’s 
wear. Ask yourdealer for the genuine with 
the name Merrimack Duckling Fleece 
stamped on the back of the selvage. 
Material for 
Doll’s Kimono 
with pattern stamped on 
back, if you send 10c with 
your name and address and 
your dealer's name. State 
whether for 12-in. or 14-in. 
doll. Material shows a 


dainty rosebud on pink or 
blue kackground. Address 


Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


51 Dutton 
Street 
LOWELL 
MASS. — 
eve? LNs 
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DINGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 255 CARO AES 


For Social Play 


Congress Cards are Pork nd 
to eye and hand. Art backsin 
full color. Air-Cushion Finish 
makes dealing a pleasure. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


CLUB INDEXES © 


= il CYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


For General Play 
Better Cards ‘can not be had 
at the price. Good cards can 
not be sold for less than 
Bicycle. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, CINCINNATI U.S.A. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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can Make 
a Cat— 


A good cat too, 
and lots of fun 
modelling it out of 


You don’t need to be an artist. 
sorts of things. 
stays plastic—never hardens and is clean and antiseptic. 
Not mussy like clay and needs no water. 
trains the fingers and eyes. 
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SEE THAT YOUR NEXT SET 
OF FURS BEARS THIS LABEL 


Albrecht Furs 
QUALITY " FIRST 


" The correctly attired woman 
Latest Designs pays articular attention to the 
kind of furs she wears as the design and style. 
The wearers of ‘Albrecht ¢ ‘Quality Furs now xno tens 
of thousands—they have learned from ex- 
perience that the Albrecht label is their 7 
guaranty of correct style and high 
grade quality at a reasonable price. 


FUR STYLE BOOK 


So before you select your Furs 
write usfor our Big Fur Style 
Book—free. Itis the result of 
our 59 years’ uberiene. Illus- 
trates and describes a large 
assortment of peenctel Furs 
at a wide range of p 


Albrecht Quality Furs will 
be shipped subject to your 
inspection—at our risk. 
In requesting our Free 
Fur Book you obligate 
yourself in no way— 
simply inclose 4c for 
postage and ask for 
Albrecht’s “Fur 

Facts and Fash- 

ions” No172. 

ing’ kindly. 

ing kindly 

address us 

case of Pte 


SS 











HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


Anyone can model all 
Plasticine can be used over and over. It 


Splendid fun and 


Various sized outfits with complete directions for model 


ling, designing and building. 


Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art-dealers. 
Send for big free Toy Book. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, P. 0. Box 598D, Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of “Toys that Teach” 
Se RENEE. A ee ER 
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Index Cabinet 


keeps your recipes systemat- 
ically filed. 

Hontiscaely finished Gold- 
en or Natural Oak or Natural Beech Cabi- 
nets with 23 Printed pane oy which fae. the 

recipes you copy or paste on e 100 Horizontall 
Ruled, 3x5 Index Cards we furnish. . 
80c. postpaid anywhere in U. S 


ffe Sectional Reidienns 


are expansible so they may-be made to fit the growing 
needs of your library. 

Weis Catalog ‘*H”’ offers 
exceptiona! values. It will 
help you choose sections or 
stacks to meet your own re- 
quirements, 

This Solid, Seasoned Oak 
Case has 8 ft. book space, roomy 
drawer, top and French base. 

Handsomely finished Golden, 
Natural, Weathered or Fumed 
—Double, Metal-framed Sliding 
Glass Doors: Dust-proof, com- 
pact and economital. Doors 
operate noiselessly, without 
friction. See Price below. 

Get Weis. Catalog « “‘H'’— 
Shows two complete lines of 
Sectional Bookcases in designs, 
woods and finishes to harmonize 
with other high class furnishings 
——at prices to suit your purse. 


Ihe 2c" Wanutacturing Co, 
MONROE, MICH: 





New York Office: $12-80 Fries weight Pad 
75 Fohn Streete and Central States. 


Recipe 
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“LET US HAVE PEACE” 
The Song of Ages: On Earth on geo Page Bae arate 
A beautiful gift picture, by Ethel Wright. Exclusive 


She Copley: Prints 


For 20 yours o Bal Moek of Good Sees te Pictares 


UNSURPASSED FOR GI 
At Art Stores, or sent on approval. a 00 to $100.00. 
Above picture, 7x9, $1.25; 10x12, $2.50; 16x20, $5.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue, practically a Handbookof Amer- 
ican Art, sent on receipt of 25 cents (stamps ted) ; 
this cost deducted from subsequent purchase 0; of Prints. 


Also a distinguished new series 


 Bhe-Copleu- Etchings 


Your Family Portraits done privately from daguerreo- 
types, old photographs, tintypes, etc. Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 35 Harcourt St., BOSTON 

Boston Salesroom ; Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
New New York Salesroom : Oraftsman Building, 6 E. 39th Street 
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Denver, Colorado, Shopping District 


A Scene in Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts. 


E offer the user of small space a sean own circulation of 375,000 copies, the result of our 
i 


policy of guaranteeing the reliabi 


ty of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 


illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.50 
per agate line each insertion. February forms close January 2nd. Write for more information. 


Address SMALL AD DEPARTMENT Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


# a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 c¢s.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 p7., 15 cts. 


ACIERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, hand-colored, on 
imported, deckled-edged, hand-made stock, will be sent on approval. 
Exclusive designs. Original thoughts. Both words and design will 
appeal to those desiring distinctive cards for their own use or private sale 


among their friends. Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDI ty 100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. For Christmas. 
100 Visiting Cardsand Card Case, $1.00. Writeforsamples. 
F.B.ESTABROOK, 139A SummerSt., BOSTON, MASS. 


PETER RABBIT 


JOLLY LITTLE BUNNY in blue coat and white 
trousers, having pint hot water bottle in body. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 

Cotton-tail, natural shape, pure white skin, pink 
jewel eyes, fur tail; holds nearly quart, $1.50. 


MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


7 A TT | 
y) : é 3 I. % 
\ * GIFT GUIDE, A 


y 

NY Storehouse ot Suggestions for Christmas Buying. Tel: 

YY you how to get extraordinary value for your money. Make 
your selections from it in the co.nfort of your home. No 
pressing you to make hasty purchases. The 107 pages have 
@ wealth of beautiful illustrations of thoughtful and die- 
tinetive gifts. Be on our mailing list. Send name and 
address on postal. You will receive Gift Guide promptly. 

Supply limited, 

PETER PAUL & SON, 186 North Pearl St. 
i.stablished 42 years BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fur Choker Collar and Cuff Set 


Latest Parisian Creation 


Adds beauty and style to any Dress, 
Suit or Coat 


$2 COMPLETE. 


Readily attached, made of beautiful Fur, 
extra width, in all colors—Black, Brown, 
Grey, White, &c. A dainty, acceptable gift. 
Orders promptly filled upon receipt 
of price. Postage prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Direct from manufacturer 


E. Hart, Dept. B, 1328 Broadway, New York 


| end to The Starr Piano Company of Richmond, Indiana, for 
| their catalog of player music. Contains all the popular music 
of the day. A saving of one-third on all mail orders. Rolls de- 
livered by parcel post, no matier where you live, without extra charge. 
| Guaran.eed perfect in their operation or replaced without cost to you. 


_ AGIFT WITH A PURPOSE—TO SERVE Sd on te io 


table. It eliminates the “‘Pass-Me” annoyance and serves the 
meals better than a maid. Housewives are demanding it. 
$7.50 up. Send for Booklet. 

The McGraw Mfg. Co., 39 South Street, McGraw, N. Y. 


4 4 This handy Wheel Tray will lighten 

A Lasting Gif ¢ *‘her’’ labors for years! It rolls easily 

anywhere. Takes full meal to table 

and then clears it in one trip! A sefnd and ormamtental present. 

Two Oval Trays, Heavy Steel, 26in. and 28in. Finely finished. 
Rubber tired wheels. §10 ex. ppd. Pac. Coast $12. 


Booklet Free. WHEEL TRAY CO., 433 West 61st Pl., Chicago, III. 


THEY BOUGHT 


£ es 2am 


—direct from our factory—and elim- 
inated the Retailer and his profit. 

Buy your Sectional Bookcases the 
same way. Send ow for complete 
Catalog No. 53. 

Cc. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 





Nearly 2,000 standard and classical 
selections in the famous “GENTURY EDITION,” 
at only 10¢ a copy. Published prices 25c to$i. We 

guarantee satisfaction or return money. A// grades; for 
Teaching, Drawing Room, or Concert use. Very finest 

edition; Foreign and American composers. 

Ask your dealer for “CENTURY ” eatalog. If he 

does not carry the line, send us his name and we will 

mail you complete catalog FREE, 

CENTURY MUS. PUB. CO., 231 W. 4@th St., N. Y. 


Satin Boudoir 


Slippers 
Black, White, Red, 
Blue, Pink, Laven- 
der and Old Rose. 
Sizes 24 to8 
Price $1.25 “SS Fiexible leather 
Free Delivery —— sole, Are as com- 
fortable as they are dainty. Also in kid and felt for the whole family. 
Send for Shoe Catalogue G 
UNITED SLIPPER CO., 84 Washington St., HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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Useful Christmas Gifts 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A Perfect Knife 
for Grape Fruit 


The blade of this knife is made from finely tempered, high quality, cutlery steel, curved soas to remove center and tocut cleanly 
and quickly around the edge, dividing the fruit in segments ready for eating. An added feature is the round end which prevents 
cutting the outer skin. The popularity of grape fruit is growing so rapidly that this utensil for time-saving and handiness is a 
necessity. For Sale at the best dealers, fi not found with your hardware dealer we would be glad to send by mail, providing 
dealer’s name is sent, with 50 cents, which covers cost of postage. THE EMPIRE KNIFE CO., Dept. 9, Winsted, Conn. 




























% Munson Radiator China Heating Cabinet 












Mg, 
Sy — UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER Fits any shape Radiator—new invention for warming dishes— 
ow a a. te pressing. ions cost—or subjecting to over heating—will keep Soho 
: 5 t ithout —appearance bea: 
oe ne Oneness oes eae. Se aie capeal nctintall out ghet St DE toa tak ay 











Guaranteed, Circular fre. Sighs, Mi, 29 far, as ee ee 


* HOME IRONING MACHINE 


An inexpensive machine that irons clothes many times faster than with flat- 
irons; does it better and very much cheaper. Can be heated at an hourly 
cost of less than one cent. 30 Day Free Trial. Send for free booklet. 


The Modern Laundry Equipment Company, 1123 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio! 


FOREST Home SAUSAGE 


Y XKTest its delicious goodness on your table now! 
Choicest cuts of little milk-fed Virginia-grown 

pigs, prepared under an old Colonial recipe. 

Parchment wrapped in 1 Ib. pac! —at the 
farm. Shipped direct to you in 5, 10, 25 

% and 50 Ib. boxes at 30c Ib. prepaid, 


, The porortal 84 Ib, Merrow Veougm Glonner ON NUT CRACKER 


. Endorsed Good ag 
stitute. Absolute ARS Lee a : The perfect nut cracker that cracks 
woman can handle as easily as a carpet sweeper. Pecans, English Walnuts, Brazil 


The = and similar nuts by cracking from 


WRITE TODA’ booklet orp their ends so that meats come out 

. tise tg gg gr in perfect halves. Price $1.00 post- 
Good Territory Still Open. Agents and Dealers Write. paid. Agents wanted. 

PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. 

Box 127-B ‘aco, Tex. 


Anexcellent way to destroy all odors, Paint, To- 
baceo, Kitchen, ‘Bath and Sick Room, ete., without 
leaving any other odor. 
Men know the less “smoked up’’ a room is, the 
better tastes “a smoke,’’ Women are enthusiastic. 
Pure Platinum and alcohol do the trick. Also 
makes an ideal perfume Diffuser, far more effeo- 
tive than the ordinary Atomiser or sachets. No 
flame, no wear, the leading Gift——All-year-round, 
very attractive. 
Glass Flask, white or blue. $2.50. Glass Flask, 










The Woman Who Wants To Save More 


will find no surer help than this simple—com- 
pact—systematic method of ears and 







=e a en ex) nares. a 8 
complete system specially design ‘or 
the home—Monthly vertical files and card 
systems keep bills and all records in at- 
tractive filing case. 
A Lasting Christmas Gift 
Standard Family $1.50. Oak and Mahogany 
Gift Cases $2.50 and $3.50. At leading dealers 
or sent on approval on receipt of price—illustrated 
cireular on request. 
The Keynart 0o.,40 Central Sq.,Keene,N.H. 





























































Sani-Steel 


Kitchen Cabinet and 
Bath Cabinet. White 
enameled. As easy to 
clean as a china dish. 
No wood, no mice, 
no bugs, no odor. 
Scientifically correct. 
As inexpensive as 
wooden cabinets of 
same size and design. Send for 



























































7 ‘« illustrated booklet, Dept.'A «bite or blue, Silver mounted, $2.75. German Silver. Copper, Brass, impossible to upset, 
= rights itseif, $3 50. If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name with your remittance. 
ke / ; Columbia School Supply Co. Circular on request. {, 8. Pia m Deodorizing Co.,136 Liberty St, New York 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


This Catalog FREE 


Write for tt — 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is 
the largest in the world. 


Save Magazine Money 


° _. YOUR FAVORITE 
Diffu CS perRFuUME 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE->WHEAT 
FLOUR wens as HEALTH BRERD 
better then coke dp z : 








































ger, Le Any more than 3000 nutritious. 
'e js an Offers. It’sa Big CHILDREN need 
Money-Saver. Send us your name thenourishing bread 





and address today. 

w : 
(almost 28 3 ftin size) aspen 25c 
J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 

Magazine Agen 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., 







made of this flour. 


If your grocer does 
not sell it, we will 
supply you direct. 


—— 
‘Culcaco, iLL. mY | Cook Book and Prize Recipe for making Raisin Bread FREE. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


*x“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment 
Buiidings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are modern 


and thoroughly satisfactory. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. G 14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 634 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
75 
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-Marble Bread Slab 


of the Famous Regal Blue Marble 


ae mia ites ten bread and make it quicker than 
= a eo Especially nice for beaten biscuit 
and candy. os ee Proof—Beautiful. 

Send $2.50 for a slab 14x21 inches—polished, boxed and 
delivered by express to your home address. Other sizes in 
proportion. Regal Blue is the hardest and most beautiful 
Marble on the market. Money back if not satisfied. 

An idea] Christmas present to yourself, your friend or cook. 


WILSON HARDY ROME, GA, 














The SAYBROOK ‘jms VENTILATOR 


Assures Fresh Air 
without draft. It fits 
any window. Sold on 
10 days’ trial. Write 
for circular today. 














Regular Price tye RAPID VACUUM washer 


* Ww WASHER Ww Apaanipale 
Sold on 30 days’ trial, Suction. 









to to minutes. A child can operate it. 


Agents Wanted. eres price on sample postpaid. 


r terms and trial offer. 


STEWART- SKINNER CO. 137 Cherry St., Worcester, Mass. 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not 
cheap stereotyped fabrics, made in unlimited 

quantities; but rugs that are different and sold 
only through exclusive shops. We are only too 
glad to submit sketch in color to harmonize with 
surroundings of the room. Woven in selected 
camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in 
any color tone. Any length, any width—seam- 
less up to 16 ft. Order through your furnisher. 
Write us for color card—today. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 


Un! Christmas Candy, 
—Home Made 


Can't you just smell the chocolate and molasses 
cooking on the kitchen stove now ? 

And no waste by burning or making “pully” 
candy brittle by cooking too long. This year we’re 
going to use the safeguard 


* WILDER 


Improved Candy Thermometer 


Professional candy makers can’t afford to make 
mistakes, they use thermometers and many are 
“Wilder’’ made. 

It makes home candy cooking sure because 
it is so marked to show you just when the 
candy is done. Specially useful when making 
boiled frostings. 


Can't burn your fingers because it has a perma- 
nent wooden handle. Easy to clean; heavy copper 
plated and strong; stands 11 inches high. 

Makes a fine little Xmas gift for a friend. Price 
$1.00 at your hardware store. optician’s, house fur- 
nishing store or ——. If your dealer hasn't the 
“‘Wilder’’ home candy thermometer then we will 
supply you direct on receipt of price and your 
dealer’s name. 


Charles Wilder Company 
TROY, NEW YORK 
Makers of Guaranteed Accurate Thermometers 
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Washes everything from blankets to 
fine laces. Tub of clothes washed in 


Good. .Housekeeping Magazine 





Washproof Name Tapes 


In Neat Christmas Package 


Names, initials, numbers, etc., in various attractive styles of 
lettering, on a very finely woven, narrow white linen tape. 
For marking clothing and household linen. Will not wash out. 
Especially useful in hospitals, boarding schools, etc. 
100 tapes, with name or other wording, 50c; 50 for 35c. 
100 tapes, with initials or numbers, 35c; 50 for 25c. 


SAMPLES FREE 
Sterling Name Tape Co., 28 Curtice Street, Winsted, Conn. 


ASample Apron! 1}. 
Will Cost yer 10c 


Send us name of your dealer (who should keep Dean 
lockstitched Aprons ani Rompers,) with 1oc for packing and 
postage, and we will send you an embroidered round apron. 

THE W. H. DEAN 00., 202 Everett Bidg., New York City 
(Dealers, Write for Particulars.) 








The world’s leading harp builders offer you now a 
complete range of selection. Lyon & Healy, the 
world’s standard superior harp. Washburn Harp, 
the perfect harp at a popular price. Clark Irish 
Harp, the pretty little sweet toned harp for artists 
and beginners. All made in the great factory of 
Lyon & Healy. Sold on easy terms if you prefer. 
Write for book on any of these harps. 

Lyon & Healy, 23-39 E. Adams St., eer 
































A pee Gift 


For Maid, Nurse and Housekeeper 


that will be sensible and much appreci- 
ated will be one of the celebrated 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 


Known everywhere as quality garments 
and can be had at nolan department 
stores. In many smart models. Style 
illustrates Maid’s Uniform No. 295, ot 
black or French grey cotton alpaca 
Price $3.00. 
Write for Style Book: 
A (Maid Uniforms) or B (Nurse Uniforms) 
Henry A. Dix & Sons Company 

¢ Dix Building, New York 


















An Arts and Crafts 
7” 
Christmas Novelty 
AN artistic addition toany home. Makes a pleasing gift for 
+2 a wedding, holiday, birthday, anniversary or at any other 
time. Made carefully of best materials, dé ainty, yet strong. 
Bowl is one-piece French polished hardwood—z anvil and ham- 


mer of steel, plated in copper, brass, silver, nickel or gun metal 
as you prefer. Thorough guarantee given with every one. 


At Your Ware Dealer—or by Prepaid Parcel Post 
See this new and novel Nut Bowlat your Arts and Crafts Deal- 
er's or your Jeweler’ s. T hey have it or wi!l arrange to get it 
tor you. Where youcan’t obtain it this way, send to us direct. 


Dealers Write Us. 


PARSONS NUT BOWL COMPANY 
Murphy Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Good Housekeeping Magazirie 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Good prices paid. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time 


Correspondence Course Not Required 
DETAILS FREE 
Cincinnati, O. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING C9., 432 Atlas Building, 


“MY LEMON VERBENA” 


“More strangely sweet than any- 
thing else that grows.” Of all our new 
sachets this one is menting with the 
most pronounced favor he beauti- 

ful craft-woven package, 
of old fashioned gardens, w: 
you to exclaim with delight. “Made of 
green silk, the color of 

itself. Boxed with ¢ 


hison Line at the best 

New Catalog of Thoughtful Gifts”’ ret 
upon request. Rely upon it to answer gift quest 

for birthdays, engagements, weddings, p aaN nora 
for “thank offerings,” friendly remembrances, whist 
prizes, bon voyage,—-all gift occasions. 


POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, Dept. E. T., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ORIENTAL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
DIRECT FROM IMPORTERS 

Opera Bag 60c, Special to introduce our latest 
novelties, imported Opera Bag, 

made of Habutai Silk, hand painted beautifully with 

assorted floral designs, in pink, lavender, light blue, 

navy blue and Alice blue: size 6x9 inches. Regular 

price, $1.25. Introductory offer, 60c. prepaid. 


Card Case, 45c 


Made of Kabe Crepe 
silk, linedwith leather, 
3 Sem permyerte 
hand-paint i 

cerorted oral designs in 
Pink, lavender, light blue, Alice blue, navy bine. 
Size 2142414 inches. Reg. price, 85e, Our special 
offer, 450 prepaid. Special offer Card Case with 














Bag. $1.00 prepaid. 
rite for our free catalog, Big Offer to ny 
ORIENTAL NOVELTY CO., 611 Broadway, Ni. 








Cas Haver 
An Ideal Holiday Gift 


Are better than marking ink tor wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Any name in fast color thread 
can be woven into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 
12 doz., $1.25 for six doz., 85c for 3 doz. These mark- 
ings more than save their cost by preventing laundry 
losses. They make a dainty, individual gift. Have 
your friends’ names woven. Orders filled in a week 


through your dealer, or write for samples, order blanks, 
catalogue of woven names, trimmings, frillings, etc., direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
614 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 












Damage to the skin caused | 
cold, windy days can be prevent 
Keep the skin clear and soft, and 
beautify the complexion by using 


CrEME DE MERIDOR 


Atany store 25c and 50c. 
Send for sample. 


THEDE MERIDORCO 
> 26 Johnes Street, Newburgh, N. 
Frances Starr, 
popular leading lady, says: 


“Thank you for introducing me to 
Creme De Meridor. It is indeed 
remarkable.” 


¥. 
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Invitations, Announcements, 
EDDING : Highest —— engraving only. 
Correct forms, moderate prices. 
Crane’s Kid Finisn paper exclusively. Please ask for samples“A.”” 
A. Wadsworth ‘o., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Jewelers and Stationers. Write us. 


Ideal Xmas 
Gif A Piedmont 


Southern Red Ce- 
dar Chest is the ideal Xmas, 
birthday or wedding giit. Pro 
x teets furs, woolens and plumes 

from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. 15 days’ free trial in your own home to 
prove its beauty and money saving value. Shipped 
direct from factory at low factory prices. Freight 
prepaid. Write for particulars of FREE TRIAL. 
offer. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 
Dept. 37, Statesville, N.C. 


Large Velvet $4.50 
Suede Skins | == 


Excellent for making infinite variety of 
decorations Fy gifts of intrinsic 
ales. Unsi for their tes soft- 


ness and fascinating colors. Wort 2.50 
Size, 24 to 30 inches in width by 36 




















Book Free 


Write for 64 pase illustrated 
all designs, 
Write 















each. 


to 38 inches in length. Satisfaction guar- 


Send for Free Color and Sampie 


Folder: also Catalog of 
unique high class 


Leather Gifts 


at mail order prices. Will solve your gift 
problem and show a variety of fine and useful 
articles for your own home. Write a postal now. 
Onondaga Hide & feather, Co. 
508 East Water St., acuse, N. Y 





FOR HIS 
CHRISTMAS 


Give him for 1915 a 


A daily calendar (twelve monthly 
pads) on bond paper, and leather 
cover holding two months at a® 
Insert new pad each 
month. Note engagements 
ahead. Tear off leaves daily 
and ——— is impossible. 
Size 3% sin 
Just fits the ‘vest pocket 
Good Black Leather 
Cenuine Pigskin or Seal 
 Buek Morocco (dk. red) 
* Genuine Walrus 
Extra, name in gold 
” Silver Penell in loop 91.00 
Postpaid on receipt of price— Money back if not satisfied 


ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 1122 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Cake Secrets 


36-Page Book FREE 


Contains many cake recipes, 


thoroughly tried and tested, also 
valuable hints on cake baking. One 
woman writes us: “I learned more 
about cake making from “Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” Write today 
for this book. 


SWANS DOWN 
zene? CAKE FLOUR 


No Not Self-Rising f Rising 


FOR HOME CAKE BAKING 
An excellent flour for the finest, whitest cakes 
and puddings. Keeping qualities just as 
good in July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cooking teach- 
ers. Sold by leading grocers in clean 
sanitary packages. If you cannot get it, 
write us. IGLEHEART BROS. 


Dept. G, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 


time. 
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Moneyback Advertisements 





Ask her about our training. Her address and the above 
literature will be sent if you will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


374 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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BECOME. 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn | 
$10 to $25 a week as | 
nurses. Our graduates | 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual ex :eri- 
ences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua | 
nurse in your vicinity. 


Genuine Hair Seal Moc- 
casins made by Alaska 
Indians. Finely beaded. 
Warm and comfortable. 
Guaranteed. 

Men’s sizes - $2.25 
Women's sizes 2.00 
Children’s - - 1.00 
Infant’s - - - .75 
Postpaid to any part. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


INDIAN BASKETS 


Finely woven baskets of Cedar 
bark made by Indian women. 
With or without covers. Pretty 
designs. Size 2x2 round. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Special price, soc. 


Send for Catalogue of largest collection 
of Indian Curios and Souvenirs typical 
of Alaska and North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


819 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 


A Useful, Inexpensive Gift 
Aprons and Dust Cap, ‘: $ 


Postpaid frcm our factory to you 
Actual $2 value 





















comfortably and healthfuliy by wearing 
the HERRICK CORSET. Our patented 
light ‘‘Inner-Lift’’ belt gives great relief to 
all Me mes and small—needing nat- 
ural] abdominal support. Doctors endorse 
it for wearing after operations or for any ab- 


Go! 
@% YOU CAN REALLY 
a 5% REDUCE YOURSELF 











about it. The HERRICK CORSET is 
adjustable to your figure, gives style and 
greater comfort than any average corset. 
Made of firm, snow-white coutil with six 
hose supporters. Fashionable models: 
Style ‘“‘B"’ (medium low bust), Style ““C” 
(medium high bust). Give style and size 
when ordering. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price $5.00 

Sizes 31 to 36. Price $6.00 
We pay parcel post. Money refunded im- 
mediately if you're not satisfied. Remit by 
money order today. Reliable agents wanted. 



















RRICK CORSET CO., 


. HE 
1918 Grant Pk. Bldg Chicago 





mem 


Xmas Gift st 


SHARPENER A'S GRINDER 


Why Use Dull Knives and Scissors? 
mem xk K WICKSHARP 


is a machine that makes every- 
one—Man, Woman or Child— 
competent to sharpen knives and 
scissors. No experience necessary. 
Does the work in a jiffy. Saves 
its cost quickly and lasts a life- 
time. Needed by everybody 
everywhere. Tested, approved 
and guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Send for one now. 





AGENTS—This is one of the livest propo- 
sitions you can control. Send for exclusive 


CE 
POSTPAID y territory contract. Big money in it for you. 
Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co., 435 Atlas Block, Chicago 
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CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
LASSIES 


Throughout the 
United States to 
supply 


300,000 
Poor People 
with 


CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 





COV ERALI—Perca e 
peat white figures on 
eadet blue ground. 
Trimmed with white 
binding on eck, 
shoulders, cuffs, pock- 
et and belt. 


Amoskeag Ginghams 
—neat blue checks, 
Trimmed with bias 
folds of same material 
on skirt, bib and 
pocket. 





TEA APRON—Fine Extra Quality Lawn. American 

When ordering Crossbar Lawn. Trimmed with beau- Apron Co 

mention Set D. Dainty Embroidery  tiful Embroidery and J 
State size. Rufile, Silk Bow. Pocket to match. Dept. 5, Summit, N. J. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, 


| 
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Send Donations to 
COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 





118 W. 14th Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St., Chicago 


use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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DORSEY Aluminum 
Milk Bottle Covers 


NIQUE little caps that snap 

on after removing the paste- 

board seals—so that the milk 
will ‘‘pour’’ easily, and the contents 
be protected against odors, flies and 
fingers coming in contact with the 
glass rim. 
Dorsey Covers are instantly fitted 
to the ordinary milk bottle, and last 
for years. They are so_practical 
and convenient that careful ‘house- 
wives everywhere are using and 
praising them. 

Send for sample. By prepaid 

parcel post 10c. each. 


Dorsey Mfg. Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 










Delivered Uy 
YY, 
Copper - - $5.00 tYy 
S Silver -- $7.50 ZB 


Moncy back if you're not satisfied. 


KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 


Can Not Be Bought in any Stores 


I design and make gifts that are delightfully distinctive. 
This tray (12x18 inches) with hand embossing on solid 
plate of copper or silver (glass protected) and with solid 
mahogany frame, is only one of many. 
Let me send you my illustrated Book of Gifts-—unique 
hand-made gifts, not likely to be duplicated. It’s free, 7 
Money back instantly if you’re not perfectly 
Z satisfied with any article you buy from me. 


Z Charles N. Kain 





ty 
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Wy inh = Arrott Bldg. 
“Monn Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















’ Keeps It Comfortable All Day 


You wake up to a warm house if your 
heating. plant is equipped with the 
Jewell Heat Controller (with time clock 

attachment). 

It reduces the heat during the night and 
automatically increases it to the day tem- 

perature by the time you rise. And it keeps 

the house within one degree of this uniform 
temperature every hour of the day—without any 

attention or trouble on your part. 

By automatically couteelling 


* dampers and drafts, the Jewel! 
T= saves stair-climbing and reduces 
HEAT coal bills. Guaranteed efficient 

co on any heating plant. Lasts a 


lifetime. Installed by dealers on 
30 days’ trial. 

Booklet Free—Make your family cozy and healthy 
this -winter... Write; now for “‘ The House Comfort- 
able,”” which describes the money-saving, comfort- 
giving Jewell. 


JEWEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 22 Clark St., Auburn, N.Y. 


December 1914 
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Moneyback Advertisements 
The Easy 


Cleans and dyes, at one opera- 
tion, cotton, silk, wool, satin, vel- 
vet, lace or feathers. Gives fresh, 
brilliant colors because it contains 
soap. Colors are even, free from 
streaks, and absolutely fast, 

Being in cake form, Maypole Soap 
does not scatter, waste or make a mess. 
Has long been England’s favorite 
home dye because it’s easy to use and 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

24 colors—will give any shade. Colors 
10c—Black 15c, postpaid oon United 


States or Canadian , with book- 
let, ‘How to Dye.”’ Address orders to 


Maypole Soap tome bys 


FRANK L. BENEDICT & CO., Montreal, Canada 





~Roval Black Fruit Cake 


A most delicious Fruit Cake is now on the market. 
One of the main features of this cake is its absolute 
cleanliness. Every currant, raisin, etc., in the cake 
is sterilized. 


In every 60 pound mixture there are only four pounds of 
flour, giving some idea of the amount of candied fruits, 


raisins, nuts, etc., used. 

The Fruit is prepared so the cake cuts perfectly smooth. 
This product is baked by a process whereby the entire 
flavor of all ingredients is retained. 


“ Ropal lack fruit Cake’’ 


is made in a bakery operated exclusively by women. Cake 
is made in two pound prints, and packed in fancy carton. 
Price $1.60 per cake. 


Sent prepaid to any part of the world 
HOENSHEL & EMERY LINCOLN, NEB. 


The “Marion Harland” 


Registered Trade-Mark U. S. Patent Office 


: a Coffee Pot 


acna/ Saves 40% 
y war ian of Ground 
Coffee and will 
make your 
coffee bever- 
age in five 
minutes with- 
out fuss or 


bother. 

























No waiting — no machinery — no glass 
parts to break—no tubes to clog up and 
get foul. Just use WATER and fine 
GROUND COFFEE—that’s all. 


Buy one from your dealer, or the size you may se- 
lect will be delivered free to any P. O. address, at the 
following prices: 4-cup size (I qt.) $1.25; 8-cup 
size (2 qts.) $1.75;-12-cup size (3 qts.) $2.00. 
Trial size, 2-cup (1 pt.) $1.00. - Send for booklet. 


The original percolating coffee pot costs less than a percolator. 


SILVER & COMPANY, 
312 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Oi. WISE—GET 50¢ SIzE 
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You'll get as much 3-in-One as if you bought 8 of the10c bottles. And 3-in-Onenever 
loses its quality—never thickens, gums orturnsrancid. Always sweet, fresh and good. 
3-in-One has for 16 years been the leading Household Oil—Lubricating, Cleaning 


and Polishing, and Preventing Rust. 


_ Use for oiling sewing machines, bicycles, talking machines, guns, reels, locks, clocks, etc. Use for clean- 
ing and polishing fine pianos, tables, chairs, any furniture. Use for preventing rust on any metal surface. 


FREE On receipt of your 


dealer’s name we 


generustampiedaticand "1 N-ONE OIL COMPANY 
the valuable 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary. Try this good oilat 42(7M. BROADWAY 


our expense. 






| ; il] 
Both the Panama-Pacific and 
the Panama-California described without 
exaggeration in a new book just off the press. 
A collection of facts which prospective vis- 
itors will appreciate, richly illustrated with 
Exposition views. Gives advance informa- 
tion as to hotel and restaurant rates and ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of tour- 
ists; tells what to see and how to see it; is 
guidebook and souvenir in one. 

Sent Free, together with a splendid folder Map of 
San Francisco if you will sign and send the coupon 


to either of the addresses given below. If you prefer 
just drop a postal asking for Books Nos. BS andN5 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Travelers using this shortest, most direct route 
enjoy free stopover privileges at Denver and Salt 
e City, while a visit, in season, to Yellowstone 
National Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at elight 
additional outlay of time and expense. 
Special round-trip fares in effect during fair time, 
shown in Exposition book, together with sleeping 
and tourist car rates and other specific information. 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 
Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ticket offices in all principal cities, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago, (23) 


seuceueece: MAIL THIS COUPON saeuasesear 
Please send me “California and the Expositions” and 
the ‘Map of San Francisco” (Books Nos. B5and N5). 
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If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 


3-in-One is Sold at all Good Hardware, Drug, Grocery and General Stores 





NEW YORK 


that you can make a truly remark- 
able improvement in the aroma, 


flavor and color of your soups, 
gravies and sauces, by using 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


we want to send you a 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


with our book of tested recipes. 
Send for it now. You will save * 
time, trouble and get results in 
cooking you have never gotten 
before. Name your grocer and 
send today. 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
59 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 











Out of a Job? 


ERHAPS it’s hard to find another one; good jobs 

are ‘‘scarce as hens’ teeth.’’. But we have one that 

will more tnan ‘“‘tide you over.”” It will enable you 

to build up a business of your own, be your own 
boss, and eventually you will give the laugh to old Mr. 
Hard Times. Hundreds of our Representatives, men 
and women a from $1,000 to $5,000 a year, started 
inasmall way without previous experience; now they 
are practically independent. We will make the same 
kind of an arrangement with you; we will contract for 
a small part or all of your time, and you will be paid on 
a Salary and Commission basis for every hour of your 
work. Our six successful publications are known every- 
where and success is guaranteed you if you do your part. 
Drop us a postal card for cur book ‘‘What Others Have 
gi and particulars of our Special Money-Making 
offer. 













Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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’ Use it every day 
| a eerie cleansing of the mouth with a trustworthy antiseptic 
— aids in eliminating disease germs and preventing tooth decay. 
arts of the teeth cannot be reached witha toothbrush. To 


clean them thoroughly, brush well and rinse the entire 
mouth with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Listerine 
reaches, cleanses and sweetens the entire surface of every 
tooth and the mouth, thus rendering the whole system less 
liable to infection. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Avoid Imitations 


Listerine has been imitated 
more than any other antiseptic. 
The formula of Listerine has never 
been changed and never will be, 
because there can be nothing better. 
Used and prescribed by dentists 
for 30 years. Demand genuine 
Listerine in the original package. 
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OTHER likes Christmas 
: presents which enable her 
“y to make home brighter and 
F tsar more comfortable; if the gift 
useful lightens her labor, too, it just 
gift adds to her joy. 


* TORRINGTON Sweeper 


was made for Mother. 
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With it she can keep the rugs and 
carpets clean and bright with less es 
, 
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than half the labor of sweeping and 
beating. - 
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THE Torrington has a strong suction which takes 
in all the trodden-in-dirt which is so hard to re- 
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The wheels on which it runs when pushed back and 
forth operate the parts which do the cleaning. 

The brush is a real sweeper brush, full width of 
the cleaner. It is easily removed entirely or when 
half worn can be lowered at a finger-touch. Its 
sweepings empty from the pans at a thumb-pressure 
—without taking the sweeper apart. 

The strong suction lasts because the nozzle is 
clamped so that it can not pessibly leak air. The 
dust drawn into the box-bag by the vacuum comes 
out at a tap without soiling hands or clothing. 

Tests have proved it will do thorough sweeping for 
years. And because it doesn’t spread dust there’s no 
dusting to do after using it. It is made by the makers 
of the famous, adjustable NATIONAL CARPET 
SWEEPER, thousands of which are in daily use all 
over the country. Prices range from $6 to $12, accord- 
ing to fittings. Sold at Housefurnishing, Furniture, 
Hardware, and Department stores. 

If your dealer can’t show you the genuine, write us 
and we will tell you how to get one on approval. 
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brought joy to 
thousands of 
homekeepers. 





- 
NATIONAL Carpet Sweeper 


is the improved sweeper, having features 
which make’ it last longer and do better 
work than older models. 


The salesmen in Furniture, Department 
and Housefurnishing stores can show you 
these features. Don't be satisfied until you 
see the National. Prices $2.50 to $5. 


Write us if your dealer can’t show you and we 
will tell you how to get one on approval. 
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move by old fashioned methods and the revolving ° \ 
brush nar open ed cup ane brushes up surface mas Gilt , 
litter, threads, crumbs, etc. It’s easy to use, requiring thi S 

noelectric or other power, just like acarpet sweeper. which has a 
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NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 17 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal 
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Moneyback Advertisements 


“‘Accidents Will Happen’’ 


Protect the Surface 


Don’t run the risk of marring the beautiful finish of your 
dining table by hot dishes or spilled liquids. Be ass 

of perfect protection against dents, mars, scratches and 
blisters by using 


*The New PEERLESS 


Seamless Asbestos Table Mat 


made of two asbestos boards, with felt lining and washable 
Sanitas waterproof covering. Shapes and 
sizes for all tables—round, square, oval. 
Extra leaves for extensions. Chafing dish 


Oval and and platter mats. 
ane Guaranteed Heat 
mats and Liquid Proof All Over 


Folds into small space. Hinged 
with invisible liquid-proof 
hinges. Sold at most furniture 
and linen dealers’. If not at yours, 
write us today for prices and booklet, 
‘The Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS 
TABLE MAT CO. 


Dept. 241,215 Loomis St. 
Chi i 
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Enjoy dainty dishes | 
this popular green * 
corn delicacy provides | 






There are literally dozens of Z 
dainty, spots dishes—such as 

ornlet Soup, Fritters, Waffles, Timbales, 
Baked Kornlet, and Scalloped Kornlet —that 
are quickly and easily prepared with Kornigt. 


Much more than canned corn 
Kornlet is the concentrated milk of a special 
variety of sweet corn—the part inside the kernel, 
boiled down. Itis the most delicate, appetizing 
and nourishing part of the corn. It’s like an 
extract—goes a long ways—and is very eco- 
nomical. With it dozens of dainty dishes are 
easily and quickly prepared. Try Kornlet. 
Send at once for our 

Free Book of Kornlet Recipes 
You'll find it full of suggestions for appetizing 
dishes that answer the question, ‘What to eat? 

Order of Your Grocer 
Kornket is sold by most high class grocers. If yours 
doesn’t carry it, and you cannot secure it 
at some other store, send his name and 

Order trial can parcel post 
Enclose 25 cents in stamps, and we'll 
forward full sized Kornlet, prepaid, 
together with the recipe book. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Haserot Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mayonnaise in 
Four Minutes! 


T would take 30 minutes 
to make as good a dress- 
ing by hand. TheS. & 

S. Beater is also just as useful 
for beating eggs, whipping 
cream, churning butter, mak- 
ing omelets, salad dressings, 
desserts and refreshing bever- 
ages. The bowl and oil cup are 
glass and very easily cleaned. 
The beater hoops are of monel 








The Ne. 1 8. & S. Beater 


| metal, guaranteed absolutely rust-proof. No other beater has 


all these features. It has often been featured as one of those 
wonderful new devices which make “play of housework.” 


What Good Housekeeping Institute Said 


The experts of the Good Housekeeping Institute, conducted by 
Good pede wa, de Magazine, have said: “It is built on the 
right principles. It made mayonnaise in the Institute in four 
minuies, using one cup of oil. Peanut oil and cottonseed oil 
were used in further tests, and with successful results. Thin 
cream was whipped in thirty seconds.” Butter can also be made 
in ten minutes, using your sour cream. 


Send No Money—Examine Beater First 


The makers are so confident of the merits of this beater that 
they will send one on free trial for ten days to any Good House- 
keeping reader, and will also send free some salad-dressing re- 
cipes. Send no money now. If the beater pleases you after 
the trial, then send the money — only $1.75 (west of Denver, 
$2.25). If you donot think it is worth much more than this, send 
it back. If convenient, send the name of your favorite depart- 


| ment store, hardware dealer or china shop. Prompt aetion is 


advisable, for this is a special offer. So tear out this adver- 
tisement now, to remind you to write at once. Address 


The National Indicator Co., 854 Vernon Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 





Hammer plain steel — 
Then hammer Witt’s! 


“eo” 
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Then you'll know why the 
ashman's hardest knocks 
can't dent or batter Witt’s Can 
and Pail, why they outlast sev- 
eral of the ordinary plain steel 
kind. Witt's is made of heavy gal- 
vanized steel with deep corru- 
gations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. Special tight-fit- * 
ti id makes Witt’s fire-, dog-, 
odor-proof. Three sizes each of 
can and pail. Write for booklet and 
name of Witt dealer in your town. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. L, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Look for the 
Yellow Label 


WITT’S 
Can and 
Pail 
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You Don’t Re- 
‘ move the 

» ». Skin from 
, Your Face 
‘to Clean It— 


Then why remove the beautiful lustre from your 
bath tub by using gritty soaps and powders? 


PORCELA 


THE BATH TUB CLEANSER 
cleans without injuring the lustre. 

It is dangerous to use ordinary scouring powders on your 
bath-tub or other plumbing fixtures. They scratch the enamel 
and dull the sparkling lustre. 

There is no grit or lye in Porcela. So smooth and pure that 
you could use it as a tooth powder. Instantly soluble. Leaves 
no sediment. io 

The largest makers of ename.ed bath tubs in the 
world caution the public to use nothing but 
Porcela, Use it freely on all enameled surfaces. 
Send 25c and your dealer’s name today fora large 
can of Porcela, See the difference in your tubs. 


PORCELA-RADAX COMPANY 
.. Bessemer Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















- Cresca 
Imported 


Delicacies 


Notwithstanding the pres- 
ent conflict abroad and its effect 
on over seas trade, we are re- 
ceiving regular shipments of 
Cresca foreign dainties. 


Each week brings its additional quota 
of the new pack novelties and delicacies 
gathered at their best in many Old World 
lands to add zest to the joys of your table. 


Our illustrated booklet ‘‘Cresca’’ will introduce 
to you a hundred rich, choice, dainty foods, and 
the novel ways they are served in the countries 
where they grow. A 2c stamp brings it, with the 
name of the nearest Cresca dealer, 


Cresca Company, Importers 
355 Greenwich Street New York 
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| The REAL 
Staff of Life 


Reduces Your Meat Bills 


Because you persist in eating only white bread 
you must eat more high priced meat. 

You would not need so much meat—and any 
phynieios will tell you that much suffering would 

e avoided—if folks would eat more of the bread 
which has not been robbed of some of its most val- 
uable eg elements to ensure whiteness. 
Bread made of 


BALLARD’S 


* Whole Wheat 
Graham 


Flour 


contains all the food value of 

2 e best westus wheat. Pure, 
clean and good, in convenient 

oO BE L ! s K cartons. No dust, no dirt, 












no germs. 


At Your Grocers 
Ballard & Ballard Co. (Inc.) 


isville, Ky. 










FLOUR 


BONE SINEW & NERVE FORCE 
BALLARD € BALLARD co: 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 









Webster says: Flavor is that quality of anything 
which affects the palate; a smack or relish. 


Me Méemiyle Y Rags 
* Real tViuntlla 


has quality that imparts a most del- 
icate flavor and adds a decided good- 
ness to the cookery in which it goes. 
The smack and relish that McMon- 
agle & Rogers Real Vanilla will 
give your cakes, ice creams, puddings 
and other desserts will be gratifying 
to the most particular housewife. 
To prove to all readers of Good House- 
keeping just how satisfying and eco- 
nomical it is to use full strength pure 
vanilla we would like to send you a 
sample sufficient for trial on receipt of 
3c in stamps and your grocer’s name. 
Isn’t it worth trying ? 


McMonagle & Rogers 


Middletown, N. Y. 


Also lemon, orange and other fruit flavors 
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Moneyback Advertisements 
— Lane Bryant’s 


Maternity Apparel 


Our attractive models for the young mother-to-be 
embrace every desirable feature of the season’s 
styles adapted with expanding lines for this period. 


DRESSES SUITS SKIRTS CORSETS 













Made in our own . @ 
workrooms and sold 
direct to wearer at 
Manufacturers’ prices. 











5134. Crepe de chine 
Maternity Dress (as 
illustrated) with 
plaited tunic and wide 
draped girdle. Navy, 
black, brown or green, 


19.75 


Made in sizes 34 to 44 
bust. In ordering state 
size and color. We pre- 
pay all transportation 
charges and refund 
money if dissatisfied. 












Our season book shows 
over 500 models for 
mother and baby. 


Send for edition G. 







Lane Bryant 
25 West 38th St., 
New York 






“VIYELLA” 


(Regd.) 


FLANNEL 


New Fall and Winter Designs 
for 1914-15 


For Women’s Waists, Kimonas, 
House Dresses, etc., specially adapted 
for Children’s School Dresses. 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch tartan plaids! 


“Viyella”’ can be obtained 
at all first-class retail stores. 


This ticket is your protection against substitutes 


DOES 


ut“ Viyella’ 


SHRINK (Rerd.) 


Stamped on every 2!4 yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


For FROCKS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 


DAY SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS, etc. 
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It Isn’t aSweeper-Vac. 
YOU DO NOT HAVE TO LIFT a heavy 
vacuum sweeper in order to just brush up threads 
and lint when you own a Sweeper-Vac, BECAUSE 
the Sweeper-Vac is made up of 2 COMPLETE 
MACHINES: (1) 


(2) Vacuum cleaner member—each used separately 
or in-combination. 


This feature 


OTHER SWEEPERS 


CAN NOT 
Others have 
tachments, 


COMPLETE 
BRUSHSWEEPER 
that you can take 


out and use 


pendent of the vac- 
uum cleaner. This 
is reason enough 
why you will 
eventually 


have the 
Sweeper- 
Vac. 


The Embroidery (4 yy ciework 
Teacher | 


Here is a magazine that will teach you 
how to make all sorts of beautiful things in | 
all kinds of Fancy Work. Home Needle- | 






Write for our special selling plan 
Pueuvac Company, 417-421 Blake Building, Boston, Mass. 





Good Housekeeping Magazinc 













Brush sweeper member; 














Officially 

chosen for the 
Model Kitch- 
en of the 


is patented. 





HAVE it. 
brush at- 
but NO ~ 








Panama- 

Pacific 
1915 
Expo- 


inde- 









sition. 



















Magazine 


work Magazine covers every form of Em= 
broidery, Crocheting, Lacework, Knitting, 
Stencilling, etc. Its instructions and illus- 
trations are so simple and clear that it is 
just like having a needlework teacher at 
your side directing the work. ” 

Home Needlework gives designs for 


Lingerie, Boudoir 
Cloths, Guest Towe! 
Baby Things, Bags, 


Caps, Luncheon 
ls, Centrepieces, 
Library Scarfs, 


etc. There are simple designs and 
elaborate designs—dainty, all 
white designs and brilliant 


colored designs —— each as 


pretty as you ever s 


If you enjoy making 


beautiful things for 
self, your friends 


your home you will 
be positively delight- 


ed with Home 
Needlework Mag- 
azine. 





The October, 

aw November and 

December issues 

your of Home Needle- 

and work are filled with 

NEW ideas for in- 

expensive little Christ- 

mas gifts that will de- 

light your friends. Ac- 

cept the following offer so 

as to get these three big el> 
helpful and interesting num- 

bers. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send us 50 cents and we will b 
enter your subscription for a 
Home Needlework Magazine a 
for SIX MONTHS. In addition 
we will send you the dainty Money 
or Jewel Bag design here illus- 
trated, stamped on pure white 
linen, with one yard of silk ribbon ; 
also all necessary floss to work the 
design. é 
Hand embroidered Jewel Bags, 
to be worn around the neck, inside 
the bodice, are exceptionally dain- 
ty. They make ideal gifts, sure to 
please any fastidious woman. 


Send your order to HOME NEEDLEWORK MAGAZINE 
Southgate Bldg., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 


; 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uzke COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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HE “Emeralite”’ Floor Lamp is an ideal 
* eye-resting lamp for the library or den. 
Like all ‘““Emeralite”’ Lamps, it has the scien- 
tifically adjustable shade—emerald green glass 
outside, opal inside—that concentrates a strong, 
“daylight-white” light exactly where you want 
it. No hurtful glare, no annoying shadows. 
Just an even, soothing brightness. 
Booklet FREE—Shows in actual colors the 
thirty different styles of ‘‘Emeralite’’ Lamps— 
for office, library, parlor, sick-room, piano, etc. 


Dealers everywhere can supply you. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 


LAMPS 





Guaranteed under the FOOD and DRUGS ACT, 
Fune 30,1906. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the skin. Pre- 
serves a beautiful complexion and restores a 


faded one. Jars, 25c. 
*DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


A powder free from grit, producing an imme- 
diate and lasting polish. Its delicate rose tint 
will not discolor the skin or cuticular fold of 


the nails. Diamond Shape Box, 25c and 50c. 


HYGENIA 


A refreshing and beneficial face powder for 
beautifying the skin. It will not clog the pores. 
Adhesive, spreads smoothly. Flesh and white. 
50c a box. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. Goods 
sent on receipt of price and 10c extra for postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Moneyback Advertisements 


rib, 
Play Pen. anywhere 


Save Expense of Separate Articles 


The Kiddie-Koop is first a bassinet, next a play pen 
that is sanitary and portable, and last a SAFE CRIB. 
Since you have to buy a crib, why not buy all of 
the Kiddie-Koop advantages and a crib combined? 


BABY INSURANCE of Safety Day and Night 


Made of a strong, white-enameled wood frame, rubber- 
tired wheels, silver-finished screened sides, close-fitting 
| mosquito net cover, woven-wire springs and sanitary 
| mattress. 


| THE 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 


FOLDS INSTANTLY to Seven-inch Thickness 


and by its three-way use, bassinet, play pen, and, most 
necessary of all, CRIB, is an extremely economical piece 
of baby furniture. It is in constant use from birth, 
and nothingelse except carriage possibly is needed. An 
ideal crib for an apartment or small room because it folds 
| instantly and is sanitary. Physicians recommend it on 
| both mother’s and baby’s account. Four models, two sizes. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift to Mother and Baby. 

Write for descriptive folder and our 10-day trial offer. 

Name of your dealer appreciated. 





| £. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 15 Carthage Road, Rochester, WN. Y. | 





WHY TABLES AND DRESSERS 
SHOULD HAVE PLATE 
GLASS TOPS 


HIGHLY polished wood surfaces are 
easily marred beyond repair. One 


scratch frequently ruins a costly piece of 
furniture. Plate Glass Tops on Tables, Desks and 
Dressers eliminate danger of damage. They beautify 
as well as protect—make home or office far more 
attractive. Easily cleaned. Absolutely sanitary— 
afford no lodging place for dust or germs. The first 
cost is the only co st—they last a life-time and wen 
themselves many times by saving tedious xe ishing 
and preserving the original finish of the furniture 
they protect. Made from 4 inch French Plate. 
Edges ground and polished to prevent cutting. 
Write for prices giving size of Glass desired. 
Send for our handsome illustrated booklet: 
“Glass of the Hour."" It's Free. 
DONNELLY-KELLEY GLASS CO. 
Dept. G.H., Holland, Mich. 
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Two-Fold Warmth for Baby 


One shirt for children—the Rubens Shirt—has out- 
sold all others for the past 21 years. 

It is double thick over the front, protecting the lungs ’ 
and abdomen—the vulnerable parts. 

There are no open laps. The shirt is made without 
buttons. It is perfectly adjustable—never too tight or 
loose—you can keep baby snug and “‘comfy.”’ 


20,000,000 children have worn it. Anda million new mothers yearly 
| buy it for their babies. Don’t you think, for your baby’s sake, you 

; . = should get the Rubens Shirt? 
Protect Babies “is teherat cage the name A feu _om on the 9% 
“ ° at label marks the only genuine Rubens. Be sure you see it, 
Against This for our entire factory is devoted to the right production of this one 
shirt. A Rubens is too important to baby’s well being to let any- 

one divert you to an imitation. 


Rubens Shirts | 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, woo1 and silk. Alsoin 
merino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t 
supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison St., Chicago 





| ag” naa a Te 





SERED EEEeenmenercunemmeEEere 


The luxury of dazzling white sheets 
and pillow cases that STAY white 


“Pequot” Sheets and Pillow Cases, made 
from selected yarns, woven by the original 
“Pequot ”’ process, have the snowy whiteness, 
the soft, uniform weave and splendid washing 
qualities which delight careful housewives. 


The Texture of these famous sheets and pillow 
. cases allows the water to pass freely through 
iW the interstices, thus saving heavy rubbing. 





**Pequot” Sheets and Pillow Cases come 


from the wash delightfully white and fresh. 
They retain their good looks as long as used 


abuitedinmoay tiene 





i Sold by the yard or made up. Look for the 
i trade-mark. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND FREE SAMPLE 


| | NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, New York 


" : 
SSS 
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If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Help the South! 
Buy an Ostermoor 


The Ostermoor Mattress is made of cotton but is no more like 

original cotton than cloth is like original wool. ‘‘ Buy an 

Ostermoor’’ is better than $ 15 
- 


Buy a Bale of Cotton 


for you will help the South and at the same time provide yourself 
with a mattress which will give you sleep-comfort for a lifetime. 
Ostermoor mattresses are dust-, moth- and vermin-proof, and are 
guaranteed never to mat, pack nor get hard and lumpy. 
of 144 pages, with samples of ticking. Ora 
Send for FREE Book handsome, full-size Ostermoor mattress, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide and 6 ft. 3 in. long, shomentty finished, will be sent you, express prepaid, same ce “ 
day we get your check or money order (see price list). Your money will be returned with- Bailt— 


Gut question if you are dissatisfied at the end of 30 days. “Mattresses packed in leatherette 
paper and burlap, fully protected: Not 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 127 Elizabeth Street, New York Stuffed’? 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 












Mattresses Full Double Bed Size 
A. C. A. Ticking, 45 lbs 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 lbs. 
Mercerized Art ‘I'wills, 45 lbs 
Special Hotel Style, 50 lbs. 
Extra Thick French Edge, 

Bapeess prepaid. Mattresses in two parts, 0c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 






















Oil Heaters 







“Stove Type” 











These heaters have ooparste. interior flues, so 
that the air is heated, NOT all burned up. 


Double air supply on both sides of flame 
gives perfect combustion and freedom 
from odor while burning. 
Air-cooled wick system prevents odor when 
flame is out. . Central Ventiduct takes up 
cold air from floor, to give it out from 
top of heater all nice and warm. In- 
expensive, safe, reliable heating 
for your home. Various 
sizes. Belg today for 






Florence Oil Stoves have no wicks to trim—no 
valves to leak. Their heat is regulated by a 
simple, little (patented) lever device. The 
oil supply is automatic. Simply set lever. 


May We Send You Two Things? 


FREE, an unusual recipe book, **Household 
Helper'’—FREE. Also, a Toy Stove for 
the children—harmless—looks like the 
big Florence Oil Stoves—only 16c. 
Write for either or both to- 
day, giving dealer's 
name. 































Central Oil 
& Gas Stove Co. 
Dept. 23, Gardner, Mass. 
The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Three Things 
to Remember 


UST to be sure that you’re 

going to get real Jap-a-lac 
results, whatever about your 
home requires ‘refinishing 
—from floors, baseboards, 
woodwork and furniture to 
radiators, picture moldings 
and frames—keep these three 
things in the front of your 
mind when you buy 


Jap-a-lap-Green Can- Glidden 


Jap-a-lac is a wonderful economy — 
for it gives all your old things a fresh 
start in their period of usefulness. 


Three groups—many colors 


Eight transparent colors allow grain of 
wood to show through; ten enamel colors 
cover up the grain; Gold or Aluminum 
for a true gold leaf or aluminum effect. 
Jap-a-lac is sold through quality stores. 
The booklet gives full instructions —color 
card shows all colors— yours free on 
request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co. 


Quality Varnish Makers 
11213 MApIson AVENUE N. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FACTORIES; CLEVELAND, TORONTO 








Look where 
you will, you 
can find no 
othermagazine 

that is more 

genuinely 

helpful, inter- 

esting and en- 

tertaining 

than The 

Modern 

Priscilla. 

: That’s the 
verdict of over 400,000 delighted subscribers. 

The Modern Priscilla is devoted to Fancy 
Work, Fashions, Housekeeping and Fiction. 
Each month it gives from seventy-five to a 
hundred of the prettiest Fancy Work designs you 
ever saw, hundreds of practical Housekeeping 
ideas and whole pages of the newest fashions—all 
this in addition to its clean, interesting stories. 

Each issue of The Modern Priscilla is a fresh 
delight and inspiration, with its beautiful pic- 
tures and wonderfully clear instructions for 
working dainty things for yourself, also charm- 
ing little gifts for your friends. It suggests new 
ways of beautifying your home and lightening 
your household duties. It will keep you posted 
on all matters pertaining to dress and dress ac- 
cessories, while its clever stories will give you 
many an hour of solid enjoyment. 

You are missing a whole lot of pleasure and a 
whole lot of helpful information every day you 
go without The Modern Priscilla. Subscription 
price only $1.00 per year. 


Special Offer 


Send us $1.10 and we will enter 

your subscription for The Mod- 

ern Priscilla for one year—12 big, 

helpful and interesting numbers 

—in addition, we will send you a 

copy of the Priscilla Cook Book 

for Everyday Housekeepers, 

edited by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 

the famous Culinary Expert and 

sec gis writer—author of the celebrated 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book. This book 

contains 442 practical recipes for simple, whole- 

some, full-flavored dishes that will add to the 
pleasures of your every meal. Price 25 cents. 


Send your order to 


The Modern Priscilla, Dept. D, 85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Floor Savers! 


Floor-damage, rug-ruin — 
both avoided by means of 
Feltoid Casters and Tips. 


Won't mar the smoothest 
surface —double the life of 
rugs, 


Casters and Tips 


prevent floor-scars and digs 
which always result from the use 
of iron, wood and fibre casters, 


Feltoids are made of a specially 
prepared material—strong—resil- 
ient — noiseless. They are abso- 
lutely unlike any other casters. 


Sold at furniture, hardware and 
department stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all furniture 
needs. 


Special Offer: If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 25 
cents and we will mail you post- 
paid two sets of Feltoid Tips for 
demonstration in your home, - 


Send for Booklet No. 4 


The Burns & Bassick Co, 
Dept. J 
Detliesioss. Conn, 


LTOID 


December 1914 
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weds Fea Trial 


Thousands of delighted users— 
bigger sales—larger production—give 
you a greatly reduced price on the 
Bissell at the very beginning of the 
season. And in addition, we offer 
you a full month’s free trial. 


We’ll Prepay All Charges, in order to 
show how you will save the price of a Bissell 
over and over again in cleaning any Home, 
Office Building, Church, School, Theater, 
Restaurant, etc. Use it for your hardwood 
floors, rugs, draperies, furniture, piano, shelv- 
ing; clean anything and everything that 
collects dirt or dust. 

The Bissell Isn’t Dragged, Nor Pushed 
about on a stick. Running lightly beside 
you it gathers everything because it has four 
times the power and suction space of cheaper 
cleaners. It mo-es more than 80 cubic feet of 
air per minute, and at a higher rate of speed 
than built-in cleaners costing four or five times 
as much, because it doesn’t have to pull through 
long lengths of piping and elbows. Buy your 
cleaner on a power and efficiency basis. 

Let Its Sturdy Motor Run Your Washing 
Machine, bread mixer, light lathe, etc. Full Power 


Outfit, including Emery and Buffing Wheel, supplied 
at slight cost. 


A Month’s Free Trial—Write Today— Easy 
payments if desired 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO., mfrs., 228 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 


Note—We have no connection with Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Branches—50! Market St., San Francisco; 608 
S. Olive St.. Los Angeles, Cal.; Sterling Bank 
Chambers, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Make your 


CANDIES 
at home this 
CHRISTMAS with 3 
KNOX GELATINE 


You will find them delicious 
and inexpensive to make. 


This recipe shows you how 
easily and quickly you can 
make these new confections. 


KNOX FRENCH DAINTIES 


2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1% cups boiling water 
1 cup cold water 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water five 
minutes. Add the boiling water. When 
dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal 
parts. When somewhat cooled add to one 
part one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon 
Flavor, found in separate envelope, dis- 
solved in one tablespoonful water and one 
tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other 
part add one tablespoonful brandy, if 
desired, one-half teaspoonful extract of 
cloves, and color with the pink color. Pour 
_ into shallow tins that have been dipped in 
cold water. Let stand over night; cut into 
squares. Roll in fine granulated or pow- 
dered sugar and let stand to crystallize. 
Vary this recipe by using different flavors 
and colors, and if desired, add chopped 
nuts, figs, dates, raisins or peanuts to the 
lemon mixture. 


Send forthis FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for 

ndies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, 

Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, etc., 

sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N., Y. 











Sugar rh High: 
Meat is High 
WYejetetceldelae rafofele| 
things used in making 
good Mince Meat. 


OY 
SUCH 
MINCE 
MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE 


Keeps down table expense 
and sells at the same 
[Except oni old oa 


« 
9% 


Fruit Cake, Pudding 
Yale @ere) (am sul ea) 
package - 


eA the 


grocery 


aa = Send your name 
NONE SOU |i for a free set 
MINCE Mgt! | of None Such 
el Sevie ce [AT a 
3 Saeae Ad Poster Stamps » 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 850 Sonik 
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As an example of the distinctive flavor 
of honey read this biblical quotation: 
Ex. 16:31—And the house of Israel 
ealled the name thereof manna; 
and it was like coriander seed, 
whitc; and the taste of it was like 

wafers made with honey. 


You Must Taste 


Ftoney 


From Flower, to Bee, to You 


We want ap to see for yourself 
how totally different Airline is 
from ordinary honey. Airline is 
pure, selected honey—the choicest, 
clearest and most fragrant honey sct asicc 
from our entire honey yield—packed to prc- 
serve every bit of flavor, purity and frag- 
trance that bees and Nature have madc 
for your enjoyment. Taste it and you'll 
realize what all this effort and care means 
in goodness. 


PA Sample For lOc 


either an individual jar of the extracted 
honey or a small comb of Airline Honey 
in an air-tight package. Further, to 
interest you in the economy and deli- 
cious results of cooking with honey 
we will send you 


Free Our Honey Cook Book 


on receipt of your dealer’s name and 
address. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


“The Home of the 
Honey Bees” 


4 


| 


Good to Eat and Good 
for all who Eat Them 


Dates 


In Sealed Packages 


Dromedary Dates are selected from 
the pick of the famous Euphrates 
gardens. They come to you plump, 
moist and luscious as when fresh gath- 
sred. They are good for children to 
zrow on—and men and women to 
work on. For centuries dates have 
been the “‘daily bread’’ of thousands 
of hardy Orientals. 

Write for FREE Dromedary Cook 

Book—100 Tested Prize Recipes. 


Ask your Grocer or Fruit Dealer for 
Dromedary Dates and other Stand- 
ard Dromedary Products. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. A, 375 Washington Street New York 


|/Standard DROMEDARY Products l 


Any one mailed for your 
grocer’s name 
and ro cents 


Moneyback Advertisements 
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Let the Domestic | 


carry 





Your Christmas Greetings to the Homemaker 


It’s an ideal gift upon 
‘any occasion, but at 
this Christmas Season 
especially it will bring 
“Good Cheer” to any 
home. 


See That 
Lever? 


! 

! 

That is our exclusive | 

device for throwing the 
Sweeper Brush into 

action and out again. 

That’s why so many 

women insist upon 

| 

i 

! 

| 


having a DOMESTIC 





The Original Vacuum Sweeper 


A woman appreciates—as no man can—what it means to have the Sweeper 
Attachment under easy and quick control—operated by a touch of the toe. 
This attachment should be used only when the vacuum nozzle has failed to 
take up any surface litter. A Sweeper Brush in constant action raises and 
scatters dust, which is always unsanitary, and unnecessarily wears the rug or carpet. 


j Order a Domestic today for that Christmas Remembrance. 
7 If your dealer cannot supply you, accept 
i no other, but write to our nearest office. 
i DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory at Pee Pee sage mr ne 
304 Hermon St., WORCESTER, MASS. Toconts, Canhias 
0) DN A) EE) | A) > 
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Mother—You Are 
Mrs. Santa Claus 








And Mrs. Santa Claus begins her work long before Christmas—plotting, 
planning, thinking and cooking those great piles of Christmas and holiday goodies as well 
as the substantials. So you, Mrs. Santa Claus, will be spending a lot of time among cook- 
ing utensils this month—Christmas cookery will tax your time and your supply of pots and 
pans and things. You will be discovering the need of many new and additional such articles. 
For the sake of economy, lighter labor and maximum utensil durability—as you make your 
notes on what you need to buy make this special note on the kind you ought to buy— 


ONLY THE GENUINE STANDARD 
BEARS THE NESCO LABEL FOR OVER 40 YEARS 





Mrs. Santa Claus’s sturdiest helper for more than for the cranberries? Double boilers and 
40 Christmases. It will pay you in the long wear colanders and kettles—a new coffee pot— ~ 
it will give you—in satisfactory service, good looks, And don’t forget—a Nesco Perfect Roaster 
ease of cleaning and good cooking. for the Christmas Turkey—puts him on the 

Have you a steamer for the plum pudding? table brown, juicy and delicious. The really 
How about bread pans and cake pans, sauce pans perfect roaster for meat, fish or fowl. 


Go to your hardware dealer or department store and insist on the Nesco Label <@ 


Vinca») FREE—Mrs. Rorer Book for Housewives 
Ve Pan Srad, ’ A book by Mrs. Rorer, telling how to make dainty lunches from yesterday’s 
Y Por ano Paw Scene . “ 

7 dinner left-overs—and how to make delicious dinners from cheap’’ cuts of 
meat. Menus and receipes by Mrs. Rorer, for meals for two. 










Rovar 
Granite | 
Enameceo Wane | 








d 


THEY MIGHT file BUT THEY f hi N P d P S 
vers Send 1Qc for this Nesco Pot and Pan Scraper 
WARE ‘ ME WEAR . 4 One of the handiest little kitchen contrivances you ever saw—saves 
laborious scraping. Takes out the burnt and sticky spots in a jiffy—reaches all the corners. We 
will send it to youfor loc in stamps. Mrs. Rorer’s Book goes with it. 


Address Adv. Dept. 1 Milwaukee, Wis. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
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Your Money Back If You Are Not Delighted With It 





“White Beauty” 


A scientific Kitchen Cabinet of wide renown. 


In this NEW HOOSIER Your 
Whole Kitchen is at Fingers’ Ends 


You can sit down at work with this beautiful new Hoosier and 
save miles of steps. It combines Three Big Cupboards, a Large 
Pantry, Special Bins, Compartments, and dozens of Labor-Saving 
Features around a roomy metal table that slides out 16 inches. 

YOUR NEED FOR “WHITE BEAUTY” you will not 
question when you know its total conveniences. 

YOU MAY CHOOSE between two dominating models— 
“White Beauty,” which has a waterproof, ivory-white enamel 
upper cupboard, and the models with merely an “‘Oak”’ interior, 
at slightly less price. Money back if not delighted. 


ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


1. Am I doing justice to myself and my family by wast- 
ing my strength when a Hoosier would save it, or 
2. Shall I write now for detailed information about 
the new Hoosier features. 
THIS MONTH the Hoosier agent in your town (there is 
only one) will very likely hold a limited sale of Hoosiers on the 
famous Hoosier plan. Here are the terms: 


$1 puts the cabinet you choose in your home. 

$1 weekly quickly pays for it. 

The Low Cash Price fixed by the factory prevails strictly. 

No interest. No extra fees. 

This sale is under direct supervision of the Hoosier Company. 
Your money back if you are not delighted with your Hoosier. 


Ane wr 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


20,000 


Hoosier Cabinets 


were given for 


Christmas 


last year. 700,000 
women now use them 


Note These Exclusive Features 


(1) Mrs. Christine Frederick’s famous 
‘Housekeepers’ Food Guide’—on 
the upper left door—answers every woman’s 
eternally perplexing problem—‘‘ What shall 
we have for dinner?” You turn the dial 
to the meat you want and a complete outline 
of a perfectly balanced meal is before you— 
an exclusive Hoosier feature that is an in- 
valuable help. 
(2) The Cook- book Holder on the mid- 
dle upper door holds your cook book 
securely when not in use. When you are 
cooking, simply open up the book to the 
proper page behind the holder. It is on a 
level with your eyes, always clean, never in 
the way. 


There are 40 Special Conveniences 
in the NEW HOOSIER—17 


are entirely NEW 


(3 The Hoosier Metal Flour Bin holds 





50 pounds. It is low and easy to fill. 
The sliding glass front enables you to clean 
the entire bin easily. The inside is entirely 
of metal, with no corners to hold flour. First 
flour in is always out first. 
(4) The New Shaker Flour Sifter is the 
most wonderful of all the New Hoosier 
inventions. It is the only flour sifter ever 
made that shakes flour through instead of 
grinding it through. It cannot wear out 
and cannot grind through any grit or foreign 
substance that might be in the flour. Jt 
makes flour fluffy and light. 
Every Hoosier Cabinet is built 
of carefully selected and sea- 
soned oak. This extra quality 
guarantees lasting service. 


‘“You and Your Kitchen’”’ 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


FREE 


This book describes Mrs. Freder- 
ick’s five years’ experience with 
the Hoosier in her Experimental 
Kitchen, and treats YOUR kitchen 
problems in a SIMPLE, BROAD, 
SCIENTIFIC MANNER. It is filled 
with illustrations and will prove a 
valuable help to you. Send for it 
now. You do not obligate your- 
self by accepting. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1412 Grant Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 


4000 Agents in United States and Canada 


Only one dealer in any town sells Hoosiers (201) 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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The Turkey on Your Christmas Table 


will be temptingly tender, and done to a turn—if a 


‘LISK 


Self-Basting Roaster 
is used in the kitchen 


You will enjoy the freedom from hot and disagreeable basting by hand. You can 
rest assured your Christmas turkey will be uniformly roasted from drumstick to 
wing. All the natural juices will be retained, making it moist, tender, and browned 
to acrisp. You will be relieved of all work and worry so your full attention 
can be given to the other details of the Christmas feast. 


The dampers for browning the roast, and the inner tray for handling the meat 

and for making the gravy, are special features of particular convenience. The 

air space between inner tray and bottom prevents scorching. 
The ease of cleansing always appeals to the housewife, and the Lisk Roaster— 
bottom, tray and cover—pressed seamless from heavy steel, and then coated 
with Lisk Better Quality Enamel, has a surface which cleans like china. The ends 
are rounded, and with no seams or corners, there is no place where dirt can cling. 


The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster is an article of the greatest all-around service to 
the housewife, not only for the big festive occasions, but for every day in the 
year. Splendid for all kinds of meat and game, fowl and fish, and for baking 
brown bread, cake, pork and beans, etc. Cooks equally well with coal or gas. 


Half a dozen sizes meet the requirements of large or small families. Enameled 
in both Turquoise Blue and Imperial Dark Gray. 
Lisk Ware is Sold by the Leading Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores 


Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk 
THE LISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Canandaigua, New York 
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‘Today's Magazine 


will Give to your Church 


STOO 


If your church has any debts or wishes to raise money to 
re-decorate, make repairs, etc., this is the opportunity of a life- 
time to get the money needed easily and quickly without any 
of the usual fuss and bother of the old fashioned, unprofitable 
Ice Cream Festival, Chicken Fry, etc. 


READ THESE TYPICAL LETTERS 


«*Your letter and check were received. At 
our regular meeting, your letter was read, and 
a hearty vote of thanks was extended.to TO- 
DAYS MAGAZINE” 

Mrs. A. S. Muser, 
Southport, Conn. 


Committee for 
King’s Daughters, 
M. E. Church. 
«*Your check has been received and words 
are inadequate to tell how much we appreciate 
your kindness to us in making such an unpar- 
alleled offer and your promptness in fulfilling 
your promise. Your new $100.00 offer to 
churches is unprecedented. Again thanking 
you, I am 
Mrs. B. W. Hatcher, 
228 W. Council, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


‘<I have received your check and wish to 
express the heartfelt appreciation of our Ladies’ 
Aid Society and myself. I promise to con- 
tinue the work with greater zeal than ever. 
Thanking you again for the exceptionally liberal] 
offer to the Churches, I remain,’’ 

Mrs. W. B. Fraser, 


Pres. Trinity English Dallas, Texas. 


Lutheran Church 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 


««Received your check yesterday. Many 
thanks for your promptness in sending it. 
We need it very badly. Again thanking you 
for your kindness, I remain,”’ 


Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Secy. 
Goldfield, Colo. 


Have you the Welfare of Your Church at Heart? 
Then be sure to write at once for full particulars or bring this advertisement to the atten- 


tion of an officer of your Ladies’ Aid or Young Peoples’ Society. 


Address 


Today’s Magazine for Women 


Church Aid Department, 461 Fourth Ave., Desk GH 11, New York 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uxe COMPLAINT BhANK on page 14 
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Her daily work is very trying 
on the voice. But Miss Green 
doesn’t mind. She always 
keeps handy a box of Luden’s 
to ease the vocal cords. 


She Recommends Luden’s 


to her scholars, knowing that 
Luden’s Cough Drops are 
pure and beneficial. 














Menthol 


cady’ COUGH Drops 


**Give Quick Relief’’ 


At the first sign of huskiness—the first touch of throat strain—~ 
one of these pleasant candies brings quick relief, often 
preventing serious colds, coughs and sore throats. 








Populaf with singers, business men, actors, 






lecturers and outdoor workers. 


** Luden’s Have A Hundred Uses’”’ 


Sold everywhere—stores, shops and stands— 
in the yellow box. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, Reading, Pa. 
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OTHING that you can choose will give greater delight than a shining “Set” 
of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensils. ‘The enormous pressure of rolling mills 
and stamping machines makes the metal in “Wear-Ever” Utensils dense, hard 


and smooth. They do not chip or crack—are pure and safe. 


Food cooked in 


them seems to taste better—they are so bright and clean. 


“‘Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensils save time and 
money. They get hot quickly and stay hot longer 
than any other ware. You save fuel every time 
you cook with “Wear-Ever” Utensils. When 
the utensil becomes “filled” with heat, turn down 
the flame or put on the back of stove. Go to 
your dealer and pick out just the utensils you 
desire—for yourself and for Christmas gifts. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's write us for 
folder illustrating ““Wear-Ever” “Sets”. 


If you yourself do not know the cooking quali- 
ties of “Wear-Ever” ware send 20 cents for the 
“Wear-Ever” Stew Pan. Write for booklet, 
“The ‘Wear-Ever’ Kitchen” which tells how 
you can make your work easier—your kitchen 
brighter—your food better. 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 16, New Kensiagton, Pa. 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Send me, prepaid, 1-qt. ““Wear-Ever”” Stewpan, for which 

] enclose 20 cents in stamps, to be refundedif I'm not satisfied, 


I buy cooking ware 
oe BRE PSP error rae goes 


WEAR-EVER 


Adele 


ALUMINUM 


If you have any cause at all for-dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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THE GIFT 
That CHEERS 


HERE is comfort for every 

member of the family in a 

PERFECTION SMOKELESS 
OIL HEATER. It means a warm 
nursery and healthy, happy children. 
It means a snug and cheery breakfast 
room. At any hour of the day or night 
it is ready for use and a friend of all 
the family against cold and chill. 


The PERFECTION HEATER costs 
little to buy and little to use. It burns 
kerosene, a fuel that is ideal because it 
is low-priced, efficient, easy to handle, 
and everywhere available. One gallon 
gives ten hours’ glowing warmth. 
Think of it! An hour a day for ten 
days. It is made so that it will not 
smoke or smell. It is handsomely fin- 
ished and it will last indefinitely. 


More than twelve years ago the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
adopted the PERF ECTION 
HEATER as its standard. Today it 
is used in more than two million 
homes. 


For sale everywhere by hardware and 
furniture dealers, general and depart- 
ment stores. Ask your dealer to show 
you one. 


PERFECTION HEATERS, like all 
good things, are imitated. Our book- 
let, ‘Warmth for Cold Corners,” tells 
you why you should get the real thing. 
Look for the TRIANGLE TRADE 
MARK. 


* PERFECTION 


SMOKELESSZ.O11) HEATERS 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 
THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 
7453 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Send to Dept. C for Booklet. ‘Warmth for Cold Corners” 

Also Makers of PERFECTION oit Cook stoves 
Made in Canada by 


THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED 
SARNIA, ONTARIO 
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te chopper [want 


< tele chopper with the four- 
bladed steel knife and the 
perforated steel plate! The oviginal 
meat-and-food chopper! Not simply 
a “food”? chopper—but—U nsurpassed 
for both meat or any other food: be- 
cametnesteel) blades 
give the true 
chopping cut! 
No rending, mangling, 
squeezing nor crushing ! 


Plenty of ‘‘food’’ choppers are on the 
market; but only ONE chopper with the 
‘Enterprise’ steel cutters, the— 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The ‘‘knife and 


plate’’ machine 










marked 
| “ENTERPRISE Family Size, $1.75 


Large Size, $2.50 


The knife and plate act like scissors’ blades,—clipping meat, fish, vegetables or fruits into 
tender morsels; which, being so cut, retain their essential juices and thus make toothsome 
and nutritive dishes. So different, so much more zestful, than 
Next best = when the foods are mashed in ordinary choppers! There- 
Seies ts thie - I fore, the importance to you of getting the ‘“Enterprise’ Meat- 
“Enterprise” Ry y and-Food Chopper! Say you wish to see the ‘‘Enterprise” 
Food Chopper “ with the knife and plate: That’s the chopper I want.’’ 


with four knives 










Your dealer can supply you with the genuine 
“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 
as above illustrated (always marked ‘‘Enterprise’’). 





Small size, 





Family size, 
COOK BOOK FOR FOURCENTS. “The Enterprising Housekeeper,’’ new edition, 


containing over 200 tested recipes and household hints; illustrated and indexed. Sent 
on receipt of 4c stamps enclosed to the undersigned. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 139, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Befo oe And After 


UT it’s the “After’’ part of this picture in which you are par- 


ticularly interested—the part where Mr. Gobbler is brought 
to the table to perform his real function—to make the home happy 
on Thanksgiving and Christmas Day. And if the “turk” were 


a consulted, he'd prefer to be prepared in the celebrated 
“SAVORY” R 
* oaster 
wh This Roaster is self-basting and self-browning, requiring no moisture other than the 
50 meat’s own juices. You just prepare the fowl, put it in the oven, allow it to roast 
ito 15 minutes to the pound and you need give it no further attention until done. 
ne None of the delicious, fragrant flavor is lost as the lid is practically air tight and 
an the steam bastes the turkey constantly. With meat the process makes a first-class 
e- roast from even a second choice cut. Has a smooth oval bottom, easy to keep 


a clean. So be sure to ask for the “SAVORY ” at your general store or hardware 
dealer’s—it’s the Roaster that will give you the best service. 


FREE with Each “SAVORY” Roaster 





1e 
r With each Roaster sold, we furnish a copy of the “SAVORY Prize Recipe” Book, containing excellent Recipes 
’ and valuable information on how to buy and cook meats. The work of 119 practical American women. (If 
d extra copies are wanted, send us your dealer’s name and 2c in postage.) 
mt The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Makers of Sheet Metal Products for the Home Since 1 836 
| 312 Republic Street Buffalo, N, Y. 
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-'ROM youth up, systematic shampooing 
with *Packers Tar Soap is one of 

Nature’s best aids in promoting the growth 

and beauty of the hair. 

Manual sent free, “‘ The Hair and Scalp— Their Modern Care and Treatment.” 

PACKER MFG. CO. _— Suite 86E, 81 Fulton St, New York 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usze COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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“Sure, I’m the Florida Orange Kid” 


*That’s what my daddy calls me. Mamma says I was a pretty deli- 
cate looking chap when the doctor told her to let me eat all the 
Florida oranges I wanted. I ’spect I look well enough now to show 
that oranges are good for me. Mamma buys them by the box ’cause 
I eat so many—and the boxes have big red letters on the side. She 
says these Florida oranges won’t give me pain in my ‘tummy — 
even if I do eat a lot of them. I can pick out the oranges that are 
good for me, down at the store, by these big red letters” 


CITRUS EXCHANG 


Only choice oranges and grapefruit are sent to market under this brand. The 


growers who compose the Exchange ship none but tree-ripened fruit. They 
believe that the interests of consumers and producers are identical. Their motto 
is, “ A square deal to all,” including the dealers who distribute the fruit. 


The mark of the Exchange on the boxes and wrap- 
pers is the sign of quality and your protection 
against unripe, inferior fruit. Most good dealers 


Florida oranges and grapefruit of surpassing qual- 
ity never were so plentiful as this year. The mem- 
bers of the Florida Citrus Exchange go to great 


expense to pack their fruit so that it will reach you 
in prime condition. It is handled only by white- 
gloved workers from the trees to the railroad cars, 
and is carefully selected so that none but the good 
oranges and grapefruit are sent to market. You 
can safely buy this superior fruit by the box —it 
will keep for a long ti ne with ordinary care. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANG 


carry Florida Citrus Exchange fruit and yours will 
do so if you insist. Should you have trouble in 
getting Exchange fruit in your neighborhood, drop 
us a line and we will try to refer you to a dealer 
who sells it. Booklet containing scores of recipes 
for using oranges and grapefruit, as food and for 
drinks, mailed for four cents in stamps. 


626 CITIZENS’ BANK BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Before the days of Ivory Soap, it was | very 
serious matter to soil one’s dainty frock. . 
But now — : 


~ “Tory Soap and water, will not injure 

anything that water, alone, will not harm. 
2 Se ge oe 
*IVORY SOAP - ~ -{ain}- 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Peaches’ Pears 


Apricots 


Cherries Plums 





BAKER'S COCOA 


| The eal Cup that Cheers and Strengthens 


It is delicious, pure and wholesome; 
contains most valuable nutritive ingredients m 


an easily assimilated torm. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent, free 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass 








